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INTRODUCTION 


How to use this Book 


I hope you do not object if I am brief and perhaps slightly cheeky in this book. I will begin 
by advising that readers can treat Multiple Choice Chess 2 in a similar way to Multiple Choice 
Chess. This implies that readers will have already examined the material in the first book of 
this series, and if that is so then all is well and good. I also need to add, however, as a re¬ 
minder and for new players trying their hand at this type of book that I hope, young or old, 
everyone will find that this is a fun, interactive book with plenty of useful advice and tips for 
both beginner and advanced player. 

The book can be treated either as a series of exercises or as informative games. The exer¬ 
cises are of the form ‘guess the next move’, but there’s always a list of alternatives so that 
the reader cannot be floundering in a plausible but wrong direction. In this way, I hope no¬ 
body gets frustrated. 

I should also reiterate that if the book is treated as a series of exercises, then safe moves, 
that is any moves that do not give away any material, are rewarded more often than not. In 
this book there is more emphasis than in the first book on looking ahead, andcipating the 
next move and on calculadng variations. In this way, I hope the book continues to cater for 
the more elite players. 

On playing through the games it should always be borne in mind that the competitors, in 
the majority of cases, were playing 40 moves during a four-hour period. On top of that, 
professional players are well trained in all phases of the game. Therefore, one must spend a 
decent amount of time on the games if one is to have a chance of achieving a high score. If 
you are of a lower grade or rating then you should not be disappointed with a lower point 
score. This will leave you room for improvement for when you become stronger. It will also 
give more experienced players a chance to score higher than you. The highest scores can 
only be obtained with the right approach (and a careful reading of the explanations for each 
move so as not to miss any bonus points which all add to your score!). If you wish to make 
the exercises more difficult, then you can cover up the list of choices and choose your own 
move, just as you did in the first book. Remember that if you do this, then before you read 
on in that exercise it is best to verify that the move you have chosen was in the list. In this 
way you can adjust your thoughts if you need to and you can have a ‘second go’ without 
having revealed any ‘answers’. 
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Okay, you’d better get your chess set out, your brain in gear and make a start. Please do 
not forget to have something at hand in order to cover up the part of the page with the ‘an¬ 
swers’ on so that you cannot be accused of cheadng (inadvertently, of course). Work hard 
and have fun! 


Graeme Buckley 
Sutton 
November 2002 



CHAPTER ONE 


Mating Attacks 


It is always a satisfying feeling to conclude a 
game of chess with mate. On other occa¬ 
sions one could almost argue that a player is 
being unsporting if they give up a piece to 
avoid being mated, only to have a com¬ 
pletely lost game but be able to last ten or 
fifteen moves longer! 

The following games are four examples 
of ruthless pursuits of the enemy king, with 
many complicated but nevertheless engag¬ 
ing variations as one monarch is caught in a 
well-prepared net. 

In the first game, which is an old one, 
White asserts his advantage from having the 
superior minor piece. One could argue that 
this game belonged in Chapter 3, but I 
would never encourage that the ideas in 
chess are contained in separate boxes, rather 
that they all overlap and intermingle. 

In this chapter there is an assortment of 
openings to illustrate that this style of chess 
can materialise from many positions. It is in 
only the last game of this chapter that both 
sides casde in the more traditional kingside 
manner. The first two are games that con¬ 
tain provocative opposite-wing castling and 


the third is an encounter with a very special 
type of attack. Interestingly, Black scores 
75% of the victories here, although it is a 
recognised feature at top-level chess that the 
white pieces are advantageous to a degree. 
Perhaps it is for this reason that black open¬ 
ings are getdng more and more aggressive 
as Black strives to counterbalance his oppo¬ 
nent^ first move with a sharp response. 

Especially towards the end of the en¬ 
counters, try to work out mating lines to the 
very end, as there will be bonus points for 
how far ahead you see. Forcing variations, 
with perhaps checks all the way, are not as 
intimidating as they first appear. 

Also, it is worth bearing in mind that 
these players are not going to go all out for 
mate as a gamble while the rest of their 
army is obliterated on the opposite wing. 
There may be times when some defensive 
moves are in order to maintain total control 
of the situation. 

There is little emphasis on the opening to 
give everyone an equal chance and I hope 
you enjoy hunting down the grandmaster 
moves and the enemy king! 
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Game 1 

T aimanov-Petrosian 

Leningrad 1959 


1 d4 e6 2 c4 

This is an example of grandmaster psy¬ 
chology. The invitadon to transpose to an 
e4 opening is declined. 

2.. .d5 3 £3c3 $Lel 4 £tf3 ^f6 5 &g5 0-0 

6 e3 b6 

Nowadays the precise move order is 

6.. .h6 and only after 7 Jlh4 does Black de¬ 
cide to develop his bishop with...b7-b6. 

7 cxd5 exd5 

The line 7...4^xd5 8 4^xd5 exd5 9 JLxe7 
#xe7 10 -&.d3 -&e6 11 Wc2 secures White a 
uny edge because Black has to waste a 
tempo so as not to lose the h7-pawn. You 
can recall that Black should have played 

6.. .h6. 

8 JL63 £b7 9 Wc2 h6 10 &xf6 £xf6 11 
h4 

White announces his aggressive inten¬ 
dons. Castling kingside leads to far more 
restrained positions where White seeks to 
execute a ‘minority attack’ on the queensidc 
and leave his opponent with weaker pawns. 

11.. .C5 12 0-0-0 <£c6 



Taimanov was proud of this encounter 
and even selected it as one of his favourite 
games. Can you duplicate any of his moves? 


Over to you... 

a) 13 dxc5 

b) 13 C)xd5 

c) 13 JLh7+ 

d) 13 g4 _ 

13 dxc5 (a) is wrong in principle as it 
opens up the queenside for Black to launch 
an attack. However, if you spotted the pos¬ 
sibility to win a pawn and come crashing 
down the centre with 13 dxc5 bxc5 14 
4}xd5, when 14...Wxd5 fails to 15 iLh7+, 
score one point. This type of tactic is in¬ 
valuable to many positions. However, in the 
same breath, take an extra point if you real¬ 
ised that 13 dxc5 does not force the recap¬ 
ture 13...bxc5, and indeed Black stands well 
after 13. ..^b4. 

13 ?3xd5 (b) drops the knight and two 
points. 

13 ±hl+ (c) &h8 could lead to White 
getting his bishop trapped after a later ...g7- 
g6. If you had planned to grab the d-pawn 
with 14 dxc5 etc. take one point as your 
intentions are positive, but again a crucial 
extra point is for those who passed on this 
idea due to the intermezzo 14...£lb4. You 
can have bonuses for the variations in (a) 
and (c) if you saw them, as they are slightly 
different in character. 

13 g4 (d) is our star contender for three 
points. White leaves the centre and queen- 
side alone and begins to aim at the enemy 
fortress. 

13 g4 cxd4 

a) 14 exd4 

b) 14 £lxd4 

c) 14 g5 

d) 14 i.h7+_ 
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14 exd4 (a) is the correct way to regain 
the pawn and scores two points. 

14 <§3xd4 (b) scores one but only if you 
had judged that 14...£ixd4 15 exd4 Axh4 16 
f4 would be too dangerous for Black to 
seriously contemplate. 

Remember the old saying that ‘the threat 
is worse than the execudon’. In this case 14 
g5 (c) would definitely be premature as 
Black can ease the tension with 14...dxc3 15 
gxf6 Wxf6. 

Deduct two points for 14 ^.h7+ (d) ^h8 
15 exd4 g6 16 $Lxg6 fxg6 17 ^xg6 Ag7. 

14 exd4 Wd6 

At this stage there is a bonus for those 
who are aware that White’s d4-pawn is ‘safe’ 
from capture as there is i.h7+ at the end of 
any sequence where Black’s minor pieces go 
snaffling. 



a) 15 <Sb5 

b) 15 &bl 

c) 15 g5 

d) 15 fihgl 

15 4*3b5 (a) rather walks into Black’s 
‘trap’ and costs you two points. Typically, 

15...®f4+ 16 Sid2 a6 17 Sic3 Sixd4 would 
follow. 

It takes plenty of padence and experience 
to take time out from an attack to quiedy 
place your monarch out of danger. 15 ^bl 
(b) scores three. 

15 g5 (c) can have one point, although 
Black has the better prospects after 

15.. .®f4+ 16 *bl #xf3 17 gxf6 #xf6 18 
Sixd5 Wd6. Admittedly, opening up the h- 
file with 15...hxg5 would have spelt disaster 
for Black due to 16 hxg5 1 B r f4+ 17 ^bl 
£xg5 18 ,&h7+ <£h8 19 &g8+ Ah6 20 
Wh7 mate. You can have a bonus for spot¬ 
ting that. 

15 fihgl (d) again fails to appreciate the 
point behind Black’s previous move so de¬ 
duct one for permitting 15...Wf4+ 16 Sid2 
S3xd4. 

15<&b1 Sib4 

If anyone was thorough enough to won¬ 
der what White was intending to do about 

15.. .Wf4 here, award yourself a bonus with a 
further on offer for those who calculated 16 
Sixd5 Wxf3 17 .&e4 as a powerful course of 
action. 

It is also worth pointing out that, al¬ 
though Black is about to secure the bishop 
pair here, the position is significantly 
blocked so this should suit White, who will 
have two knights, fine. 

a) 16 Wb3 

b) 16 Wa4 

c) 16 #d2 

d) 16 £>b5 _ 

16 ®d2 (c) remains central and flexible 
and scores the maximum of two. 

In descending order, 16 ®b3 (a) nets 





Multiple Choice Chess 1/ 


one, while 16 ®a4 (b) <S3xd3 17 J2xd3 Hfe8 
posts White’s army on slightly unusual 
squares for zero and 16 <S3b5 (d) looks de¬ 
cidedly awkward after 16...Wd7 17 Wb3 
?3xd3 18 Exd3 ,&a6 (or even 18...Wxg4) 
and scores minus one. 

16 Wd2 £hcd3 



a) 17 Wxd3 

b) 17 g5 

c) 17 £3b5 

d) 17 £k4 _ 

17 Wxd3 (a) is the only one on the list to 
score here with one point. 

As I try and drum into my pupils, 98% of 
chess is made up of good, solid, logical 
moves. 17 g5 (b) £\f4 and 17 £rt>5 (c) Wd7 
both drop one point and 17 £ie4 (d) loses 
you three. 

17 Wxd3 g6 

a) 18g5 

b) 18 h5 

c) 18 We3 

d) 18 a3 _ 

18 g5 (a) seeks to open files on the king- 
side and is worth three points. 18 h5 (b), 
with similar intentions, scores one, but al¬ 
lows Black to blockade with 18...g5. 

Nothing for 18 We3 (c) or 18 a3 (d); the 
former permits Black to consolidate his 
position with 18..Ji.g7 19 g5 h5 and the 
latter is poindess. 


18 g5 £c8 

a) 19 gxf6 

b) 19 gxh6 

c) 19 h5 

d) 19 4al _ 

Minus five for 19 gxf6 (a), which falls for 
19...jLf5. Don’t forget that your opponent 
is the infamous Petrosian, who is not going 
to relinquish pieces without good reason. 

As long as you gave Black’s previous 
move the respect it deserves, you should 
not have fallen for 19 gxh6 (b) JLf5 either. 
If you did, you have learnt a valuable lesson 
in the necessity to always consider what 
your opponent is up to, and on this occa¬ 
sion it costs you seven points. For the same 
reason, 19 h5 (c) ^.f5 reduces your total by 
six. 

Again it is the gende but logical sidestep 
by the monarch, 19 4a 1 (d), which merits 
top marks of one point. 

19 4a 1 £.f5 



a) 20 We3 

b) 20 *M2 

c) 20 £lb5 

d) 20 £ie5 _ 

Heading the list is the accurate 20 ®d2 
(b), which scores two. 

The move 20 <§3b5 (c) fails tactically to 
20...^.xd3 21 £3xd6 $Le2 22 gxf6 .&xf3 and 
diminishes your total by two. Notice here 
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how Black captures the lower valued piece, 
the knight, in order to make a fork and win 
an exchange on the following move. 

No points for 20 We3 (a) as Black will 
gain a tempo on the queen with 20...Sfe8. 
The outright blunder of 20 ^e5 (d) Jtxd3 
sets you back seven points. 

20 #d2 ig4 



a) 21 ®d3 

b) 21 We3 

c) 21 gxf6 

d) 21 £tb5 _ 

I'm not sure how you plan to avoid the 
repetition after 21 Wd3 (a) JLf5, but take 
one for this. The move 21 We3 (b) again 
cannot be right due to 21...Sfe8 - no points 
for this. On the other hand, 21 gxf6 (c) 
^.xf3 22 Wxh6 looks promising - take one 
for this, another for spotting Wg7 mate and 
one more for 22... 1W6 23 h5. A bonus is 
awarded for anyone rejecting 21 gxf6 on 
account of a timely ...#g7. 

That leaves 21 <S3b5 (d) to score two 
points. As discussed in the lines above, the 
black queen is required to cover the mate 
threats so 21 <S3b5 causes Black to be extra 
careful where he moves the great lady. You 
score two bonus points if you realised this. 
21 £ib5 We6 

Take one bonus point if you had calcu¬ 
lated 21...«fd8 22 ®Y4 Axf3 23 #xB hxg5 
24 hxg5 .fi.xg5 and another if you saw 25 


®h3 &g7 26 f4 with a huge advantage. 

a) 22 Sdel 

b) 22 Shel 

c) 22 #e3 

d) 22 gxf6 _ 

This may seem harsh, but with 22 Shel 
(b) you must dock yourself one point as 
22...Wf5 leaves White with a problem to 
solve. Sometimes it matters little which rook 
we move, but in this instance it is necessary 
to remove the pin on the knight and there¬ 
fore 22 Sdel (a) nets two points. 

As the attacking side, we don’t want to 
exchange queens. The sequence 22 We3 (c) 
Wxe3 23 fxe3 -&.xf3 24 gxf6 backs up this 
fact and reduces your score by two. 

22 gxf6 (d) jLxf3 23 Wxh6 again misses 
its target due to 23...®xf6 - you must lose 
three points for this error as it has already 
been pointed out. 

22 Sdel ms 



a) 23 gxf6 

b) 23 gxh6 

c) 23 h5 

d) 23 _ 

The variation 23 gxf6 (a) J.xf3 24 Shgl 
®xf6 25 Wxh6 Sfe8 is good enough for 
one point but it favours Black because he 
has covered White’s attack. Although he can 
snatch a pawn beginning with 25...a6, the 
move 25...Sfe8 is stronger. 
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I lack enthusiasm for 23 gxh6 (b) Axf3, 
which costs you two points, and 23 h5 (c) 
Ax£3 has the same fate. 

23 <53e5 (d) feels right, looks right and is 
right (score three points). Black now has to 
watch out for 23...hxg5 24 ( S3d6, which 
earns you a bonus of two if you saw it be¬ 
cause White wins material. The coordina¬ 
tion of White’s pieces now points to a suc¬ 
cessfully executed opening. An interesting 
observation at this stage is that the black 
bishop has been under fire from the pawn 
on g5 for four moves and only now is 
White finally threatening to capture it. 

23 £ie5 Axe5 

a) 24 Sxe5 

b) 24 dxe5 

c) 24 gxh6 

d) 24 £3 _ 

If you went for 24 Sxe5 take two points 
and join the club. Players often prefer to 
make moves which attack the enemy queen, 
but here Taimanov assessed 24 dxe5 (b) to 
be stronger and one has to agree that the 
d4-square and the d6-square appear ex¬ 
tremely inviting for the white knight. Take 
four points for this move. 

24 gxh6 (c) Af4 loses the plot and four 
points, while the wayward 24 f3 (d) Axf3 25 
Sxe5 ®d7 26 fifl limits the damage to 
minus two. 

24 dxe5 h5 


a) 25 £5d4 

b) 25 ?3d6 

c) 25 Wxd5 

d) 25 f4 _ 

25 £3d4 (a) is tasty for two points, but 
the text choice 25 <53d6 (b) is awarded the 
token top score of three. 

25 Wxd5 (c) prematurely grabs the d- 
pawn since 25...Af3 sets up a nasty fork and 
costs you two points. If you saw and re¬ 
jected this then add one to your score. 

Lastly, 25 f4 (d) is fine for one point. 

25 £>d6 #e6 

The question for White now is how to 
proceed? He has the better pawn structure, 
the more useful minor piece, greater devel¬ 
opment and the slighdy safer king. All well 
and good, but how to make the most of the 
various assets? 

a) 26 2e3 

b) 26 Shgl 

c) 26 f4 

d) 26 O _ 

26 Se3 (a) sets up a selection of possibili¬ 
ties and scores two points. White can slowly 
round up the d-pawn or invade down the c- 
file at his leisure. 

26 Shgl (b) is sufficient for one point, as 
is 26 f4 (c). There is no need to rush with 26 
f3 (d) Ax£3, so drop one there. 

26 £e3 Ead8 
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a) 27 Wd3 

b) 27 Sd3 

c) 27f3 

d) 27 Scl _ 

27 Wd3 (a) and 27 D (c) are sensible for 
one point apiece. Although 27 Sd3 (b) 
®xe5 28 Hxd5 maintains materia] equality, 
it lets Black off the hook and therefore fails 
to score. 

27 Scl (d), however, is guaranteed to 
limit Black’s play and scores three. Nouce 
how all of White’s pieces occupy dark 
squares, in contrast to the colour of the 
opposing bishop. 

27 Scl Hd7 



a) 28 f3 

b) 28 *d4 

c) 28 2ec3 

d) 28 &b5 _ 

28 'H'd4 (b) is awarded the top score of 
two as White calmly inches forward. 

28 B (a) and 28 <53b5 (d) are safe 
enough for one point. Abandoning the 
e-pawn, however, with 28 fiec3 (c) 
Wxe5 inches your total back by one. 

28 #d4 i_h3 

a) 29 Sdl 

b) 29 Sxh3 

c) 29 ®xf7 

d) 29 g£3_ 


29 Hf3 (d) further seeks to infiltrate on 
the dark squares (that f6-square is asking for 
it!) and scores three. 29 2dl (a) must also 
come under consideration and scores two. 

It is a pity if you considered at any length 
29 2xh3 (b) ^xh3 - this scores minus two. 
29 $^xf7 (c) also sets you back two points as 

29.. .2dxf7 leaves you wishing you still had 
your glorious knight on the board. 

29 2f3 2e7 

a) 30 If6 

b) 30 Sel 

c) 30 £dl 

d) 30 a3 _ 

I certainly hinted that the white rook 
might be heading for f6, but not at the price 
of the e5-pawn so one away for 30 Sf6 (a) 
Wxe5. 

30 Sel (b) spoils all of Taimanov’s work 
in one fell swoop but illustrates a typical 
theme of swindling in the latter stages of a 
middlegame. Deduct three for missing 

30.. .Wxd6 31 exd6 2xel+, but a bonus is 
available for the smart cookies who saw that 
coming. 30 Sdl (c) also falls tactically to 

30.. .1Lg4 31 Sf6 ®xe5 and therefore you 
must take off one point. 

So that leaves the apparendy insignifi¬ 
cant, but in fact masterly, 30 a3 (d) to merit 
three points. A further bonus is yours if you 
are fully aware that Black cannot immedi¬ 
ately munch your e-pawn since the bishop 
on h3 would be hanging, i.e. 30 a3 ®xe5 31 
^xe5 2xe5 32 Sxh3. 

30 a3 2d8 

a) 31 2fc3 

b) 31 Sf6 

c) 31 <ab5 

d) 31 Sel _ 

31 2f6 (b) heads directly for a decisive 
assault - please add two to your score. A 
further bonus of one can be added if you 
calculated that 31...®xe5 32 WxeS Sxe5 33 
<S3xf7 is painful for Black. 
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One point for indirectly defending the d- 
pawn with 31 £3b5 (c) since 31...®xe5 32 
®xe5 Hxe5 33 Sxh3 is still on. 

31 Sel (d) Sxd6 32 exd6 ^xel+ was 
another trick to watch out for - lose a point 
for this. Again, a bonus is reserved for those 
who rejected 31 Sel for this reason. 

31 Sfc3 (a) does now drop the e-pawn to 

31.. .Wxe5 since the knight on d6 is as loose 
as the bishop on h3. Drop one point from 
your total. 

31 Sf6 

Notice how White occupies both the d6- 
and f6-outposts and that the square in front 
of the isolated d-pawn is also occupied. 
Here White has demonstrated why his 
knight can triumph over a bishop. 

31.. .Wg4 

a) 32 f4 

b) 32 Ef4 

c) 32 Wxg4 

d) 32 Wxd5 _ 

32 f4 (a) and 32 ®xg4 (c) are reasonable 
for one. 32 Sf4 (b) seems to be a backward 
step and scores zero, but the timely winning 
of the d-pawn with 32 Wxd5 (d) is natural 
and strong for two points. 

32 ^xd5 ibch4 

a) 33 £>xf7 

b) 33 Sxf7 

c) 33 Hxg6+ 

d) 33 e6 _ 

33 Sxg6+ (c) merits two points, with one 
extra if you saw that this was a threat when 
you captured on d5 with the queen. 

Capturing on f7 backfires badly in all 
situations. For example, 33 <S3xf7 (a) Sxd5 
sets you back eight, while 33 Hxf7 (b) 
scores minus two due to 33...Sxd6 34 
Sxe7+ (34 exd6 Sxf7) 34...Sxd5. If you 
had a rush of blood and intended to mate 
Black with 33 Sxf7 Sxd6 34 Sc8+, you 
have my sympathies as it is easy to forget 
that the bishop on h3 exists. 


Finally, letung the bishop have his pride 
back with 33 e6 (d) .&.xe6 costs you one 
point. 

33 Hxg6 + <&f8 



There are some beautiful variations if 
Black plays 33.„&h7 instead. Either enjoy 
them or try and work out what happens 
before you look below. 

Three bonus points are up for grabs if 
you find the key move and pursue the three 
black responses to an adequate conclusion. 
34 £\f5! and now: 

1) 34...Sxd5 35 Sg7+ &h8 36 Sc8+ 

leads to mate. 

2) 34...£xf5 35 flh6+ 4?g7 36 Wxd8 
Hxe5 37 WhS mate. 

3) 34...fxg6 35 Wxd8 Sf7 36 Hc8. 

a) 34 £3f5 

b) 34 Sf6 

c) 34 Wf3 

d) 34 Set _ 

Just because it worked after 33...^h7 in 
the notes, doesn’t mean it isn’t garbage here. 
Take off five for 34 ?3f5 (a) since after 

34.. .5xd5 35 Hc8+ the move 35..J£e8 de¬ 
fends, while if 35 £}xh4 then 35...fxg6 
leaves Black material ahead. 

34 Sf6 (b) scores two and sets the trap 

34.. .®xg5 35 Sxf7+, but this move was 
probably passed over due to 34...Jte6. 

34 Wf3 (c) is a dreadfully difficult move 
for Black to meet whether in time trouble 
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or not. I say this because it is quite usual for 
time pressure to begin to affect games 
around this stage as the first time limit was 
invariably set at 40 moves in a certain 
amount of time. To name a few of Black’s 
headaches: he cannot capture with 34...Sxe5 
due to 35 ®xf7 mate; he is unable to shore 
up his kingside with 34 J.e6 since 35 Hxe6 
Hxe6 also allows 36 Wxf7 mate; and the 
white queen, if left to her own devices, will 
invade on f6 with an unstoppable mate. I’m 
sorry, I have been so carried away by the 
elegance of 34 Wf3 that I have forgotten to 
award it four points. 

I’m sure no one risked losing five hard- 
earned points with 34 Sel (d) fxg6. 

34 ttff3 Wd4 



a) 35 «T6 

b) 35 Wxh5 

c) 35 Sf6 

d) 35 Sh6 _ 

I did say the white queen fancied a flurry 
with 35 «T6 (a), but Black’s last nearly put 

Let us see how you did. 


paid to that by setting up a temporary de¬ 
fence of 35...Wxe5. No score if you missed 
that, but if you carried on and worked out 
that 36 Sh6! Wxf6 37 gxf6 also wins due to 
the mate on h8 and the threat to the black 
rook on e7, award yourself five points. 

35 Wxh5 (b) encourages instant resigna¬ 
tion so award yourself two points for this. If 
you saw that you were exposing yourself to 
35...fxg6 (yes, a whole rook for the blissfully 
unaware) and had 36 Wh8 mate in store, 
then score an extra one. 

Everyone is welcome to work out all the 
attempts at black defence and the way for 
White to combat them. I can tempt you 
with a bonus for each variation you can 
work out listed below. 

If you are not sure how Black can even 
try to stop mate, then sneak a look at 
Black’s 35th moves and then go from there. 
Don’t be afraid if a line appears long be¬ 
cause a ‘forced’ variation, where one side is 
making only moves (often out of check), is 
not difficult to unravel. 

1) 35...2xd6 36 WhS mate. 

2) 35...’@'xe5 36 #h6+ %7 37 Wxg7 mate. 

3) 35...2e6 36 Wh&+ & e 7 37 2c7+ 2d7 
38 *e8 mate. 

4) 35...Sed7 36 Wh84- &e7 37 43c8+ 
2xc8 38 W(6+ *(8 39 2xc8+ 2d8 40 
2xd8+ Wxd8 41 Wxd8 mate. 

35 2f6 (c) scores one, as does 35 2h6 (d) 
Wxc5, which transposes to (a) after 36 Wf6!. 
To be consistent, there are four bonus 
points for appreciating that 36 Wf6 scup¬ 
pers Black’s chances of survival. 

35 Wxh5 1-0 


Less than 14: You could almost double your score if you steered clear of the traps. 

14-27: Your score is healthy, but try to spend more time calculating the tactics. 

28-41: You are a well-rounded player. I hope your region has signed you up this season. 
42-54: Excellent play. A dangerous opponent, no doubt. 

55+: You have thrived with this attacking masterpiece. Does your opening repertoire fea¬ 
ture other lines with castling on opposite wings? 
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Game 2 

Nijboer-Korchnoi 

Arnhem 1999 


1 e4 e6 2 d4 d5 3 £>c3 £sf6 

The Winawer with 3...JLb4 leads to com¬ 
pletely different types of positions. Here 
Korchnoi chooses the Classical Variation. 

4 e5 £ifd7 5 f4 c5 6 £if3 £ic6 7 &e3 a6 
8 Kd2 cxd4 9 £ixd4 

Maintaining control over d4 is central to 
White’s strategy. 

9...&C5 10 0-0-0 0-0 11 h4 

The position is no doubt familiar to 
French Defence followers. Even if the 
structure is new to you, castling on opposite 
wings must generate an instinct to attack the 
enemy monarch before you are overrun. 
Black to play... 



a) ll...£)xd4 

b) ll..JLxd4 

c) ll...Wc7 

d) ll...h5 _ 

ll...£ixd4 (a) scores two, although I 
don’t want to give away the follow-up. 
ll...JLxd4 (b) is also playable and scores 
one, as does ll...Wc7 (c). 

No score, however, for ll...h5 (d) as 
Black must try and keep it ‘tight at the 
back’. 


11.. .£ixd4 12 £xd4 

a) 12...±xd4 

b) 12...h5 

c) 12...b5 

d) 12...j.b4 _ 

Take one point for 12...JLxd4 (a) and the 
interesting 12...jLb4 (d). 

Again 12...h5 (b) will only encourage 
White to prise open the kingside with g2-g4 
at some stage, so no points there. 

12...b5 (c) top scores with two points 
Now we can appreciate the necessity for the 
previous ll.„£hcd4 in order for Black to 
expand on the queenside. (The knight 
would have been loose on c6 for those who 
do this quiz over breakfast and are not yet 
in the land of the living.) 

12.. .b5 13Sh3 



a) 13...h5 

b) 13...1.xd4 

c) 13...b4 

d) 13...Wa5 _ 

Sorry, 13...h5 (a) is still out of bounds 
and loses one point this time. 

Again there is nothing wrong with 
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13.. .jhtd4 (b) for one point, while 13...Wa5 
(d) also scores one. Take a bonus if you 
realised that you would then be threatening 
...b4 followed by ...^xa2. Korchnoi prefers 
to push on with 13...b4 (c) as he might well 
wish to occupy the a5-square with his pawn, 
thus allowing his "bad’ bishop to come alive 
via a6. Take two points for this. 

13. ..b4 14£>a4 

a) 14...&a7 

b) 14...ie7 

c) 14...JLxd4 

d) 14...#a5 _ 

14...iLe7 (b) and 14...Wa5 (d) are safe 
enough for one point, but it is 14.. Jk.xd4 (c) 
which scores the maximum of two. The 
move 14...Aa7 (a) loses a pawn to 15 .&xa7 
Hxa7 16 1 Si f xb4, so it’s minus one for this. 

14.. .6xd4 15 Wxd4 



a) 15...f6 

b) 15...a5 

c) 15...Sb8 

d) 15...#e7 _ 

I cannot be too harsh on 15..T6 (a), 
which scores two points, since it was seen in 
Kasparov-Short, Amsterdam 1994. Need¬ 
less to say, Korchnoi did not fancy the out¬ 
come after 16 Wxb4 fxe5 17 Wd6 1 B r f6 18 
f5 and hence he had an alternative prepared. 

Korchnoi’s choice of 15...a5 (b) scores 
three, while 15...Sb8 (c) and 15...We7 (d) 


net a creditable one. 

15.. .a5 16 c4 

a) 16...i.b7 

b) 16...dxc4 

c) 16...bxc3 

d) 16...1fe8 _ 

Two points for bolstering up the centre 
with 16...ib7 (a). But nothing for 16...dxc4 
(b), which runs into 17 4k5 Sa7 18 ©xe6. 
Take a bonus point if you rejected 16...dxc4 
for this tactical reason. 

16...bxc3 (c) uses the en passant rule and 
logically opens lines on the queenside, scor¬ 
ing three points. There may be one or two 
of you who have not come across en pas¬ 
sant so do take time out to learn it. I am 
keen to assure my pupils that this is the last 
and hardest rule they will have to learn. 

Deduct one for 16... We8 (d), but if you 
intended the flashy 17 cxd5 £lxe5 followed 
by 18...Wxa4 you’ll have to lose a further 
two since you overlooked 18 £lb6. If it is 
any consoladon, I am impressed that you 
had the imagination to set up the discovered 
attack on the white knight. Next time it 
might be sound! 

16.. .bxc3 17 Exc3 



a) 17...tt f xh4 

b) 17...i.b7 

c) 17...Sb8 

d) 17...&b8 
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Perhaps it’s a risky pawn to take, but 
Korchnoi has a vast wealth of experience. 
So 17...^xh4 (a) scores two points. 

17..JLb7 (b) and 17...2b8 (c) are sensible 
and score one point, with a bonus point if 
you saw that 18...Sb4 constitutes a nasty 
threat. 

Finally, nothing for 17...^b8 (d), which 
invites 18 £\b6 and, after 17 moves, leaves 
all of Black’s pieces confined to the back 
rank! 

17.. .1.xh4 18 g3 

a) 18...®e7 

b) 18...#d8 

c) 18...Wh5 

d) 18...#h6 _ 

One point for retreating with 18...We7 
(a), but two for Korchnoi’s choice of 

18.. .Wd8 (b). 

I mistrust both 18... WhS (c) and 18...1 r h6 
(d) as White can gain a vital tempo against 
the black queen with $Lg2 and Shi. These 
moves also leave her majesty short of 
squares and score no points. 

18.. .tfd8 19&b1 



a) 19...&a 6 

b) 19...i.b7 

c) 19...Sb8 

d) 19...1e8 _ 

19...^.a6 (a) seeks to exchange the light- 
squared bishops before White can use his to 


target h7. Score two points for this selec¬ 
tion. 

19.. .Jk.b7 (b) and 19...Sb8 (c) are good 
enough for one point, but 19...Se8 (d) is 
too irrelevant to merit a score here. 

19.. .£a6 20 £xa6 Sxa6 21 Shi 

a) 21...h6 

b) 21...f5 

c) 21...#b8 

d) 21...Sa8 _ 

First of all, there are two bonus points 
for appreciating that White is now lined up 
to hit you with 22 ®d3, targeting mate on 
h7 and the rook on a6. 21 ...h6 (a) prevents 
the main threat and scores one, but a bonus 
is available if you were uneasy about this 
due to 22 g4, with g4-g5 in the air. 21...f5 
(b) is a serious attempt to hold White up 
and scores two, but this is conditional on 
you being aware that 22 exf6 was on the 
cards and that you intended to recapture 
with 22...£}xf6 to take the sting out of 23 
*d3. 

21.. .1^8 (c) fails to meet the threat of 22 
Wd3 and therefore costs you five points. It 
is 21...Sa8 (d) which proves to be most 
effective - score three for this. 

21.. .fia8 22 g4 

a) 22...g6 

b) 22...Sb8 

c) 22...Sc8 

d) 22...g5 _ 

22.. .g6 (a) 23 Sch3 is the start of a pow¬ 
erful attack for White, so drop three if you 
allowed White this luxury. 

22.. .5.8 (b) is worth two, but how did 
you plan to meet 23 Sch3? If you assumed 

23.. .5.4 was enough to put White off, you 
must deduct one as 24 Sxh7 is lethal. If you 
intended 23...h6 24 g5 Sb4, you may keep 
your points intact and add a bonus one to 
your score. You may even earn a further 
bonus if you calculated 22...Sb8 23 Wd3 h6 
24 g5 Sb4 25 gxh6 g6 as a way to sustain 
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the shelter around the black king. 

22.. .5c8 (c) scores one point, but the 
drastic 22...g5 (d) drops four on the strength 
of 23 Sch3. 

22.. .5.8 23 a3 

a) 23...Sb7 

b) 23...Sc8 

c) 23...£lb6 

d) 23...&h8 _ 

The rook may be needed to defend along 
the seventh rank, or Black may want to 
double rooks later; so one point for 

23.. .5.7 (a). Attempdng to exchange a pair 
of rooks with 23...Sc8 (b) also scores one, 
but top marks of two goes to Korchnoi’s 

23.. .^b6 (c). Take a bonus if you backed 
this up mentally by trying to eliminate the 
defence of the b2-square. 

Zero points for 23...^h8 (d), which is 
worse than a waiting move as mate beckons. 

23.. .£ib6 24 g5 

a) 24 ...£ic4 

b) 24...£)xa4 

c) 24...Wd7 

d) 24...f6 _ 

24.. .£ixa4 (b) scores two points, but for a 
bonus you need to have analysed the critical 
25 Sch3 Sxb2+ 26 Wxb2 £ixb2 27 Sxh7 
and now: 

1) 27...f5 28 g6 earns you another point 
because White still wins. 

2) 27...g6 28 Sh8+ &g7 29 Slh7 mate 
credits you with another point. 

3) A further bonus for 25...h6! 26 gxh6 
g6 27 Wxa4, which is an escape route to a 
more than adequate posidon for Black. 

Minus two for 24...?3c4 (a), which proves 
to be rather slow after 25 Sch3. The move 

24.. .Wd7 (c) slips up to 25 £fxb6 and slips 
your score back by three. Finally, 24...f6 (d) 
also fails badly to 25 gxf6 gxf6 26 Wgl + 
^hS 27 Sxh7+ &xh7 28 Sh3 mate - lose 
four for this. 

24.. .£ixa4 25 Wxa4 


a) 25...lHb6 

b) 25..J£b6 

c) 25...Ec8 

d) 25...d4 _ 

It must be a relief for Black to create his 
own threats with 25...Wb6 (a) - this scores 
three points. If you were not aware that this 
threatens a mate in one, then do not add a 
bonus of one to your score. 

The alternadve moves all receive one point 
as long as you are resdng your hopes of 
defence on, for example, 26 Sch3 h6 27 
gxh6 g6. 

25...Wb6 26 Wc2 



a) 26...1b7 

b) 26„.d4 

c) 26...Sfd8 

d) 26...g6 _ 

26.. .Hb7 (a) and 26...d4 (b) both allow 
White to end the game prematurely with 27 
Wxh7 mate - score minus five for these two 
moves. 

c) 26...5sLfd8, whether by design or not, 
allows the king to run with 27 Wxh7+ &f8. 
However, after 28 Sc2 (to defend the mate 
on b2) it is hardly pleasant for Black, so 
score minus three for this. 

26.. .g6 (d) affords the best resistance and 
scores one point, with an important bonus 
if you found 27 ®h2 h5 to keep the king- 
side blocked. I haven’t forgotten about en 
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passant; 28 gxh6 ^h7 is still secure. 

26.. .g6 27 Eh6 

a) 27...#b7 

b) 27...Sb7 

c) 27...d4 

d) 27...Bfd8 _ 

One point for 27...Wb7 (a) and two for 

27.. .5.7 (b), with a further one if you saw 
the idea of White doubling rooks on the h- 
flle in order to pressurise h7. 

27.„d4 (c), in combination with 28 Ech3 
Efd8 29 Sxh7 *f8, and 27...Bfd8 (d) 28 
Sch3 d4 29 Sxh7 ^f8 transpose to the 
same position and are both awarded one 
point. However, if you did not anticipate 
the necessity for ...^f8 in advance, no 
points. 

27.. .fib7 28 Wh2 



a) 28...d4 

b) 28.„Wd4 

c) 28...a4 

d) 28...Bfb8 _ 

One point for 28...d4 (a), but it does not 
end there. What is your idea against 29 
Sxh7? If 29...f5 is the best you can come up 
with, drop two points and play out the con¬ 
sequences of 30 Sh8+ s£?f7 31 Wh7+ ^?e8 
32 Sc8+. If, however, you spotted the re¬ 
sourceful 29...Wxb2+ 30 ®xb2 Sxb2+ 31 
^xb2 dxc3+ 32 < *l?xc3 ^xh7 take three 
bonus points. I haven’t quite finished the 


Spanish Inquisition... If faced with 29 Sch3, 
how do you continue? One bonus for 

29.. .5.b8; nothing for anything else. 

28.. .Wd4 (b) scores two points, plus an¬ 
other for realising that 29 Sxh7 ®dl+ 30 
Eel Exb2+! is okay for Black. 

28.. .a4 (c) may be okay if White rushes in 
with 29 Sxh7, when again 29...® r xb2+ 30 
Wxb2 Sxb2+ 31 < &xb2 <^?xh7 saves the day. 
However, it is 29 Sc2 f5 30 gxf6 Bff7 31 
Sg2 which causes concern and therefore 
costs you three points. 

28.. .5.b8 (d) sees Black coordinating his 
pieces to maximum effect and collects three 
points. 

28.. .Efb8 29 2c2 

a) 29...#d4 

b) 29...*f8 

c) 29...®e3 

d) 29...I5 _ 

This is perhaps the key point of the en¬ 
counter. 29...Wd4 (d) merits five points. 
The main defence lies in 30 Exh7 Sxb2+ 
31 Exb2 Bxb2+ 32 Wxb2 Wdl+ 33. Wcl 
Wxcl+ 34 ^xcl 4?xh7 35 ^c2 <i?g7 etc., 
which heads for a drawn king and pawn 
ending. 

29.. .Wti (c) is worth three points as 30 
Exh7 can again be met by 30...Sxb2+! 31 
Bxb2 Wd3+ 32 <i?a2 Wc4+ with a draw by 
perpetual check. 

Neither 29...*f8 (b) 30 Sxh7 nor 29...f5 
(d) 30 gxf6 inspires confidence - score zero 
for these options. 

29.. .Wd4 30 &a1 

a) 30...Wdl+ 

b) 30...a4 

c) 30...Sb3 

d) 3Q...Sxb2 _ 

This is actually a classic case of the at¬ 
tacker’s reduced sense of danger. He has 
spent all game conjuring up mates and plots 
to trap the enemy king, so much so that he 
has not concentrated on the fact that his 
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opponent might also have ambitions. 
Korchnoi does not miss his opportu¬ 
nity...did you? 

30...Wdl + (a) scores four points, but 
only if you planned to meet 31 4>a2 with 
3L..£b3, threatening 32...£xa3+!. The im¬ 
mediate 30...Sb3 (c) also takes full advan¬ 
tage of White’s dubious manoeuvre and 
scores four points (but only three if you did 
not realise that you were threatening 
...Sxa3+). 

30.„a4 (b) justifies White snuggling up in 
the corner of the board and permits 31 
£xh7 - lose one point. 30...£xb2 (d) loses 
material and four points. 

30.. .£b3 31 <&a2 

First of all, if you considered the defence 
31 £h3 but worked out the forcing line 

31.. . 1 .dl + 32 <&a2 £xh3 33 Wxh3 Wxc2 as 
a win for Black award yourself a bonus. 

If you also thought White might try 31 
fixh7 and discovered the beautiful finish 

31.. .fixa3+ 32 <&bl £xb2+ 33 £xb2 Wdl 
mate have an extra bonus. 



What was your final total? 


a) 31...f5 

b) 31...Sc3 

c) 31..JSxa3+ 

d) 31...Wa4 _ 

31.. .f5 (a) misses the boat and scores mi¬ 
nus one. 

31.. .£c3 (b) may be a bolt of inspiration 
if White obliges with 32 bxc3 Wc4+ 33 sfral 
Wfl + 34 ^a2 Wbl mate, but what if White 
calmly captures your rook with 32 £xc3 
instead? Okay, one point for the clever idea, 
minus five for the fact that it hangs a rook. 
This leaves a grand total of minus four (or 
the full minus five for those who went for 

31.. .£c3 without having the unlikely mate to 
back it up). 

31.. JSxa3+ (c) forces many different per¬ 
petual checks but no more. For example, 32 
< S?xa3 Wb4+ 33 <&a2 Wa4+ 34 *bt Sxb2+ 
35 &xb2 Wb4+ 36 *cl Wel + 37 <&b2 
Wb4+ or 32 bxa3 *fd3 33 £b2 Wc4+ 34 
*bl ttfl+ 35 &c2 Wc4+ 36 *dl #fl+. 
One bonus point for each line you estab¬ 
lished ending in a draw (a maximum of 
three) but minus two if you did not realise 
the outcome. 

31.. .®a4 (d) takes top honours as the 
strike to cause White to pack his bags - take 
five points for this. 

31.. .tfa4 0-1 

White actually resigned here. Let us as¬ 
sume White’s next move to be 32 Sxh7 so 
you can have the experience of working out 
the forced win. 

Three bonus points for 32 £xh7 £xa3+ 
33 bxa3 Wb3+ 34 *al *Tbl mate. There 
was no adequate defence. 


Less than 10: You will lift your total by checking any tactics and tricks in the position. 
11-20: You failed to get to grips with this game but, on the positive side, you must have 
found a handful of decent moves. 

21-32: An estimable result. Most of your choices make a lot of sense. 

33-44: A sterling performance. You are a formidable opponent for anyone. 

45+: Phenomenal. You played like Korchnoi in less time than he took for the game. 
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Game 3 

Nunn-Nataf 

France 1999 


I e4 c5 2 £>f3 £>c6 3 d4 cxd4 4 £>xd4 
e5 

The Kalashnikov - a sharp line. 

5 &b5 d6 6 c4 £e7 7 $11 c3 a6 8 £sa3 f 5 
9 Jed3 f4 10 g3 

De Firmian-Shabalov, Denver 1998 
continued more quiedy with 10 5lc2 £lf6 

II b3 0-0 12 i.b2 &h8 13 We2 i.e6 14 
£id5 etc., but Nunn can always be relied 
upon to test the most critical variations. 

10...£tf6 11 gxf4 exf4 12 £.xf4 0-0 13 

£g3 



You are a pawn down but with plenty of 
activity and development to compensate for 
the slight material deficit. Now take over 
the pieces of the French Grandmaster Igor- 
Alexandre Nataf, well known for his confi¬ 
dence and lively ideas. Maybe I should em¬ 
phasise that, as this is a short game, you 
may wish to play extra vigilantly in order to 
catch any bonus points going. 

a) 13...ig4 

b) 13...£>g4 

c) 13...±e6 

d) 13...£)e5 _ 

13...i.g4 (a) is a sensible way to bring the 


last minor piece into play and scores two 
points. There might follow 14 £3, when 

14.. Jk.e6 or 14.. JLhS is possible. 

It is normally correct to develop all your 
pieces before moving a piece for the second 
time, so if that was your reason for dismiss¬ 
ing 13...®g4 (b), you may take a bonus 
point. However, here Nataf judges that he 
should begin to harass White before he has 
time to consolidate his position. Take three 
points if you chose 13...£lg4. 

13.. JLe6 (c) scores two as it is a good 
habit to obey opening principles, while 

13.. .£>e5 (d) is worth one but has limited 
attacking possibilities after 14 jLe2 ilg4 15 
f3±h3 16 figl or 16f4. 

13.. .^g4 14£e2 

a) 14...H5 

b) 14...£ice5 

c) 14...£lf6 

d) 14.„^x£2 _ 

14.. .h5 (a) allows the nasty 15 ^8^15+, so 
lose two points if you chose this. 

14.. .£ke5 (b) receives two different 
scores. Lose one point if you missed 15 f4 
and now think you are dropping a piece. 
However, if you are totally aware that your 
knights are in a spot of bother and you jus¬ 
tified Black’s knight sorties with 15 f4 4ie3 
16 Wd2 £\g2+ then give yourself a point. If 
you saw 17 &dl 4ig6, then take a bonus 
point, plus another two for 17 ^S?f2 £3xf4 18 
&xf4 &g5. 

14.. .£}f6 (c) is okay for one, but the star 
move is the forthright 14...®x£2 (d) - take 
three points for this. 

14.. .^xf2 15 Wd5 + 

Firsdy, did you work out why WTite 
avoided the immediate capture of the 
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knight? 

Two bonus points if you analysed 15 
i.xf2 Kx£2 16 &xf2 i.h4+ 17 ^>e3 (amax- 
ingly the computer programme Fri/% sug¬ 
gested 17 &g2 1^5+ 18 &g4 &xg4 19 
Wd5+ as better for White, but fortunately 
these are a pair of humans...) 17...®g5+ 18 
&d3 £\b4+ 19 &d4 Af2 mate. 

a) 15. ..JLe6 

b) 15...Sf7 

c) 15...&h8 

d) 15...&xhl _ 

There are superior ways to get out of 
check than 15..Jk.e6 (a), which loses three 
points. 

Nothing for 15...fif7 (b) as 16 iLxf2 
leaves your rook pinned on f7. However, if 
you intended to follow up with 16...£lb4, 
chasing the queen away, you can have one 
point. 

15...i?h8 (c) is Natafs choice and is 
worth two points, while 15... < S3xhl is illegal 
and shall therefore be ignored. 

15...&h8 16 £xf2 



a) 16...Hxf2 

b) 16...1.h4 

c) 16...^b4 

d) 16..2ta5 _ 

16...©b4 (c) is a must as Black drives 
away the dominant queen. Take four points 
for this. 


16.. .5xf2 (a) 17 &xf2 ih4+ 18 &g2 
loses much of its appeal (and two points) as 
there are no further checks worth consider¬ 
ing. 

Nothing for 16..JLh4 (b) 17 .&g3 which, 
with Black being a piece down, seems rather 
slow. 

Exchanging queens would head for an 
ending when White is a piece to the good, 
so minus one for 16... (d). 

16.. .£ib4 17 Wh5 

Two bonus points if you relished the 
prospect of 17 Wd4 2xf2 18 ^xf2 iLh4+ 
19 < 4 > f3 iLh3, when Black has a vicious as¬ 
sault against the enemy king. Your score 
increments by one for calculating 19 Wxf2 
Ah4. 

a) 17„,®c2+ 

b) 17...g6 

c) 17...Sx£2 

d) 17...Ae6 _ 

The knight on a3 covers the c2-square, 
so lose three points for choosing 17...?ic2+ 

(a)- 

17.. .g6 (b) seeks to send the white queen 
packing but actually opens up the diagonal 
to allow White some respite with 18 iLd4+, 
so no score there. 

17.. .5xf2 (c) is still high on the list of Na- 
taPs strategy to expose the white monarch, 
so this gets three points. 

Maintaining some pressure with 17...ie6 
(d) is worth one point. 

17.. .2.f2 18 &xf2 

a) 18...&h4+ 

b) 18„.l f f8+ 

c) 18...g6 

d) 18.-Wb6+ _ 

Nataf saw fit to continue his attack with 

18.. .Ah4+ (a) - score three points for this. 
The three alternatives are also good enough 
for one point apiece. 

18.. .£h4+ 19<&g2 
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a) 19...f f g5+ 

b) 19...JLh3+ 

c) W-SW 

d) 19...g6 _ 

The attacking side wants to maintain 
queens on the board so 19...Wg5+ (a) must 
be wrong. This scores no points. 

Minus three for 19...^.h3+ (b) 20 ^xh3. 
If you thought you had a follow-up, I’m 
afraid you don’t. 19...Wd7 (c) also lets White 
off the hook with 20 ®xh4 and scores mi¬ 
nus three. 

Last, but not least, it is 19...g6 (d) which 
gets two points. Take a bonus if you have 
already assessed that the white queen now 
has only two safe squares, and a further one 
if you dismissed 20 Wh6 due to 20...JLg5, 
when her majesty runs out of space. 

19.. .g6 20 Wf3 

a) 20...%5+ 

b) 20...1T6 

c) 20...d5 

d) 20..JLe6 _ 

20... %5+ (a) causes the king to be in¬ 
convenienced again so please add two to 
your score. Add two more if you had real¬ 
ised that the significance of chasing the 
white queen away from h5 was to allow 
Black this notable check on g5. 

It is still not in Black’s interest to ex¬ 
change queens, so nothing for 20...Wf6 (b). 
The sequence 20...d5 (c) 21 4?3xd5 does not 
aid Black in the slightest and hinders your 
score by one. On the contrary, 20...^,e6 (d) 
does no harm and is worth one point. 

20.. . ®g5+ 21 &f1 

Now try and work out a forced win for 
Black. It is harder in your own games be¬ 
cause you do not know exactly when the 
lightning strikes are there, but after years of 
experience one starts to sense when a mate 
might be imminent and there is the tempta¬ 
tion to look that little bit harder. 



Unfortunately for Nunn, who has one of 
the best analytical minds in the business, he 
no doubt saw it all coming... 

a) 21...Wh6 

b) 21„.*g7 

c) 21...i.h3+ 

d) 21...1 f d2 _ 

I suppose I should congratulate you for 
preventing the mate threat of 22 Wf8, so 
one point for 21...Wh6 (a), but you are 
hardly causing Nunn to sweat. 21...&g7 (b) 
is also worth one for the same reason, but 
the same comments apply to you, too . 

21...Jth3+ (c) takes top honours with 
five points, but you need to be aware that 
White can capture your bishop with 22 
Wxh3 and have at least the next move up 
your sleeve. If it turns out that your inten¬ 
tion is not carried out, you must only take 
three points for correcdy ‘guessing’ Natafs 
21st, rather than working it all out. 

Whoops! 21...tfd2 (d) allows 22 Wf8 
mate, but only lose two points as I have 
obviously dragged you into a game that you 
are not comfortable with. 

21...£h3+ 22 Wxh3 

a) 22...Hf8+ 

b) 22...Wf4+ 

c) 22...'fff6+ 

d) 22...Wd2 _ 
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22.. .5f8+ (a) is the correct follow-up and 
scores three points. 

22.. .1 r f4+ (b) and 22...Wf6+ (c) can have 
one if you saw 23 ^g2 falls foul of 23..MU 
mate. If, however, you rejected these on the 
basis that White could interpose both 
checks with bishop or queen, have a bonus. 

22.. .'S r d2 (d) loses one point and the 
whole plot after 23 < &g2 Wxb2 24 Sabi 
Wxa3 25 Sb3 #a5 26 Wxh4. 

22...Ef8 + 23 £f3 



Award yourself two bonuses if you saw 
the attack starting with 23 ®£3 Sxf3+ 24 
JLxf3 ^63. Add another for the sequence 
25 <&g2 W£2+ 26 <&h3 Wxf3+ 27 <&xh4 h6, 
with the idea of 28...g5 mate. 

a) 23..MdZ 

b) 23...We3 

c) 23...Wh5 

d) 23...Ag3 _ 

23.. .Wd2 (a) is tempting for two but al¬ 
lows White to resist with 24 ^3e2. 

23.. . 1 .fe3 (b) really puts the boot in for 
four points. 

23.. .#h5 (c) tries to make use of the fact 
that the bishop is pinned but, with best play 
by White, Black cannot break through after 
24 s£?e2. Score one point for 23... 1 B r h5. 

Black has given away material and cannot 
afford exchanges in the variation 23...^.g3 
(d) 24 Wxg3 Wxg3 25 hxg3 SxB+ 26 &e2. 
Score minus two for 23...JLg3. 


23.. .We3 24 #xh4 

a) 24...Sxf3+ 

b) 24...#xf3+ 

c) 24...£>d3 

d) 24...t f d3+ _ 

One point for 24...Sxf3+ (a), although 
strangely there is no mate after 25 ^g2. The 
move 24...Wxf3+ (b) also merits one point 
with a further bonus if you spotted 25 ^gl 
Sf4 (threatening the white queen and 
...Sg4). You score another if you judged 
that 26 Wd8+ does not lead to a perpetual 
for White. However, it is now pay day for 
the defenders, who receive two bonus 
points for the timely 26 Wxf4 ®xf4 27 Hfl. 

The relentless pressure on the f2-square 
continues mercilessly with 24...£\d3 (c) - 
score five - but the alternative use of the 
d3-square with 24...Wd3+ (d) leads nowhere 
after 25 ^g2 and scores minus one. 

24.. .^d3 25 £>d5 

a) 25...Wxe4 

b) 25...Hxf3+ 

c) 25...#xf3+ 

d) 25...WC+ _ 

25.. .Wxe4 (a) costs you eight on account 
of 26 ®xe4, while the other blunder 

25.. .^f2+ (d) is less costly (minus three) 
because of 26 ’ffxf2 £\xf2 27 < 4 , xf2. 

25.. .5.f3+ (b) appears catastrophic for 
White at first sight, but on closer inspection 
26 <&g2 W&2+ 27 *gl £lf2 28 Wd8+ &g7 
29 We7+ Sf7 30 Wh4 sees White hanging 
on. Similarly, White does not fall off the 
tightrope after 26...Sf2+ 27 ^gl. Score one 
point for 25...Sxf3+. 

25.. .Wxf3+ (c) is deadly and scores three, 
but the smart players will be looking ahead. 

25.. .^xf3+ 26 *g1 

a) 26...Wf2+ 

b) 26...^f2 

c) 26...Se8 

d) 26...g5_ 
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26.. . 1 .f2+ (a) spoils an otherwise dra¬ 
matic encounter after 27 Wfx(7 £>xf2 28 
Sfl. 

26.. .<53f2 (b) top scores with three points. 
If you just thought you were threatening 

27.. .^h3+ with this manoeuvre, only take 
two - 27...Wxhl mate is the real issue. 

Minus one for the bizarre 26...Se8 (c), 
which permits White to come back from 
the brink with 27 *f6+. 

26.. .g5 (d) has some merits in that 27 
®xg5 allows 27...Wf2 mate. If this was your 
reasoning you are entided to two points, but 
only one if you thought 27 SbtgS was a cue 
for 27...Sg8. If you passed over 26...g5 due 
to the solid 27 Wg3, award yourself one 
bonus in addition to the points attached to 
your own move selection. 

26.. .£if2 27<&f1 



a) 27...® r xhl+ 

b) 27...43xhl+ 

c) 27...£}xe4+ 

d) 27...g5 


27.. .tt r xhl + (a) scores four as it can’t be 
bad to pocket a pair of rooks. If you saw 
that this was on the cards before White’s 
27th move, then add two to your total. 

Two points for 27...£lxhl + (b), which 
leads to much the same after 28 s£?gl £\f2 
29 ^fl ®hl + . Have a bonus if you realised 
this. 28 ^?el Wfl+ also gives the same re¬ 
sult. 

Nothing for 27...^xe4+ (c) 28 ^gl be¬ 
cause if you try and repeat with 28...4if2, 
you have opened yourself up to 29 Wd4+. 
Why permit White any chance at all? 

Finally, one point for 27...g5 (d) if you 
foresaw 28 Wxg5 £3xe4+, with two further 
bonuses for analysing 28 Wg3 S f xhl+ 29 
Wgl ?3h3+ as hopel ess for White. 

27.. .»xh1 + 28 &e2 

a) 28...i'xe4+ 

b) 28...SW4 

c) 28... 1 ffxal 

d) 28...1 r dl+ _ 

28.. .'S'xe4+ (a) fails to finish White off 
and scores minus two, while capturing with 

28.. .£>xe4 (b) is even worse after 29 Sxhl 
(minus ten for this). The impetuous 

28.. .®dl+ (d) may be final after 29 &e3 
Wd3 mate, but is final for you after 29 
Sxdl so drop your total by ten. 

28.. .t , xal (c) earns two for successfully 
mopping up 

28.. .Wxa1 0-1 

It is time to give up the fight as 29 4ie3 
Wxb2+ 30 ®ac2 leaves White help¬ 
less. 


It only remains to compare your total with the comments below. 

Less than 14:1 wonder whether your score would shoot up if you were permitted to take 
off your lowest two scores. 

14-24: A stable result but searching deeper into the variations will help you. 

25-35: A commendable performance. You must have spotted some important lines. 
36-47: This is a fine score for a highly complex encounter. Your tactics are spot on. 

48+: Even with the multiple choice format, this is a true grandmaster achievement.. 
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Game 4 

N.Pert-Hebden 

Hastings 2001/02 


1 d4 £sf6 2 £if3 g6 3 c4 &g7 4 £>c3 0-0 
5 i_g5 c5 6 d5 d6 7 e4 a6 8 £>d2 h6 9 
&h4e5 

With the last move, Hebden has steered 
the game into a more typical kind of King’s 
Indian, an opening at which he excels. 

10 !e2 We8 11 a3 h5 

The centre is blocked and so the play 
should concentrate on the wings. Black is 
absolutely correct in attempting to mount a 
kingside offensive. 

12 b4 ^bd7 13 f3 £ih7 14 i.f2 b6 15 
Ebl £h6 16 bxc5 bxc5 17 #a4 

White continues to try and infiltrate via 
the queenside. 

17...We7 18 £sb3 h4 19 £>a5 Wg5 20 

0-0 

Note that 20 Wc6 runs into 20...Wd2+. 



Both players have been attempting to 
further their ambitions. Now it is time to 
see if you can. 

a) 20„.h3 

b) 20...£ihf6 

c) 20...£idf6 

d) 20...f5 _ 

20...h3 (a) is worth one, although after 21 


g3 Black must still face the threat of 22 
#c6. 

20.. .<S3hf6 (b) drops one point but, per¬ 
haps more vitally, 21 Wc6 Ha7 22 #xd6 
causes the base of Black’s pawn chain to 
disintegrate. 

20.. .^df6 (c) scores three and cleverly in¬ 
tends to meet 21 #c6 with 21...,&h3, after 
which Black’s rooks are connected and a 
kingside attack is underway. 

20.. .£5 (d) may be a typical pawn break in 
the King’s Indian, but again 21 ®c6 would 
be difficult to meet so no score. 

20.. .<£df6 21 &h1 

a) 21...h3 

b) 21...£ih5 

c) 21...#d2 

d) 21...j.d7 _ 

Hebden has been perfecting these lines 
for many years and is adept at placing his 
knights on their most effective ‘circuits’. 

21.. .^3h5 (b) takes the honours with three 
points, with an additional bonus if you ana¬ 
lysed 22 Wc6 <Sg3+. If White wants to 
avoid losing an exchange by capturing the 
knight, then unstoppable mate occurs with, 
for example, 23 hxg3 hxg3 24 ^.xg3 ®xg3 
25 Wxa8 &e3. If you had no trouble 
executing this thematic attack, then maybe 
you should consider taking up the energetic 
King’s Indian Defence if you haven’t done 
so already. Of course, you should also give 
yourself another bonus. 

21 ...h3 (a) is reasonable and scores one 
point, although Black would prefer to keep 
the option of plonking a piece on g3 or f4 
later. This possibility would be virtually 
ruled out after 21...h3 22 g3. 

Also worth one point is 21...Ad7 (d), 
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which certainly keeps the white queen out 
of c6 but it has the drawback of leaving the 
b7-square unattended after 22 £3c6. 

Deduct one for 21... #d2 (c) as 22 flfdl 
pushes you back - 22...Wxc3 23 Sd3 traps 
her majesty. 

21.. .€Hi 5 22 Sfdl 

a) 22...f5 

b) 22...Ad7 

c) 22...^g3+ 

d) 22...£V7f6 _ 

Starting at the lowest, 22...Ad7 (b) drops 
three due to the simple 23 Wxdl. Next up 
comes 22...f5 (a), which loses two on ac¬ 
count of the strength of 23 Wc6 Sa7 24 
Wxd6 fif6 25 Wxc5. Still in negative terri¬ 
tory, but less damaging, is 22...®7f6 (d) for 
minus one. It should be clear by now that 

23 ® r c6 is waiting to happen if Black does 
not distract White on the kingside. 

22...4ig3+ (c) pushes forward and scores 
three, again with the theme of 23 hxg3 hxg3 

24 Ael #h4+ 25 *gl Wh2+ 26 *fl Whl 
mate. Take a bonus point for seeing that out 
to the finale. 

22.. .£kj3+ 23 &g1 



a) 23...Ah3 

b) 23...h3 

c) 23...4ixe2+ 

d) 23...£ih5 _ 

Here Hebden missed the powerful 


23.. .Ah3! (a), after which 24 hxg3? hxg3 25 
Ael Wh4 gives Black a devastating attack. 
Take five points if you saw this, plus a bo¬ 
nus of three for spotting the superior de¬ 
fence 24 Axg3 hxg3 25 gxh3 4Pe3+ 26 
*hl, although Black is still doing well after 

26.. .Wf2 27 hxg3 Wxg3 28 Afl Wxf3+ 29 
Ag2 Wxc3. 

23.. .®xe2+ (c) was Hebden’s preference 
as he seeks to eliminate an important enemy 
defender. Take two points for this. 

23.. .h3 (b) proves to be too ambitious af¬ 
ter 24 hxg3 and costs you three points. 

Maintaining the knight with 23...£ih5 (d) 
scores nothing unless you realised that you 
have 24 Vfc6 covered on the strength of 

24.. .53.4 etc., in which case your score in¬ 
creases by one. 

23.. .£ixe2+ 24£>xe2 



a) 24...Sa7 

b) 24...Ah3 

c) 24...h3 

d) 24...1d8 _ 

It is incredible how Black can continue to 
create threats to forestall the white invasion. 

24...Ah3 (b) is no exception and scores 
three points. 

One point for 24...Sa7 (a), although 25 
Hb8 leaves Black struggling to hold his 
queenside together. 24...h3 (c) is also suffi¬ 
cient for one, but nothing for 24...Sd8 (d) 
which invites 25 <S3c6 and Sb8. 
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24.. .1.h3 25 g3 

a) 25...hxg3 

b) 25...®f6 

c) 25...Hab8 

d) 25...f5 _ 

25.. .5ab8 (c) is a timely challenge of the 
b-file and scores two points. You score an 
extra one if you reasoned that you have 
prevented 2b6 by White. Further justifica¬ 
tion for Black’s last can be found in the 
following variations, with bonuses given in 
brackets: 

1) 26 Sxb8 Hxb8 27 £)c6 Sb2 (one 
point) 28 £kl We3 (one point) 29 Jbte3 
JLxe3+ 30 ^?hl ig2 mate (one point). 

2) 26 £3c6 ELxbl 27 Sxbl Wd2 (one 
point), threatening the knight and further 
progress with ...^.e3 (one point for both) 
and ...^g5 (one point). 

3) 26 ^hbl #h5 (one point), threatening 
f3, ...£lg5 and a potential pin on the b7- 
knught should White play 27 Sd3 (one 
point for everything). 

One point for 25...hxg3 (a), but the h4- 
pawn can prove to be a useful asset in some 
variations. No score for 25...4if6 (b) allow¬ 
ing 26 £3b7 and, if necessary, Hb6. 

25.. .f5 (d) comes into strong considera¬ 
tion and scores a point, but for those who 
felt that 26 Wd7 would be too constrictive 
and therefore passed over this move, take a 
well deserved bonus. 

25.. J£ab8 26 £b3 

a) 26...Sxb3 

b) 26...hxg3 

c) 26...&g4 

d) 26...gbe8 _ 

26.. .fixb3 (a) scores two, while delaying a 
decision with 26...hxg3 (b) is okay for one. 

26.. .1Lg4 (c) 27 fxg4 is as ridiculous and 
loses three and, finally, giving up the b-file 
so easily with 26...Sbe8 (d) leaves your 
score static for the time being. 

26.. .Exb3 27 Wxb3 



a) 27...hxg3 

b) 27...f5 

c) 27...#d8 

d) 27-Ah8 _ 

You must have notched up a few points 
by now if you have been playing ...hxg3. I 
will again give one for (a), but really there is 
no need to release the tension. 

Hebden prefers to get on with the the¬ 
matic thrust 27...£5 (b), which scores four 
points. If you exchanged rooks on move 26, 
consciously saving your f8-rook to lend 
weight to ...f7-f5, take a bonus. You either 
have great foresight or have been studying 
classic masterpieces of the King’s Indian, of 
which Kasparov is also a great adherent. 

One point for 27...Wd8 (c), although in¬ 
stinct alone should rule out such a backward 
move in this game. 

27... < S?h8 (d) does nothing to improve 
Black’s position, so nothing for you. 

27...f5 28 exf5 

a) 28...Hxf5 

b) 28...gxf5 

c) 28...#xf5 

d) 28...hxg3 _ 

Everyone’s a winner here, but to differ¬ 
ent degrees. 

One for 28...&xf5 (a), two for 28...gxf5 
(b), and three for 28...Wxf5 (c). However, 
this time Black has decided that it is high 
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time to open the h-file with 28...hxg3 (d), 
which scores four. One extra is credited to 
you if you realised that white must recapture 
on g3 first before doing anything else. 

28...hxg3 29 hxg3 



a) 29...Sxf5 

b) 29...gxf5 

c) 29...Wxf5 

d) 29...&xf5 _ 

Again 29...flxf5 (a) scores one, 29...gxf5 
scores two, and 29... Wxf5 (c) scores three. 
With 29...Wx f5 you can add one to your 
total if you realised that f3 is under attack. 

29.. Jbcf5 (d) does not score as it is a 
backward move that releases some pressure 
around the white king. 

29.. .1fxf5 30 Wd3 

a) 30...Wxd3 

b) 30...*'xf3 

c) SO...!^ 

d) 30...e4 _ 

Nothing for 30...'H r xd3 (a) as 31 Sxd3 
£)g5 32 f4 is not so clear. The answer is also 
not found in 30... Wd7 (c) 31 l r xg6+, which 
sets you back one. 

You can be forgiven for assuming that 

30.. .1 r xf3 (b) is a logical conclusion to a 
carefully controlled build up by Black as he 
pockets his reward of a pawn. It pockets 
you three points, especially as White is 
obliged to exchange queens due to the mate 


threat on g2. There is nothing fundamen¬ 
tally wrong with 30...Wxf3, but Hebden 
wants more... 

30.. .e4 (d) is the star performer for five, 
with 31 fxe4 out of the equation due to 

31.. .1 r xf2+. You score a bonus if you saw 
that. 

30.. .e4 31 Wxe 4 

a) 31...Wxf3 

b) 31...Wxe4 

c) 31...£>f6 

d) 31...£lg5 _ 

31.. .Wxf3 (a) is obviously a worse version 
of the previous 30...Wxf3, so only one point 
there. 

31.. .Wxe4 (b) scores four. If you have 
not worked out what Hebden is up to, then 
all will be revealed following 31...®xe4. 

Neither 31...?3f6 (c) nor 31... < S3g5 (d) are 
likely to impress the crowds that Hebden 
thrives on drawing (I don’t mean in a sketch 
book!), so zero for these. 

31.. 2txe4 32 fxe4 



a) 32...£)g5 

b) 32...£tf6 

c) 32...&g4 

d) 32..JSe8 _ 

32...£ig5 (a) and 32...©f6 (b) are rea¬ 
sonably active for one and two points re¬ 
spectively. 32...Se8 (d) is satisfactory for 
one, but by no means the stunning culmina- 
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tion of Black’s recent play. 

It is 32...ig4 (c) that illustrates what 
Black’s play was all about and scores four 
points. Award yourself two bonuses if you 
planned this when selecting 30...e4, while 
you score one if you cottoned on when 
choosing 31...Wxe4. Look now at how the 
bishop pair is working in harmony. 

32...&g4 33 £>b7 

A bonus point is awarded for those who 
intended to meet 33 flel with 33..JLd2. 



a) 33...1.xe2 

b) 33...<$5f6 

c) 33...£f6 

d) 33...$3g5 _ 

33...<$5f6 (b) 34 ?5xd6 and 33...Hf6 (c) 34 
e5 dxe5 35 d6 give White a glimmer of hope 
and therefore temporarily stagnate your 
total. 

Don’t be hard on yourself if you made 
the assumption that 33....&xe2 (a) was a 
foregone conclusion, and award yourself 
two points for this. However, 33...43g5 (d) 
is most punishing and scores four. 34 <$3xd6 
is now met by ...<$3h3 + (one point) with 
disastrous consequences for White. 

33...£)g5 34 $5f4 

a) 34...i.xdl 

b) 34...<$3f7 

c) 34...£)h3+ 

d) 34...£5xe4 


The hard graft is over and Black need 
look no further than 34„..fi.xdl (a) for three 
points. 

Zilch for 34...$3f7 (b) 35 Hbl and minus 
two for 34...53h3+ (c) 35 $3xh3 ^.xh3 36 
<$3xd6. I’m sure you will be disappointed for 
overlooking (a) if you opted for 34...5lxe4 
(d), but you can have one point in consola¬ 
tion. 

34.. .£xd1 35 £ixd6 

a) 35...Ed8 

b) 35...Bb8 

c) 35...£)f7 

d) 35-i.b3 _ 

35.. .5d8 (a) is sufficient is for one point 
- 36 i.xc5 ±f8 could foUow. Both 35...SV7 
(c) and 35...i.b3 (d) also score one, al¬ 
though I hope you analysed the capturing 
sequences 35...<$3f7 36 <$5x17 < S?xf7 37 JLtcS 
Hc8 and 35...ilb3 36 $5xg6 $5h3+ 37 ^g2 
<$5xf2 38 ©xf8 ixf8 39 *xf2 &xd6. 

Typically, the King’s Indian stalwart pre¬ 
fers to play actively for mate. 35...Sb8 (b) 
scores three points. 

35.. .Eb8 36 &xc5 

a) 36...&M 

b) 36...E£b2 

c) 36...AI8 

d) 36...&h7 _ 

Four points for 36...Sb2 (b), which con¬ 
fines the white monarch to the back rank, 
thus aiding the task of setting up a mate. 

36.. .5bl (a) scores one and indirectly de¬ 
fends the g-pawn (37 <$3xg6 ih5+). 

36.. .^h7 (d) is sensible and also scores one, 
but nothing for 36..JLf8 (c). 

36.. .5.2 37 &e3 

a) 37...<$3f3+ 

b) 37...<$5h3+ 

c) 37.. JLffi 

d) 37...-&f3 _ 

37.. JLf3 (d) restricts the opponent’s 
movements and scores four points. Sud- 
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denly there are back rank threats appearing 
such as 38 c5 <S3h3+ 39 <4>fl 2bl + 40 ±cl 
2xcl mate and 39 ®xh3 Jlxe3 + 40 4ft 
2b 1 mate. Up to two bonus points arc 
available if you were able to back up your 
decision with either or both of the varia¬ 
tions given. 

37.. .±f8 (c) scores two, with the main 
lines running 38 e5 £\f3 + and 38 c5 Jlxd6 
39 cxd6 jfi.a4, which leaves White’s lifeline 
only temporarily connected. 

37.. .^3f3+ (a) is tempting for one point, 
especially if you think it’s a 50-50 shot at 38 
Sl?hl Sh2 mate! Finally, 37...^h3+ (b) also 
nets one, as long as you realised that 38 
<53xh3 is well met by 38...iLxe3 + . Nothing 
for those not aware of any tactics here. 

37.. . jLf3 38 &d4 

a) 38...£tti3+ 

b) 38...fibl+ 

c) 38...£ixe4 

d) 38...Sd2 _ 

Liquidating with 38...<S3xe4 (c) is worth 
two points, but this is conditional on you 
having calculated both 39 <£>xe4 Sbl+ 40 
^f2 jLxe4 and 39 Jlxb2 ^xd6 40 c5 iLxf4 
41 gxf4 ?3c4 to a satisfactory conclusion. 
No points here if you did not make any 
calculations. 

Take two for 38...fibl + (b) 39 ^f2 
£3xe4+, although it is the quiet but deadly 

38.. .2d2 (d) which is worth double that at 
four points. 

It only remains for you to see how you did. 


This time 38...£ih3+ (a) 39 <53xh3 holds 
no regrets for White, so reduce your total by 
three. 

38...Sd2 39 &b6 



a) 39...±g4 

b) 39...£ixe4 

c) 39...^.xe4 

d) 39...^.f8 _ 

39...jk.g4 (a) entices White to resign and 
scores four. A bonus point is scored if you 
have already set your sights on 40...^3f3+ 41 
ifl ^.xf4 42 gxf4 iLh3 mate, which White 
is hard pushed to delay, let alone prevent. 
The materialistic 39...53xe4 (b) and 

39.. .JLxe4 (c) are both worthy of three, 
while 39...JLf8 (d) scores two points. 

39.. .£g4 40 a4 

White either lost on time or played his 
move here and was left looking at a hope¬ 
less position and so therefore resigned. 


Less than 18: I would have set the minimum target at 18 for all serious chess players so I 
hope you were not too far short. 1 bet it is still those blunders that are costing you. 

18-31: A proficient performance. Nothing wrong with your chess understanding but do 
you lack the killer instinct to hunt for the most devastating continuation? 

32-45: A strong, solid result. You have come through the maze of calculations with your 
head held high. An average club player should expect to score in this range. 

46-59: You can be delighted with this score as it must have been made up of best or sec¬ 
ond best moves. The King’s Indian Defence must suit your style too. 

60+: Amazing precision. Not many players can maintain such control over a position. 
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Attack is the Best form of Defence 


There's nothing like a good old fashioned 
quote to create a chapter heading! 

In this chapter we look at some attacks 
being defended or repelled. In the first en¬ 
counter we see our very own British home¬ 
grown Grandmaster Michael Adams in ac¬ 
tion, admittedly swamped in the rest of the 
chapter by a hoard of Eastern Europeans. 
This game, along with Game 7, witnesses 
the player with the black pieces keeping the 
position tight and sound so that White can¬ 
not break down his defences. Later in these 
games, and in their own way, the tables are 
turned and Black goes on to win. 

Naturally there is a time and a place to 
defend, but it is pleasing and can often be 
rewarding if one can distract an opponent 
from his threats by creating a more power¬ 
ful one, or a series of menaces, of your own. 


In Game 6 and, more particularly, in Game 
8, White launches his attack first, only to 
have to defend against a fiercer attack in 
return. 

It is also certainly true in some endings, 
that constant passivity will lead downhill to 
disaster and it’s the sudden counterattack 
that could save the day. The final game of 
the chapter displays some complications 
that spill over in to the ending. For much of 
this game it is not at all obvious which 
player stands better, as they both do their 
fair share of attacking. The final result of a 
draw illustrates that not all games are deci¬ 
sive. 

Again I hope you enjoy the variety of 
openings and remember that sensible 
moves will be rewarded, as will refuting 
some of the suggestions given. 
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Game 5 

Shirov-Adams 

European Team Championship, Leon 2001 


I e4 e5 2 3 £if6 

The Petroff is regarded as one of the 
most solid defences to 1 e4. 

3 £ixe5 d6 4 £if3 £xe4 5 &d3 

The drawback for the ambidous player of 
the black pieces is that White can exdnguish 
any life from the position with 5 We2 ^e7 
6 d3 4^f6 7 ® r xe7+ etc. 

5...£if6 6 0-0 &e7 7 h3 0-0 8 c3 Se8 9 
£c2 b6 10 d4 &b7 

Adams finds a nice diagonal for his fi- 
anchettoed bishop. 

II £g5 h6 12 £h4 £te4 13 £xe7 Bxe7 
14 ^bd2 

The symmetrical nature of the pawns 
makes it hard for either side to achieve any 
imbalance in the position. Now choose how 
you think the English Grandmaster contin¬ 
ued. 



a) 14...^xd2 

b) 14...f5 

c) 14...^f6 

d) 14...d5 _ 

14...£3xd2 (a) scores two points. Either 
recapture by White will probably leave Shi- 
rov with no alternative but to mentally dis¬ 


card this line from future use as White can 
hardly claim any opening advantage. 

14.. .f5 (b), 14...&F6 (c) and 14...d5 (d) are 
all playable and score one point. 

14.. .<£xd2 15 Wxd2 

a) 15...&e4 

b) 15...i.xG 

c) 15...^d7 

d) 15...d5 _ 

15.. .^d7 (c) scores two as an important 
developing move, but 15...JLxf3 (b) gets top 
marks of three points. One has to feel a bit 
sorry for Shirov because if he had got away 
with doubling his pawns in such a manner 
he would have been praised for such a con¬ 
cept. However, since he went on to lose an 
otherwise equal game up to this point, peo¬ 
ple wondered what he was playing at to 
allow his pawn structure to be shattered in 
such a fashion. 

It feels odd to shut in the bishop with 

15.. .d5 (d) for no reason. 16 ®d3 g6 17 
Bfel is clearly extremely comfortable for 
White, so no points. 

The attempt at exchanging bishops with 

15.. JLe4 (a) 16 ,&xe4 Bxe4 17 Bfel can 
have one, but moving the bishop like this 
loses time for Black. 

15.. .£xf3 16 gxf3 

a) 16...£3 c6 

b) 16...^d7 

c) 16«.ttd7 

d) 16-lfc8 _ 

One point for everything here with the 
exception of 16... < 53d7 (b), which scores two 
- the knight is heading to lend support to 
the kingside. If you sensed that this was 
where the knight belonged or worked out 
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that you may need it to cover the h7-square, 
award yourself a bonus point. 

16.. .£id7 17 &h2 

a) 17...£tf6 

b) i7...irf8 

c) 17...Se6 

d) 17...d5 _ 

If you have realised that White is intend- 
ing 18 Sgl, when he will be threatening to 
capture on h6 with his queen, have a bonus 
point. If you are regretting the fact that you 
opened up the g-file to allow this ‘attack’, 
however, take it off again. If you are to pro¬ 
gress, you have to learn how to weather the 
odd storm. Think of your beautiful pawn 
formation in the long term! 

No points for 17...£)f6 (a) which doesn’t 
prove seaworthy after 18 Sgl ^h8 19 Sg3 

19.. .Wd7 20 Sagl lg8 21 Sxg7 Sxg7 22 
Wxh6+ Sh7 23 Wxf6+ Sg7 24 ttxg7 mate. 
Also potent is 19 Sxg7 ^xg7 20 Sgl-I- ^f8 
21 Wxh6+ &e8 22 &a4+ Sd7 23 Sel + 
Wei 24 #h8+ ?3g8 25 WxgS mate. 17...d5 
(d) also asks for trouble after 18 Sgl ^h8 
19 Sxg7 <&xg7 20 Sgl+ *f8 21 Wxh6+ 
&e8 22 Sg8+ ®f8 23 &a4+ Sd7 24 WxfB 
mate. I am not saying these lines are forced 
but they are very dangerous and best 
avoided. If you passed over (a) and (d) due 
to these sacrificial possibilities, you deserve 
two bonuses. 

17...®f8 (b) nets one point since 18 Sgl 
<±>h8 covers all the sacrifices on g7, but 

17.. .5.6 (c) gets you three. You score an 
extra one as long as you appreciated that the 
f6-square will be a major pivot, from which 
Black will both defend and attack. 

17...Se6 18 Sgl 

a) 18...*h8 

b) 18...#h4 

c) 18...He8 

d) 18...1Y6 _ 

lS.-.'i’hS (a) defends satisfactorily for 
two points, but none for 18...Wh4 (b). 


which invites White to gain time with Sg4. 

18.. .5e8 (c) puts your position in disarray 
with 19 Wxh6 and drops two points. 

18.. .^f6 (d) was the preferred option by 
Adams and scores three. 

IB... 1 ®^ 19 Sg3 

a) 19...g6 

b) 19...<&h8 

c) 19...Sae8 

d) 19...g5 _ 

19.. .g6 (a) could well have been in the 
picture if the black pawn was still on h7, but 
given that it is strongly met by 20 Wxh6, 
deduct one from your total. 

It shows a certain amount of experience 
to want to get your king off the semi-open 
g-file with 19...^h8 (b) - score two for this. 

19.. .5ae8 (c) must come into considera¬ 
tion. Score two for this, and there is a bonus 
available if you realised that the black rooks 
can be held at bay with 20 jk.d3. 

Finally, let us consider 19...g5 (d). One 
should try not to do this to one’s king pro¬ 
tection as a general rule, but with the spe¬ 
cific analysis of 20 f4 backing up that theory 
here, lose two points. 

19...&h8 20 Sagl 



a) 20...c5 

b) 20...Sae8 

c) 20...Sg8 

d) 20...h5 
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One of the hardest types of judgements 
in chess is whether two rooks or a queen are 
likely to be stronger. So, the critical question 
here is whether 21 Sxg7 ®xg7 22 Sxg7 
^xg7 is a threat or not. Adams certainly 
made the effort to prevent it, so three 
points for 20...Hg8 (c). Both 20...c5 (a) and 

20.. .5ae8 (b) both fail to score, while 20...h5 
(d) loses one point on account of 21 Sxg7 
#xg7 22 Sxg7 <&xg7 23 &f5 He7 24 
»g5+. 

20.. .5g8 21 f4 

a) 21...Se7 

b) 21...We7 

c) 21...a5 

d) 21-g5 _ 

With 21...Se7 (a) Black is still strengthen¬ 
ing his position and ruling out any future 
attacks on his rook. Score two points for 
this and one apiece for 21...We7 (b) and 

21. „a5 (c). 

21 ...g5 (d) is still out of the question, not 
least because of 22 fxg5 hxg5 23 Sxg5 Sxg5 
24 2xg5. Deduct cwo if you chose this. 

21 ...2e7 22 Wd3 

a) 22...Wxf4 

b) 22...g5 

c) 22...£)f8 

d) 22„.g6 _ 

I am reminded of Monopoly when you 
are sent to jail and cannot collect the £200. 
Your punishment for 22...®xf4 (a) or 

22. „g5 (b), both falling for 23 Wh7 mate, is 
to return to zero. If you had not moved into 
positive territory anyway, count yourself 
lucky. If you are actually sniggering because 
you are on a minus score and expect now to 
promote yourself to zero, deduct a further 
five and set your new overall target at zero. 

Two points’ credit goes to 22...<S3f8 (c) as 
Black’s position is as safe as houses. Adams 
will now turn his attention to chipping away 
at his opponent’s weaknesses. 

I’m afraid that 22...g6 (d) shouldn’t score. 


It invites White to play for f4-f5 and is un¬ 
fair to Adams’ carefully constructed defence 
- he has been so diligent at avoiding any 
weakening pawn moves on his kingside. 
However, if you are still with me, to ease 
my feelings of perhaps being too harsh, I 
will award one point for preventing the 
mate on h7. 

22.. .£)f8 23 W13 

a) 23,..c5 

b) 23...d5 

c) 23...<$3e6 

d) 23...^g6 _ 

Two points for 23...c5 (a), which sees the 
start of Black’s counterplay. Now Shirov 
has to decide whether to limit the scope of 
the black knight (and his own bishop!) with 
d4-d5, or to exchange on c5, allowing the 
knight use of the e6-square. 

23.. .d5 (b) and 23...?3e6 (c) are reason¬ 
able for one point. However, you needed to 
have calculated that 23...d5 24 ®xd5 allows 
Black to regain the pawn with 24...Wxf4. 

23.. .43g6 (d) is the only mistake on offer 
here. The sequence 24 JLxg6 fxg6 25 Sxg6 
costs you one point. 

23.. .c5 24 d5 



a) 24...C4 

b) 24...b5 

c) 24...a6 

d) 24...gfo7 
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Expanding on the queenside with 24...b5 
(b) is worth two points. The alternadves 
score one, although I am not sure where 
you are heading with 24...?3h7 (d). 

24.. .b5 25 21g2 

a) 25...a6 

b) 25...©d7 

c) 25...2el 

d) 25...2b7 _ 

25.. .a6 (a) is safe for one point. Also take 
one for 25...£k!7 (b), as long as you realised 
that 26 Wd3 is still on the cards. 

25.. .5el (c) scores one as it asks White 
what he is up to, but nothing for vacating 
the open e-file with 25...Sb7 (d). 

25.. .2e1 26 Sgl 



a) 26...2xgl 

b) 26...®e7 

c) 26..JSe7 

d) 26...Se8 _ 

It is quite normal for grandmasters to al¬ 
low one repetition and then try something 
else. 26...Se7 (c) adds two to your score, 
while the other three options gain a respect¬ 
able one. 

26...2e7 27 a3 

a) 27...Se8 

b) 27...c4 

c) 27...a6 

d) 2i..M m _ 


Three points for 27...c4 (b), a move 
which cleverly takes the possibility of ®d3 
out of the equation, thus releasing the 
knight from his duties at f8. 

Protecting the potentially loose b-pawn 
with 27...a6 (c) is okay for one, as is 

27.. .Wh4 (d). 

Black is not short of a plan and therefore 
does not have to resort to waiting with 

27.. .5.8 (a) - no points for this. 

27.. .c4 28 ifg4 



a) 28...h5 

b) 28...g6 

c) 28...<£d7 

d) 28...Sc7 _ 

I hope no one chose 28...h5 (a). If you 
did, go back to zero. This choice was really 
put in to highlight the pretty mate after 29 
tt r xh5+ tth6 30 Wxh6+ gxh6 31 Sxg8 
mate. 

28...£>d7 (c) raises your credit by two, 
but nothing for 28...2c7 (d). I still mistrust 

28.. .g6 (b) on account of 29 f5, so no score 
there. 

28.. .£id7 29 a4 

a) 29...bxa4 

b) 29...a6 

c) 29...Sb8 

d) 29...£k5 _ 

There is no reason (and therefore no 
points awarded) to exchange pawns here 
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with 29...bxa4 (a) 30 j£.xa4, which deprives 
the black c-pawn of back up. 29...a6 (b) is 
the most logical response to keep the pawn 
chain intact - score two for this. 

Lose one for 29...Hb8 (c). This may be 
designed to save the b-pawn but unfortu¬ 
nately deserts the g7-pawn. I am not accus¬ 
ing you of simply chucking a piece with 

29.. .<§3e5 (d), but after 30 fxe5 Wxf2+ 31 
Slg2 that is what it amounts to (lose two 
points). 

29.. .a6 30 a5 



a) 30...£k5 

b) 30...g6 

c) 30...See8 

d) 3Q...Sge8 _ 

I don’t like repeating myself too much, 
but as it is the first time this saying has sur¬ 
faced during this encounter, please forgive 
me for pointing out that ‘the pawns tell the 
pieces where to go’. If that black knight 
could speak, don’t you think he would be 
asking his master for a great view on c5? 
Take two points for 30... < S3c5 (a). 

30.. .g6 (b) can have one point since 
White will not be so tempted by 31 f5 if the 
black knight is immediately going to jump 
into e5. 

30.. .5ee8 (c) and 30...Sge8 (d) both slip 
up in their own way and drop two points. 
Make sure you work out why before mov¬ 
ing on. 


30.. .£ic5 31 Se3 

a) 31...Sxe3 

b) 31...Sge8 

c) 31...£>b3 

d) 31...£ib7 _ 

31...<53b3 (c) automatically nets two as the 
text move, although the next few steps do 
indicate that it may not have been best. 
Both 31...Sxe3 (a) and 31...£3b7 (d) are 
worth one. 

Although 31...Sge8 (b) is perhaps a natu¬ 
ral response, you lose five for not pursuing 
every check and capture to the end of the 
variations. If you had, you would have dis¬ 
covered that 31...fige8 32 2xe7 ffxe7 33 
Wc8+ is highly embarrassing, as is 

32.. .Wxe7 33 1^7 mate. 

31 ...$3b3 32 Bgel 



a) 32...Sxe3 

b) 32...Sc7 

c) 32...Hb7 

d) 32...b4 _ 

Only one move is going to move you in 
the right direction here and that is 32...Sxe3 
(a). Take two points for this. 

Scrambling around with 32...Sc7 (b) and 

32.. .5b7 (c) 33 Se8 4ixa5 34 2xg8+ ( <£?xg8 
35 Wc8+ is asking for trouble. Black cannot 
afford to give up the e-tile for nothing. No 
points for 32...Sc7 and lose one for 

32.. .Bb7. 
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Don’t forget to give some respect to your 
opponent’s previous move and at least ask 
yourself if he is up to anything. In this case 
he is after your rook on e7 so diminish your 
running total by five if you went for 32...b4 
(d). 

32.. .Hxe3 33 fxe3 

White has successfully rid himself of the 
doubled pawns but it is a bit draughty 
around his king. 

a) 33...Se8 

b) 33...©xa5 

c) 33...©c5 

d) 33...g6 _ 

One point for 33...Se8 (a), but if you re¬ 
jected it because you did not relish facing 34 
#d7, take a bonus. 

33.. .©xa5 (b) is logical and scores one, 
but again award yourself a bonus if you are 
looking ahead and saw that in response 
White has 34 e4 (with the idea of a later e4- 
e5) or indeed the immediate 34 Sal, when 
Black will be hard pushed to hang onto his 
a6-pawn. 

Retreating with 33...©c5 (c) maximises 
Black’s position and your score by two. 

33.. .g6 (d) keeps you static as 34 JLxb3 
cxb3 35 Wdl is fine for White. 

33.. .©c5 34 h4 

a) 34...©b7 

b) 34...©b3 

c) 34...©d3 

d) 34...Se8 _ 

34.. .©b7 (a), in order to threaten the a- 
pawn which Adams has just rejected, does 
not score. Neither does returning the knight 
to b3. 

34.. .©d3 (c) shows a willingness to try 
and push forward but must lose a point on 
the basis of 35 ixd3 cxd3 36 Sdl. 

Now that White cannot infiltrate with 
Wd7, it is time to activate the rest of the 
forces with 34...Se8 (d) — score two points 
for this. 


34.. .2e8 35 2g1 

I would not be surprised if you suspected 
this of being a typing error. Take a bonus 
point if you then worked out that the e3- 
pawn is indirectly defended by 35...Sxe3 36 
WcS+. If you had already decided on 

35.. .5xe3, deduct five but have another go 
too. 

a) 35...©d3 

b) 35...Sxe3 

c) 35...©b7 

d) 35...#d8 _ 

This time the knight springboards from 
its post at c5 to 35...©d3 (a) for two points. 

35...Sxe3 (b) 36 #c8+ leading to mate 
means no more points from now on as this 
trick has been pointed out enough if you 
were to read the notes. 

We know that the game is not revolving 
round the a5-pawn, so no points for 

35.. .©b7 (c) 36 e4 ©xa5 37 Sal. Eyeing up 
the a5-pawn with 35...Wd8 (d) is far more 
regrettable, however, due to 36 Wxg7 mate. 
Take off five. 

35.. .©d3 36 !xd3 



a) 36...cxd3 

b) 36...Sxe3 

One point for 36...cxd3, but we all know 
what happens after the move 36...Sxe3 (b) 
by now. 

36...cxd3 37 2g3 
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a) 37...d2 

b) 37...<&g8 

c) 37..JSe4 

d) 37...b4 _ 

37.. .d2 (a) is a major consideration but 
the position is not without drawing chances 
for White after 38 «fdl Wxh4+ 39 ^>g2 
(score two points). Both 37...i*g8 (b) and 

37.. ,fie4 (c) score one. 

Incredibly, it is this inoffensive looking 

37.. .b4 (b) which proved to be the breaking 
point for White. Take three points for start¬ 
ers and get ready to see your calculations in 
action. 

37...b4 38 cxb4 

a) 38...d2 

b) 38...f , xb2+ 

c) 38...Sc8 

d) 38-Ib8 _ 

Take two points for 38...'H r xb2+ (b). This 
is clearly the reason for prising open the 
diagonal. 

38.. .d2 (a) earns one, but the simplifying 
line 39 Wdl ®xb2 40 lg2 Sxe3 41 Wxd2 
Wxd2 42 Sxd2 5b3 43 Sd4 should be (and 
was) avoided by Adams. 

It may be the only open file on the board 
but without a rook to occupy it... Unfortu¬ 
nately, 38...I£c8 (c) loses five points to 39 
ftfc8+. 

Finally, take one point for 38...Sb8 (d). 


38.. .#xb2+ 39fig2 

a) 39...1 r xb4 

b) 39.,.®cl 

c) 39...lTc3 

d) 39...d2 _ 

It may be time to go routing the white 
pawns but the enemy queen has been wait¬ 
ing to perform her ‘kiss of death 5 . If you fell 
for 39...®xb4 (a) 40 ®xg7 mate, divide your 
score by two, and if you are left with some¬ 
thing and a half, then round up to the near¬ 
est digit. 39...®cl (1)) 40 ^xg7 mate suffers 
the same fate as in (a), but here you have to 
round it down to the nearest whole number. 

39...ffc3 (c) increases your score by two 
and 39...d2 (d), by one. If you dismissed 

39.. .d2 because you suspected 40 ^e2 
Wxb4 41 Wxd2 Wxd2 42 Ixd2 2xe3 43 
3c2 to be drawish you deserve an extra 
point. 

39.. .^c3 40 Wd7 



a) 40...,Sxe3 

b) 40...d2 

c) 40...Ig8 

d) 40...1c8 _ 

Score one for 40...Hxc3 (a), but if you re¬ 
alised that White would get some counter¬ 
play with 41 Wxf7 you can have a bonus. 
Indeed, the potential checks on f8, £5 and 
c8, and the mate threat on g7, all of which 
keep Black fully occupied, should in fact 
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have led you to search for a different varia¬ 
tion to aid Black to victory. 

40...d2 (b) 41 Vxe8+ just goes to show 
that you must stay alert. That costs you five 
points. 

It is poignant that in the early stages of 
the game Black bolstered his defences with 
...Sg8. A repeat with 40...Sg8 (c) notches 
up three here. 

Finally, 40...3sLc8 (d) earns one for being 
relatively harmless. 

40...2g8 41 Wg4 



a) 41...d2 

b) 41...Wxb4 

c) 41...Wc4 

d) 41..Wel _ 

41.. .d2 (a) 42 We2 rounds up the pawn in 
favourable circumstances for White, so no 
score there. 

41.. .Wxb4 (b) no doubt leaves Black bet¬ 


ter after, for example, 42 Wf5 d2 43 ®d3 
Wxa5 44 Wxd2 - you net two points for 
this move. 

41.. .Wc4 (c) is sufficient for one point, al¬ 
though 42 Wf5 is annoyingly resilient here. 

41.. .Wei (d) is the star move for three. 
Note how the queen hits b4, e3, h4 and 
supports d2 with her powerful web. 

41.. Wei 42 f5 

a) 42...f6 

b) 42.,.g6 

c) 42...f r xe3 

d) 42...d2 _ 

No score for the insipid 42...f6 (a), when 
White can breathe a sigh of relief with 43 
Wd4. Also not good is 42...g6 (b) as the 
diagonal is opened for 43 Wd4+. Drop two 
for this. 

42.. Wxe3 (c) 43 f6 g6 is okay for two 
points, but 42...d2 (d) forced resignation 
and is worth three points. Take a bonus if 
you had 43 f6 under control and planned 
the response 43...g6. Those who planned to 
push on after 43 f6 with 43...dlW, allowing 
44 fxg7+ ^h7 45 Wf5 mate, had better 
deduct one. 

Last but not least, go to the position after 

42.. .d2 43 f6 g6 44 Sgl and there is a final 
point for those who found 44...ffe8 as the 
most decisive continuation. 45 Wd7 Wxgl + 
46 &xgl dl®+ makes for an amusing fin¬ 
ish. 

42...d2 0-1 


You can read the comments below to complete this game. 

Less than 20: Watch out for those pitfalls! 

20-34: Not bad, but have a go at analysing a bit deeper for a few of those bonus points. 

35-49: You saw deep into the position to get this highly respectable score. A formidable 
club player. 

50-59: You handled the variations superbly. A realistic score for a strong county or re¬ 
gional player. 

60+: Your national chess team could be your next port of call, unless you achieved this 
result with the aid of any electronic friend. 
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Game 6 

Ki.Georgiev-Smirin 

Elenite 1994 


1 d4 £)f6 2 c4 g6 3 £>c3 ,&g7 4 e4 d6 5 
f3 &c6 6 £)ge2 a6 7 £g5 Bb8 8 Scl 
Jid7 9 td2 h5 

Black takes the sting out of JLh6. Also 
seen in tournament practice is 9...h6 10 Ji.e3 
h5 11 d5 £Se5 12 £>d4 c5 13 dxc6 bxc6 14 
Jte2 with a slight opening edge to White. 

10 h4 0-0 11 53d5 b5 12 c5 Se8 13 g3 

White goes for a kingside fianchetto be¬ 
cause the normal £lg3 leaves d4 too loose. 

13...a5 14 cxd6 cxd6 15 £ixf6+ exf6 
16 &e3 



Now take over the black pieces and 
choose your next move... 

a) 16...d5 

b) 16...B 

c) 16...fic8 

d) 16...a4 

Three points for 16...f5 (b), which allows 
the black bishop on g7 to see the light of 
day again and is also a thematic challenge on 
the centre. 

16...d5 (a) is an effective strike in the cen¬ 
tre for two points. Although White goes a 
pawn ahead after 17 exd5, Black can round 
it up with 17...<S3e7 18 5k3 b4 or 18 4if4 


jlf5 etc. White is better off, however, just 
completing his development with 17 JLg2. 

16.. .Hc8 (c) and 16...a4 (d) both score 
one as sensible alternatives. 

16.. .f5 17 £Lq2 

a) 17...d5 

b) 17...fxe4 

c) 17 ...#f6 

d) 17...^.e6 _ 

17.. .fxe4 (b) breaks up the continuity of 
the white pawn structure and scores two 
points. You can have one for 17...d5 (a), but 
it allows White to keep his formidable cen¬ 
tre with 18 e5 f6 19 f4. The fmal two op¬ 
tions, however, are outright blunders. Drop 
three for 17...Wf6 (c), due to 18 JLgS We6 
19 d5, and four for the even more obvious 

17.. .11.6 (d) 18 d5. Award yourself a bonus 
point for rejecting each of these for the 
tactical reasons given. 

17.. .fxe4 18 fxe4 



a) 18...Ec8 

b) 18...£5 

c) 18...£g4 

d) 18..2ffb6 
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18.. .f5 (b) was the move chosen by 
Smirin, who has great understanding of the 
King’s Indian. He is still stubbornly chip¬ 
ping away at the white centre. You must feel 
pretty smug if you have been playing like 
the grandmaster and you can increase your 
score by two. 

You are totally forgiven for rejecting 

18...f5 due to 19 exf5, which appears to win 
material due to the loose knight on c6. 
These are the type of ideas that stand a 
grandmaster in a class above the rest. Rest 
assured that all will be revealed... 

18.. .Hc8 (a) is likely to prove useful so 
take two points for good judgement. The 
variation 19 0-0 f5 20 <Slic3, however, is 
slightly better for White. 

Two more points are at stake if you no¬ 
ticed that the last two choices are blunders 
(one for each reason you spotted). 18...^.g4 
(c) falls foul of 19 Sxc6 and loses three 
points from your score as well as over the 
board. Likewise, 18... Mb6 (d) 19 d5 Wb7 20 
dxc6 Axc6 drops two. 

18.. .f5 19 exf5 

a) 19...JLxf5 

b) 19...gxf5 

c) 19...£c8 

d) 19...d5 _ 

Only one move scores above zero here. 
Don’t worry if you found the answer by 
process of elimination - players have to 
resort to that over the chess board on occa¬ 
sion. 

If you recaptured the pawn with 

19.. .11.xf5 (a), diminish your score by four as 
I have already alerted you to 20 Sxc6. The 
other recapture, 19...gxf5 (b), also sets you 
back by four on account of 20 ±xc6. The 
move 19...d5 (d) is even worse than the rest, 
so five off for not working out 20 ^.xd5+ 
<&h8 21 &xc6. 

19.. .5.8 (c) is the way forward and earns 
two points. Take a bonus point if you real¬ 
ised that Black has pressure down the e-file. 


19...£c8 20 0-0 

You could say that Smirin was bluffing to 
some extent as it is not clear if Black has 
enough compensation after 20 fxg6 ®b4 21 
0-0 Mel 22 2xc8 Jlxc8 23 ^f2. It’s always 
difficult to judge over the board, however. 



a) 20....&xf5 

b) 20...gxf5 

c) 20...®e7 

d) 20...Sxe3 _ 

Black has been relying on his initiative 
and 20..Mel (c) keeps it going - score three 
points for this. 

You must still watch your knight on c6, 
so it’s minus three if you went for 20...^,xf5 
(a). 

It doesn’t look pleasant to have a pawn 
structure like the one after 20...gxf5 (b), but 
you can have one point as it balances mate¬ 
rial. 

Take off two for 20...Sxe3 (d), which is a 
bit drastic and leads nowhere after 21 Mxe3 
gxf5 22 <i?hl. 

20..Me7 21 ±65 + 

a) 21...<&f8 

b) 21...&h8 

c) 21.„*h7 

d) 21...±e6 _ 

21...*h8 (b) is the safest move and is 
worth one point. 

On basic principles, one doesn’t want to 
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have a king lined up against an enemy rook, 
so 21.(a) drops four. On analysis, it 
also looks decidedly risky after 22 fxg6+ 
&f6 23 i.h6+. 

21.. .^h? (c) should be rejected as it ai- 
lows White to capture on g6 with check. 
This time lose two. 

21.. .1!Le6 (d) drop six points (that as¬ 
sumes you have that many in the bag; if not, 
go into negative numbers) and is a particu¬ 
larly strange way to get out of check. This 
should only be used if you are trying to 
completely confuse your opponent during a 
blitz or lightning game of chess. Even then, 
White’s reaction would quickly turn into 
one of joy. 22 ^Lxe6+ is not that hard to 
find. 

21...&h8 22 Ef3 

For those wanting deep answers to this 
complicated game, this is a critical stage of 
the game and where White misses an op¬ 
portunity with 22 ^f2. 

a) 22...i.xf5 

b) 22...£lb4 

c) 22...gxf5 

d) 22,..Jih6 _ 

There is a problem with 22...^.xf5 (a), 
which scores minus three. You may have 
planned to meet 23 JLxc6 with 23...Sxc6 24 
££xc6 JaLe4, in which case you can have one 
point back. The solution for White is 23 
Bxc6. You can have another point if you 
saw that but did not know what to do about 
it. You lose one more if you did not realise 
that your knight was a write off here. 

22.. .1h6 (d) earns one if you intended to 
meet 23 ,&xh6 with 23...®xe2 and 23 f6 
with 23...Axe3+. Having said that, if you 
felt uneasy about giving up your dark- 
squared bishop award yourself a bonus 
point (sorry, that does not include those 
who opted for 22....S.h6 because you clearly 
did not feel uneasy enough!) and take two 
more if you saw that 23 -&.xh6 Wxe2 24 
Wg5 verges on the suicidal for the defence¬ 


less black king. 

22.. .gxf5 (c) scores one for the material¬ 
ist, but it is the active 22...£ib4 (b) that 
scores maximum marks of three. 

22.. .£ib4 23 Exc8 

a) 23...JLxc8 

b) 23...Sxc8 

c) 23...£xd4 

d) 23...<£xd5 _ 

23.. .JLxc8 (a) is the most natural way to 
recapture and scores two points. Two also 
for 23...Sxc8 (b), which takes some pressure 
off the e-file but creates some play down 
the c-file. There is a bonus point available 
for those avid readers who analysed 

23.. .5xc8 24 &g5 Bc2 25 Wfx c2 £ixc2 26 
^.xe7 and then decided that 23...J&xc8 was 
preferable. 

There is no doubt that Black must recap¬ 
ture the rook so the superfluous 23...ixd4 
(c) drops five and the less damaging 

23.. .53xd5 (d) 24 Sxe8+ WxtS drops two 
from your score. 

23.. .£xc8 24 £if4 

Or 24 f6 ixf6 25 £>f4 Wgl 26 a3 $3xd5 
27 4W5 id8 and Black’s position holds 
together well. 



a) 24...£3xd5 

b) 24...5ixa2 

c) 24...gxf5 

d) 24...i.xfB 
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The real key here was to be aware that 
White is not only defending the bishop on 
d5 with his last move but it also hits g6 and 
threatens to fork the black king and queen. 
Therefore the first three moves that do 
nothing to combat the threat lose material 
and points in different degrees. 

24.. .£3xd5 (a) loses three points on ac¬ 
count of 25 £lxg6+ ^h7 26 ?3xe7 Sxe7. 

It is certainly not the time to go pawn 
grabbing with 24...£lxa2 (b), especially when 
the bishop on d5 is protecting that one. 
This brings a whole new meaning to the 
phrase ‘double blunder’. Lose eight for this. 

24.. .gxf5 (c) 25 £lg6+ drops six, leaving 

24.. .jLxf5 (d) as the star move that increases 
your score by one. Perhaps not a fantasdc 
reward for having avoided all the pitfalls, 
but I bet you have been dying to get that 
pawn back for the last five moves. 

24.. .£xf5 25 &e6 

Now we see White being flashy. 25 jLf2 
is more stable. 

a) 25...^.xe6 

b) 25...Wxe6 

c) 25...Wb7 

d) 25...1T6 _ 

The bishop is immune from capture, so 
minus four if you thought 25...^,xe6 (a) 26 
<Sxg6+ ^g8 27 ®xe7+ Sxe7 was the an¬ 
swer. It is best to smell a rat and be suspi¬ 
cious if your opponent offers a free piece, 
especially if they are ranked so high in the 
world. 

White’s 25th move was not so powerful 
that Black has to give up his queen here 
with the line 25...® r xe6 (b) 26 £ixe6 -&xe6, 
so drop three if you resorted to this de¬ 
fence. 

25.. .Wb7 (c) makes excellent use of the 
diagonal which has just been vacated by the 
white bishop and scores three. 

Drop one point for 25...tff6 (d) on ac¬ 
count of 26 £>xg6+!. 

25.. .1.7 26 Wg2 



a) 26...jilxe6 

b) 26...Sxe6 

c) 26...±g4 

d) 26.,,ite4 _ 

There is a tempdng array here for Black. 

26.. .6xe6 (a) scores one, with two bonus 
points dependant on you having calculated 
the variation 27 <S3xe6 2xe6 28 SLf8+ ^.xfB 
29 'ffxb? Sxe3 and judging that Black is 
okay in the final position. 

26.. .Hxe6 (b) collects one point, but only 
if you intended to answer 27 £3xe6 with 

27.. .±e4! (27...ixe6 28 Sf8+ Axf8 29 
Wx b7 drops one since in this line Black 
collects a lot less material for the queen). 

26.. .Ag4 (c) is worth two, and the forc¬ 
ing variation 27 -&xg4 hxg4 28 fifl #xg2+ 
29 53xg2 ^xe3 30 <53xe3 ^.xd4 31 4£2 £k2 
reveals that Black is better here. Take two 
bonus points if you saw this line to the end, 
whether or not you chose to go with 

26.. .1g4. 

Top marks of three points go to 26....&e4 
(d), which was favoured by the grandmaster. 

26.. .6e4 27 &f2 

a) 27...£xe6 

b) 27...d5 

c) 27...£id3+ 

d) 27 ..JLxO _ 

27.. .Hxe6 (a) scores one. Then 28 ?3xe6 
ixf3 29 1 Bxf3 £id3+ (score one more if 
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you saw this) 30 <^?e2 Wxf3+ 31 ^xB 
£ixb2 leaves Black a pawn ahead, but with 
the white king actively placed it is not a 
trivial win. 

27.. .d5 (b) scores one, although it rather 
lets White off the hook and invites counter¬ 
play with 28 g4. 

27.. .£id3+ (c) is likely to transpose to the 
notes to (d) and scores two points. 

27.. .£xf3 (d) 28 Wxf3 <£d3+ 29 £>xd3 
Wxf3+ 30 4?xf3 Sxe6 liquidates efficiendy 
for two points. 

27...£id3+ 28 ^xd3 



a) 28...&xd3 

b) 28„.ixO 

c) 28...Sxe6 

d) 28...SfB _ 

28.. .1Lxd3 (a) enables White to breathe a 
sigh of relief with 29 Wh3, but you can have 
one point for this. Award yourself a bonus 
point if you checked out 29 Sf8+ with the 
idea of seizing the queen on b7, only to 
realise that that 29...Sxf8+ is the embarrass¬ 
ing consequence. 

Smirin now simplifies into the ending an 
exchange (rook for minor piece) ahead as in 
the note to choice ‘d’ of Black’s 27th 
moves. If you chose 28..Jk.xf3 (b) or 

28...Sxe6 (c) to be the most precise form of 
action, then you can increase your score by 
three. 

28.. .5f8 (d) drops three as White escapes 


with 29 Sxf8+ Axf8 30 Wfl. 

28.. .1.xf3 29 Wxf3 

a) 29...Wx£3+ 

b) 29...flf8 

c) 29...Sfe7 

d) 29...Sxe6 

I have indicated enough times that Black 
is heading for the ending so there’s no rea¬ 
son not to exchange queens with the obvi¬ 
ous 29...Wxf3+ (a) to score one point. 

29...Hf8 (b) does not win the queen due 
to 30 £>f4, so lose three if you thought it 
did. The same penalty is apportioned for 

29.. .®e7 (c) which is well countered by 30 
®f4. The move 29...2xe6 (d), on the other 
hand, is punished more severely with minus 
seven since 30 ® r xb7 will take the tension 
out of the position. 

29.. .Wxf3+ 30 &xf3 

a) 30...Sf8+ 

b) 30...Sxe6 

c) 30...2c8 

d) 30-&f6 _ 

While the reader may have to ponder 
over four respectable-looking moves on 
occasions and make a difficult decision, this 
should not be one of them. Only 30....£xe6 
(b) scores one point. The others will be 
ignored. 

30.. .£xe6 31 <£f4 

a) 31...2e7 

b) 31...&e8 

c) 31...Sf6 

d) 31...2xe3+ 

Again, this selection should not be 
tempting beyond 31...2f6 (c) since the g- 
pawn needs defending. Score one point for 
this move. However, rather than ignoring 
the rest, this time they deflate your score in 
proportion with the harm they inflict on 
your position. 31...fle7 (a) drops six due to 
32 £ixg6+, 31...Se8 (b) 32 £3xg6+ drops 
just one, and finally 31...2xe3+ (d) 32 ^xe3 
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loses two. 

31.. .5f6 32 £>e4 

a) 32...Ah6 

b) 32...‘4>h7 

c) 32...'4>g8 

d) 32-Bf8 _ 

Black needs to activate his king in the 
ending as a priority. 32...&h7 (b) scores one, 
but it is 32..-^gS (c) which takes the king in 
the right direction and nets two points. 

32.. ..6h6 (a) can have two points as it des 
White down, as long as you planned to then 
bring your king out. If you did not think 
ahead, then just add one to your score. 

It would be a shame not to keep you on 
your toes, so 32...Sf8 (d) 33 ®xg6+ is the 
blunder to avoid. Those who stumbled on 
that one, take off three. 

32.. .6g8 33 b3 

a) 33...&f8 

b) 33...4*7 

c) 33...JLh6 

d) 33-a4 _ 

Both 33...&f8 (a) and 33...'i'F? (b) score 
one, although it is clear that White has some 
acdvity with 34 ^d5. Score one bonus if 
you are already calculating any king and 
pawn endings in case pieces are exchanged. 

33.. .6h6 (c) is a classic case of how the 
minor pieces might come off the board. 
Take two for this manoeuvre and one if you 
predicted that 34 55d5 is met by 34...Se6+. 
Meanwhile, take one point for the more 
docile 33...a4 (d). 

33.. .jkh6 34 a4 

a) 34...b4 

b) 34...bxa4 

c) 34..JLxf4 

d) 34...BfB _ 

34.. .b4 (a) scores one point, but Smirin 
preferred to create an extra open file for his 
rook with 34...bxa4 (b) - take two for this. 

It is unnecessary to allow White the best 


positioning of his pieces with 34.. JLxf4 (c) 
35 -&.xf4 bxa4 36 bxa4 &f7 37 S^d5 and this 
option scores zero. 

34...Sf8 (d) is possible if you are tired of 
having your most valuable piece stuck in a 
defensive role. Since you presumably calcu¬ 
lated that 35 ®xg6 fails to 35...Se8+ and 35 
axb5 Sb8 is also fine for Black you can 
have one point. If you rejected this on the 
other hand because of 35 ^d5 with the idea 
of JLd2, then present yourself with two 
bonus points. I suspect that I might be 
studying a book of yours in my old age... 

35...bxa4 35 bxa4 



a) 35...±xf4 

b) 35...*f7 

c) 35...&g7 

d) 35-g5 _ 

Who said that there was less analysing to 
do in endings? It is not true. 

35...*f7 (b) is both natural and sound 
here for three points. White can threaten to 
round up a pawn with 36 -&d2 Sf5 37 d5, 
but after 37...Se5+ (this is worth a bonus 
point if seen in conjunction with 35...Sj?f7) 
38 &d4 &xf4 39 &xf4 (39 gxf4 Se2 40 
.&xa5 Sa2 also regains the pawn) 39...Sel 
40 &xd6 (or 40 &c4 <&e7 41 <&b5 fidl 
keeps the pawns level) Black’s rook is able 
to stamp its authority over the bishop and 
snaffle one back with 40...Sal, leaving a 
relatively trivial ending. 
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Other options are less good. 35..Jbsf4 
(a) receives the same lack of points and 
enthusiasm as in the last round of com¬ 
ments. 35...&g7 (c) is unnaturally slow and 
could fall foul of a bishop check or even a 
knight check (nil points). 35...g5 (d) runs 
into 36 £3d5 Se6+ 37 *f5 so again no 
points. 

35.. .6f7 36 d5 

a) 36...&e7 

b) 36...1xf4 

c) 36,..Sf5 

d) 36-g5 _ 

Smirin decided it was time to relieve the 
pressure on the g6-pawn with 36...jLxf4 (b). 
It can’t be bad to agree with a grandmaster 
so add three to your score. 

36.. .5f5 (c) is fine for one point, but 
36.„ < i?e7 (a) 37 ^.d4 is not easy to meet and 
therefore fails to score, while 36...g5 (d) 
drops one on account of 37 £ixh5. 

36.. .jLxf4 37 £xf4 

a) 37...<&e7 

b) 37...&e8 

c) 37...&g7 

d) 37...gf5 _ 

The move 37...^g7 (c) is heading in the 
wrong direction and does nothing to meet a 
white invasion commencing with 38 ^d4 to 
c4 to b5. You score nothing here. Even in 
time trouble there is no excuse for 37...^e7 
(a), which drops two points due to the reply 
38 JLgS pinning the rook. 37... < 4 > e8 (b) is the 
correct route for the monarch to take and 
scores three. 

37.. .fif5 (d) is has no point and does not 
score either. 

37.. .6e8 38 <&d4 


when treading on black squares and so 
alarm bells should ring at 38...<S?d8 (a), 
which costs you five hard earned points and 
the game after 39 ig5 4?e7 40 Sl?c4 sh€7 41 
Ji.xf6 &xf6 42 ^b5 4T5 43 ^xa5 etc. Note 
that White wins even more quickly after 
42. „S?e5 43 but please take care to 

avoid 42... < S?f5 43 sbc6 ^e5, which is in¬ 
structive on how to go wrong. 

If you chose 38...^7 (b) you must dock 
four points as this mistake was highlighted 
in the previous notes. I may be slightly un¬ 
fair as I believe the king and pawn ending 
after 39 AgS *£7 40 ±xf6 &xf6 41 &e4 g5 
or 41 ^c4 ^e5 is still better for Black, but 
that is down to good fortune. If you opted 
for 38...^?e7 and claim to have worked out 
the king and pawn ending to a win for Black 
in all lines, then sorry, 1 don’t believe you. 

It is often difficult to adjust from a wild 
opening and middlegame to a delicate end¬ 
ing but you are doing a good job if you 
went for 38...^d7 (c) and plan to meet 39 
iLd2 with 39...Sf3. Take two points for this. 

The careless 38...Sf7 (d) costs you one 
point on account of 39 JLxd6. 

38...&d7 39 &c4 



a) 38...&d8 

a) 39...&c7 

b) 38...<&e7 

b) 39...&C8 

c) 38...&d7 

c) 39...Sf8 

d) 38,..Sf7 

d) 39...Sf5 


Again Black’s king should be careful While White has his eye on the a5-pawn, 
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you have done well if you intend to pick off 
the d5-pawn in return. There are several 
ways to go about it, however. 

39... < J?c7 (a) 40 ^b5 Bf5 is worth one 
point, as is 39...^c8 (b) 40 4^5 4?c7 41 
^xaS Sf5. It must be a relief to finally bring 
the rook swinging round to the queenside, 
so two points if you opted for 39...Sf8 (c) 
with the intention of 40 4?b5 Bc8 41 4?xa5 
Sc5+. Just the one point is awarded if there 
was no plan in mind. 

Finally, 39...Sf5 (d) is the most accurate 
for three points as it ties White down. 
Again, 40 iLd2 Bf3 41 JLxa5 Sxg3 is the 
end of the road for White. 

39.. .5f5 40 <4d4 

a) 40...4PC7 

b) 40...4>c8 

c) 40„.Bf8 

d) 40...Bf6 _ 

White is running out of decent moves 
here. 

Take one point for 40...4>c7 (a) and one 
for the slightly repetitive 40...Bf6 (d), but 

40.. .4?c8 (b) is a relapse that drops the d- 
pawn and a point. 

It is 40...Sf8 (c) that is crying out to be 
played - take three points for this. Finally 
the extra material is about to make a differ¬ 
ence in a more obvious manner. 

40.. .£f8 41 4>d3 



a) 41...Sf5 

b) 41...Be8 

c) 41...Sb8 

d) 41...<4 ) e7 _ 

All moves are destined to score here. 

41.. .Bf5 (a) earns one point as Fm sure you 
are just toying with your opponent rather 
than repeating the position. 41...Be8 (b) also 
gets one, as does 41... < 4 , e7 (d). 

41...Bb8 (c) really clinches the game and 
three points. The resignation is in no way 
premature since the threat is 42...Sb4, and 
42 &d2 is met by 42...Sb3+ 43 Ac3 Sa3. 
Take one extra bonus point if you had this 
worked out to the end. 

41.. .Bb8 0-1 


Now compare your total with the descriptions below, which I hope are of some use. 

Less than 14: You would probably prefer a quieter style of game. 

15-29: I guess this game was a bit frustrating. Only attempt to get your head round a tac¬ 
tical battle if you have the time to check out the complications. Otherwise, it is easy to come 
unstuck. 

30-44: You must have intermingled many sound ideas with a few mistakes. Avoid the 
blunders and you will improve drastically. 

45-59: You can be pleased with this result. You are a real player so I hope a club has the 
benefit of your talent. 

60-69: Excellent score for a complicated encounter. 

70+: You missed nothing. Perhaps I could recommend you to write the next book? 
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Game 7 

GrischukM .Gurevich 

_Esbjerg 2000_ 


1 e4 e6 2 d4 d5 3 e5 c5 4 c3 ©c6 5 £if3 
&d7 6 &e2 

If you are new to the French Advanced it 
is worth poindng out here that if the white 
bishop rushes to its natural square d3, the 
d4-pawn comes under too much fire. There 
is the Milner-Barry Gambit where White 
places his bishop on d3 and then sacrifices 
the d4-pawn, but that is another story that 
actually featured in Games 8 and 10 of Mul¬ 
tiple Choice Chess. 

6...£ige7 7 ^a3 cxd4 8 cxd4 &f5 9 £ic2 
Wb6 10 0-0 



Now choose how you would like to con¬ 
tinue in this standard French Advanced 
position. 

a) 10...a5 

b) 10...^.e7 

c) 10...0-0-0 

d) 10...h5 _ 

All moves have some merit here. 

10...a5 (a) scores two as it serves to gen¬ 
erally expand on the queenside and, more 
specifically, it prevents White from execut¬ 
ing the standard manoeuvre 11 iLd3 £lcxd4 
12 < S3fxd4 ^xd4 13 Ae3 j!Lc5 as 14 b4 is 


not effective. 

10.. .JLe7 (b) illustrates sound develop¬ 
ment for two points. Note that 11 g4 can be 
met by 1 l...<S3h4. 

We are taught that it is always the sign of 
a mature player if one castles. While 

10.. .0-0-0 (c) has certainly been tried and 
tested here, tournament practice has shown 
that it is rather risky after 11 fibl, when 
White is ready to launch an attack. Take one 
point if you chose this. 

10.. .h5 (d) seeks to secure the knight on 
its f5-square and scores one, its drawback 
being that it is rather committal. 

10.. .a5 11 <&h1 

a) ll...Sc8 

b) ll...a4 

c) U.„£b4 

d) ll...Sd8 _ 

As it occupies the only open file around, 

11.. .5c8 (a) is sensible and scores two 
points. Take one for ll...a4 (b), but nothing 
for the obscure ll...fid8 (d). Finally, 

I l...<53b4 (c) earns two points as Black seeks 
to exchange pieces to relieve his slight lack 
of space. 

II ...4hb4 12 £3e3 

a) 12...£lxe3 

b) 12...£e7 

c) 12...f6 

d) 12.. .He 8 _ 

Black is posed with a difficult question 
here. Does he capture on e3, giving White 
the possibility of 13 fxe3 and pressure down 
the f-file, or wait for White to exchange 
knights on f5, thus breaking up his central 
pawn chain? It is largely a matter of taste, so 

12.. .£lxe3 (a), 12..JLe7 (b) and Gurevich’s 
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choice 12...fic8 (d) all score two points. 

Nothing for 12...f6 (c) as Black is casually 
prising open the position on both wings 
with his king still in the centre. At the very 
least, 13 £3xf5 exf5 14 a3 £3a6 (the pawn 
structure becomes very ugly for Black after 

14.. .4tV:6 15 exf6 gxf6) 15 exf6 Wxf6 gives 
White the e5-square for his knight to oc¬ 
cupy. 

12.. .5c8 13 £>xf 5 

a) 13...exf5 

b) 13.. ,&c2 _ 

13...exf5 (a) is the only real consideration 
and scores one point. If you tried to be 
clever with 13...£lc2 (b), then deduct two 
from your score since 14 £3e3 4ixal 15 
±d2 l r xb2 16#xal is better for White. 

13.. .exf5 14&d2 



a) 14...^.b5 

b) 14...fic2 

c) 14...^lc2 

d) 14„JLe7 _ 

It is often thematic for Black to swap off 
light-squared bishops as his own minor 
piece is deemed ‘bad’ because its activity is 
stemmed by its own pawns. For this reason 

14...ji.b5 (a) scores one point. However, in 
this actual situation award yourself a bonus 
if you thought that the overriding factor is 
that you need your bishop to setde on e6 in 
order to bolster your pawns and blockade 


any later e5-e6 thrust by White. 

14.. .fic2 (b) drops three points as White 
is able to immediately gain material with 15 
a3 or 15 jLxb4. 

One point for 14...53c2 (c), although this 
is somewhat pointless as long as White de¬ 
fends correctly with 15 fibl (not 15 ficl 
Wxb2). Now we can see the point of the 
prophylactic 11 Ahl as 15...£ixd4 hangs a 
piece to 16 jLe3. If the white king were still 
on gl, 16...?3xf3+ or 16...?3xe2+ would 
allow Black to escape with the booty. If you 
intended to grab the d-pawn, thus falling 
into White’s trap, lose one instead of the 
original gain. 

Gurevich’s choice of 14...jLe7 (d) earns 
you two points. 

14.. .jLe7 15 a3 

a) 15...&a4 

b) 15...<53 c6 

c) 15...©c2 

d) 15...&a6 _ 

The knight has done its job and so 

15.. .^c6 (b) makes sense and is worth two 
points. On the other hand, 15...£lc2 (c) 
again runs into trouble after 16 fibl 0-0 
(again 16...5ixd4 17 jLe3 rounds up the 
knight) 17 &c3 Aa4 18 id3, so deduct two 
from you total. 

If you went for 15...*§3a6 (d) purely to 
avoid returning your knight to the square 
from whence it came (after all, there is a lot 
of psychology in chess, particularly at the 
top level, and we can’t have our opponent 
thinking we are eating humble pie), deduct 
two for having an ego that will ultimately 
handicap your ability. If, however, you be¬ 
lieved that this knight would have a brighter 
future on a6, for example to e6 via c7, score 
zero. The knight does a superb job on c6, 
constandy watching the weak d4-pawn. 

15.. .jLa4 (a) stubbornly eyes up the c2- 
square, but 16 Wxsl4+ puts paid to that one 
and costs you three points. 

15.. .£ic6 16 £c3 
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a) 16...g5 

b) 16...0-0 

c) 16...h6 

d) 16...j.e6 _ 

16.. .g5 (a), 16...h6 (c) and 16...^.e6 (d) are 
all respectable and earn one point. Black 
may have ideas of setting a kingside offen¬ 
sive in motion (for which you score a point 
if you thought about it), particularly with 
the first of these choices. Black’s priority, 
however, should be to look after his own 
king and so completing development with 

16...0-0 (b) maximises your score with an 
additional three. 

16...0-0 17 W62 

a) 17...Sa8 

b) 17...i.e6 

c) 17...h6 

d) 17...g)b4 _ 

The flexible 17...Sa8 (a) shows that 
Gurevich has no problems with his ego and 
scores one point. Black is making space to 
swing his other rook over to the queenside 
and bolstering his a-pawn. 

17.. JLe6 (b) is fine for one point, while 
again 17...h6 (c) is a common method for 
Black to try and gain activity with ...g7-g5 
and even ...f5-f4 (score one for this). 

17.. .£lb4 (d) is too flash to merit a score 
but I do appreciate that 18 axb4 axb4 traps 
the bishop on c3. My main question is what 


are you hoping to achieve with 17...4ib4 if 
White doesn’t oblige and does not capture? 

17.. .5a8 18 £e1 

First of all have a bonus if you aware that 
now 18...g5 is less palatable due to the posi¬ 
tional response 19 f4 when Black will not be 
able to get in the freeing move ...f4 himself. 

a) 18...a4 

b) 18...fia7 

c) 18...Sfb8 

d) 18...&h8 _ 

Score two points for 18...a4 (a), which 
sets up a clamp on White’s queenside and 
allows Black the option of regrouping his 
knight to a5 and b3. 

Both 18...Sa7 (b) and 18... < &h8 (d) repre¬ 
sent overkill in the waiting department and 
score no points. There is, however, a skill to 
remaining flexible and awaiting your oppo¬ 
nent’s next step, and 18...Sfb8 (c) appears 
to be one example (score two points). In the 
long term Gurevich appears to be contem¬ 
plating ...WdS followed by pushing his b- 
pawn to embarrass the white bishop 
perched on c3. 

18.. .Efb8 19 £ic2 



a) 19...JLf8 

b) 19...g6 

c) 19...#d8 

d) 19...h6 _ 

Award yourself a bonus if you asked 
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what White is up to with ^hc2. Take a fur¬ 
ther one if you came up with the conclusion 
that 20 £le3 1x6 21 (4, followed by g2-g4, 
is in the air. 

19.. .±f8 (in case you need the e7-square 
for the knight), 19...Wd8 (c) and 19...h6 (d) 
are all worth one point, but a generous two 
is awarded for the text move 19...g6 (b). 

19.. .g6 20 £ie3 

a) 20...&e6 

b) 20...« r d8 

c) 20...'»b3 

d) 20...&b4 _ 

20.. .Jk.e6 (a) is the natural way to defend 
the d5-pawn and scores two points. 

Other moves are not good. Lose one for 
the careless 20... 1^8 (b) 21 £ixd5. The 
move 20...'S r b3 (c) tries to prove that 

20.. .JLe6 is not the only way to defend the 
d5-pawn, but after 21 £dl Wc4 22 b3 Wb5 
23 a4 ®a6 24 “SixdS the pawn drops off - 
lose two. Okay, so 20...£3b4 (d) also defends 
the d5-pawn, but 21 axb4 (why not?) 

21.. .axb4 22 5lxd5 wins easily for White. 

20.. .4.6 21 f4 



a) 21...Wd8 

b) 21...h5 

c) 21...jLb4 

d) 21...j.f8 _ 

21...Wd8 (a) scores two, with another if 
you analysed that 22 g4 fxg4 23 f5 gxf5 24 


£3xf5 JLg5 is perfectly playable by Black. 
Two points also for 21...h5 (b), which pre¬ 
vents White from launching his attack with 
g2-g4 (you score another if you realised 
that). Attempting to exchange bishops with 

21.. .Ab4 (c) may be safe tactically due to 22 
axb4 axb4, but does not score on anti- 
positional grounds. Black’s dark-squared 
bishop is a superior piece to its white coun¬ 
terpart and it is needed to protect the weak¬ 
ened dark squares around its monarch. 

Finally, the resilient 21...if8 (d) is worth 
one point. 

21.. .h5 22 #d1 

a) 22...h4 

b) 22...&g7 

c) 22...®d8 

d) 22...£3xe5 

22.. .41xe5 (d) may be okay if White were 
to recapture 23 dxe5, when 23... 1 Bxe3 24 
iLd4 We4 25 Wd2 Sc8 26 Sacl g5 just 
about regains the piece with a live queen, 
but 23 fxe5 really makes the whole concept 
a non-starter and sets you back two points. 

22.. . 1 ffd8 (c) drops one point for 
overlooking White’s intention of 23 ^.xh5 
gxh5 24 Wxh5 ( *i?g7 25 Sf3. I refer to the 
acronym SPORT (Safe, Protect, Open, 
React, Take) throughout this book. First, 
this move is safe. Everything on the board 
(both black and white) is protected from 
being captured for free. One also notices 
that, following the queen move, the bishop 
on c3 has an open diagonal on which to 
move. However, a bishop move loses the 
safe d4-pawn due to lack of protection. 
Black is therefore left to react to White’s 
last move. The move Wa4 does not look 
scary and, as we know that .,.^3b4 or ...ib4 
are not threats, then .&xh5 may well be. In 
many cases it comes down to spotting 
something to take. 

22.. .h4 (a) is interesting and worth one 
point, while 22...^g7! (b) covers any threats 
of sacrificing on h5 and earns two points. 
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22...4>g7 23 &xh5 



a) 23...&f8 

b) 23...gxh5 

c) 23...Hh8 

d) 23...g5 _ 

White has just taken a pawn so the only 
logical response is to capture the bishop on 
h5 with 23...gxh5 (b) - this scores three 
points. If you thought it too risky to allow 
23...gxh5 24 Wxh5, then you can have one 
point for the best of a bad job with 23...Sh8 

(c) , but nothing for 23../i?f8 (a) or 23...g5 

(d) . 

23.. .gxh5 24 lfxh5 

a) 24...Sf8 

b) 24...*f8 

c) 24...Sh8 

d) 24...£>xd4 _ 

Utilising the fB-square spells disaster in 
either case. Knock three off your score for 

24.. .5f8 (a) on account of 25 Sf3. Even 
worse is 24...s£?f8 (b) 25 Wh8 mate (lose six 
for this). 

Deduct one for the dubious 24...^3xd4 
(d). For those of you who rejected this be¬ 
cause of 25 Axd4 1 B r xd4 26 Hf3, award 
yourself a bonus. 

The best move here is 24...Sh8 (c), 
which keeps White at bay and scores three 
points. 

24.. .5h8 25£>xf5 + 


a) 25...*g8 

b) 25...*fB 

c) 25...Axf5 _ 

Any king move is lethal here, so take off 
five for 25...&g8 (a) 26 %4+ *f8 27 
Wg7+ and six for 25...*f8 (b) 26 Wxh8 
mate. If you calculated these and realised 
that the only feasible way out of check was 

25.. .JLxf5 (c), then score two. If you found 
yourself tossing up between (a) and (c), only 
add one to your score. 

25.. .6.f5 26 Wxf5 

a) 26...sfrf8 

b) 26...<Sxe5 

c) 26...^xd4 

d) 26...£h6 _ 

26.. .*d?fB (a) invites e5-e6, so no points 
here, while 26...£ixe5 (b) 27 fxe5 puts White 
firmly on top, so reduce your total by two. I 
am sorry if you spotted a fantastic variation 
against 27 dxe5 or 27 ®xe5+; you must 
consider every possibility for your plans to 
bear fruit. 

26.. .©xd4 (c) is now ripe for picking and 
is worth three, and 26...fih6 (d) is safe 
enough for one point. 

26.. .£xd4 27 Wd3 



AH credit to you (well, actually two points 
for each of the following lines) if you con¬ 
sidered: 

1) 27 e6 fxe6 28 j£.xd4+ HxcM 29 Wxe6 
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E£ae8 and 

2) 27 ®g4+ ^?f8 28 £5 Sh4 as winning 
for Black. 

a) 27...&c5 

b) 27...£3e6 

c) 27...Sxh2+ 

d) 21..Mh6 _ 

27.. .1c5 (a) enables White to create ran¬ 
domness with 28 b4, 28 Sadi or 28 e6 - no 
points for this. 

27.. .£\e6 (b) positively encourages the 
advance 28 f5 ^hcl 29 f6+, so deduct one. 

27.. .5xh2+ (c) is the star performer for 
six, but nothing for 27...®h6 (d), which 
temporarily threatens mate but ultimately 
fails to 28 1 Bg3+ and then jLxd4. 

27...£xh2+ 28 <&xh2 



a) 28...Sh8+ 

b) 28...Wh6+ 

c) 28...^f3+ 

d) 28...&b3 _ 

28...Sh8+ (a) brings the rook into the 
equadon, forces the monarch forward into 
dangerous territory and scores four points. 
Take a well deserved bonus point if you 
have already dismissed 29 ^gl on account 
of 29...®B mate (or indeed 29...?3e2 mate). 

No score for 28... Wh6+ (b) 29 &gl or 
for 28...53b3 (d) 29 %3+ &h7 30 Sadi, 
which runs the risk of shutting out the black 
rook from participating. 


Finally, remove three points for 

28.. .53£3+ (c) 29 Bxf3 Bh8+ 30 Sh3, which 
sees Black getting his move order mixed up. 

28.. .2h8 + 29 *g3 

a) 29...%6+ 

b) 29...i.h4+ 

c) 29...*e6 

d) 29...Wh6 _ 

29.. .1Lh4+ (b) is the real blow to White 
and scores three points. Look how all the 
black pieces are harmonising to their fullest 
potential. 

Allowing queens to be exchanged with 

29.. . «g6+ (a) 30 'txg6+ fxg6 31 ±xd4 
significantly wrecks Black’s position and 
your running total by four points. 

29.. .We6 (c) 30 ilxd4 sees Black lose the 
thread and three points, while 29...Wh6 (d) 
earns a generous one point if you are going 
for the mate with 30... *h4. For those who 
saw the relatively trivial way out for White 
with 31 ^.xd4, award yourself a bonus. 

29.. .6h4+ 30 &g4 



a) 30...We6+ 

b) 30...Sh6 

c) 30...Wh6 

d) 30...f5+ _ 

One point for 30... 1 tfe6+ (a), as long as 
you realised that the almost forced reply is 
31 f5, when you need to find a useful square 
for the queen. 
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30.. .Hh6 (b) 31 Jk.xd4 is too slow for 
Black and sets your score back by three. 

30.. T5+ (d) is sufficient for one point, 
but 31 exf6+ jLxf6 32 Shi is dearly win¬ 
ning for White. 

Amazingly, it is the calm 30...Wh6 (c) 
which causes instant resignation and nets 
you five points. Black has 31...Wh5+ 32 
c 4 ) h3 JLf2 mate lined up and each attempt to 
prevent mate is futile. There is one bonus 
point up for grabs for each of the following 
variations you have analysed through to 


mate. 

1) 31 f5 %5+ 32 &h3 ±.(1 mate. 

2) 31 g3 Wh5+ 32 &h3 ±e7+ 33 * g 2 
®h2 mate. 

3) 31 &xd4 l r h5+ 32 &h3 i.f2 mate. 

4) 31 &h3 Af2+ 32 &g4 Wh5 mate. 

So that is a maximum of four there. 1 will 
let you judge yourselves, but as you will no 
doubt find, there are some similar alterna¬ 
tives that can also score. 

30...Wh6 0-1 


Did you score as well as you had hoped? Please read the comments below. 


Less than 13: Eliminate those mistakes and your scores cannot fail to increase. 

13-25: This score range implies that the majority of your moves were sensible, but try 
hard to pursue some variations during your deliberations as there are bonus points available. 

26-39: You are a real player. 1 hope your talent is put into practice over the board. 

40-49: You are both razor sharp and able to handle quieter positions. If you are not listed 
on the international rating system, you deserve to be. 

50+: I am assuming that your score is genuine and that you enjoy the game. For further 
information on where to play and how to practice, you could consult the Internet. 
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Game 8 

Shirov-Kamsky 

Moscow 1992 


I d4 2 c4 g6 3 £ic3 d5 4 cxd5 
£>xd5 5 e4 £ixc3 6 bxc3 

The Griinfeld allows White a dominant 
centre that Black plans to undermine later. 

6.. .6g7 7 &c4 c5 8 £se2 ^c6 9 &e3 
0-0 10 Scl 

A very sharp continuation, which was in¬ 
troduced into practice by a Russian player, 
Lev Polugaevsky, in 1987. White avoids the 
more well-trodden path of 10 0-0 JLg4 11 £3 
4ia5 etc. 

10.. .cxd4 

The most consistent, although 10...^c7 
is also popular. 

II cxd4Wa5+ 12&f1 



Still in this theoretical position, you are 
invited to imagine you are playing alongside 
Grandmaster Gata Kamsky, born Russian 
but now resident in the US. You may rightly 
wonder where he is these days, for at a 
rather young age he elected to give up his 
chess career at its peak and study medicine. 

a) 12..Jtd7 

b) 12...i.g4 

c) 12...Wa3 

d) 12...gd8_ 


Completing the development of your 
minor pieces with 12...j£.d7 (a) is spot on 
for three points. Almost equally viable for 
one point is 12..JLg4 (d) 13 £3 id7, al¬ 
though the inclusion of £2-£3 tends to be a 
support for the white centre rather than a 
weakness. 

12.. .Wa3 (c), intending 13...JLg4 as £2-£3 
is now an inadequate reply (a bonus if you 
realised that), has now been accepted as the 
most accurate continuation and scores three 
points here. 12...Wa3 13 Sc3 Wd6 14 e5 
£3xe5 15 dxe5 Wxdl mate is a nice touch. 

Take one point for 12...Sd8 (d), but 13 
®b3 e6 14 d5 can be calculated as strong 
for White. 

12...£d7 13 h4 

a) 13...i.g4 

b) 13...h5 

c) 13...Sac8 

d) 13...gfc8 _ 

No score for the belated 13...ig4 (a) 14 
£3, but you can have one if you held up the 
h4-h5 advance with 13...h5 (b). 

13.. .5ac8 (c) is extremely sensible and 
scores two. I must agree that transferring 
this rook to the queenside appears far more 
natural than the alternative choice. How¬ 
ever, it is 13...Sfc8 (d) which comes up 
trumps for three points. Without explana¬ 
tion this move looks decidedly odd, so the 
reasoning behind such a manoeuvre is in 
order to meet 14 Wb3 with 14...53d8, thus 
defending the f7-square and ensuring that 
the black rooks are connected. It is often a 
tricky decision to know which rook to put 
where, especially when there is only one 
open file. If it is any consolation, 13...fifc8 
proves to be no exception. 
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13...£fc8 14 h5 



a) 14...gxh5 

b) 14...b5 

c) 14...£kl8 

d) 14...e5 _ 

Rupturing one’s kingside pawn formation 
with 14...gxh5 (a) is rarely appropriate, so 
deduct two points. However, if you really 
chose such a daring plan, anticipating that 
White would fall into the trap 15 ®f4 45xd4 
16&xd4 £xc4 17 £xc4 &b5, you can have 
your two points back. If you rejected 

14.. .gxh5 on the grounds of general ugliness 
have a bonus, but if you saw the tactic and 
realised that White could exercise safety first 
with 15 -&.b3 before embarking on 16 45f4, 
you deserve an extra two bonus points. 

It is not obvious to predict that Kamsky 
would willingly retreat his knight with 

14.. .?5d8 (c) before being forced to, for 
example, to bolster f7. All the more reason 
to be proud of the two points obtained 
here, for piece coordination is the key and 
Black is preparing to create queenside activ¬ 
ity to counteract White’s attack. 

14...b5 (b) is worth one point, as is stak¬ 
ing a claim in the centre with the move 

14.. .e5 (d). 

14.. .£id8 15 f3 

Shirov is not new to this situation and 
has already had success with this idea. The 
monarch now has some breathing space. 


a) 15...i.b5 

b) 15...b5 

c) 15...i.a4 

d) 15-i.e6 _ 

No losers here, and since a number of in¬ 
ternational players have gone for 15...^.b5 
(a) 16 JLxbS ®xb5 17 < 4 > f2, it is worth two 
points. One point for 15...b5 (b), with an 
extra if you planned to meet 16 JS.d5 with 

16.. .£xcl 17 Wxcl £c8, thus gaining con¬ 
trol of the c-file. 

15...^.a4 (c) is what Kamsky had up his 
sleeve (take four points for this). Not devas¬ 
tating, but now Shirov is on his own and 
Kamsky has no doubt spent several hours 
analysing various ideas and continuations 
which could materialise. 

Finally, 15..Jte6 (d) fails to score as 16 
d5 sends the black bishop straight back to 
d7. 

15.. .jLa4 16 lfd3 



a) 16... a6 

b) 16...b5 

c) 16...gxh5 

d) 16 ...£xc4 

The somewhat slow 16...a6 (a) scores 
one, but the immediate and energetic 16...b5 
(b) improves your total by three. 

Again 16...gxh5 (c) saddles Black with 
unnecessary weaknesses and drops two 
points, while the same fate befalls the dubi- 
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ous sacrifice 16...Sxc4 (d) 17 Wxc4 ik.b5 18 
Wc2. 

16.. .b5 17 &d5 

a) 17...flab8 

b) 17...Sxcl+ 

c) 17...b4 

d) 17...£ic6 _ 

There are only two serious contenders 
here: 17...j=Lab8 (a) scores one, and 

17.. .5xcl + (b) scores three. 

The blunder 17...b4 (c) 18 JLxa8 Sxa8 
sets you back two, while 17...£ic6 (d) 18 
Sxc6 is even more cosdy at minus three. 

17.. .5xc1 + 18 i.xc1 

a) 18...Sb8 

b) 18...Sc8 

c) 18...Wc7 

d) 18...e6 _ 

One point for 18...Sb8 (a), but com¬ 
manding the open file with 18...fic8 (b) 
merits the maximum three. 

18.. .Wc7 (c) either overlooks that the 
black rook on a8 is under fire or that the 
white bishop on cl is protected, so remove 
five points from your total. Likewise, if you 
chose 18...e6 (d), dock five points. Don’t 
worry about sliding below zero because 
there are plenty of opportunities to redeem 
yourself. 

18.. .Ec8 19 hxg6 

a) 19...£)e6 

b) 19...e6 

c) 19...hxg6 

d) 19...fxg6 _ 

You are on a tightrope here with only 
one decent reply. 

19.. .£le6 (a) loses five as your position 
falls apart on 20 gxf7+ ^xf7 21 $}f4. 
Things are also far from ideal after 19...e6 
(b) 20 gxh7+ &h8 21 i.b3, so diminish 
your current total by three. 

19.. .fxg6 (d) is downright illegal so feel 
embarrassed. I won’t penalise you because it 


is one of those lucky occasions when you 
would have touched your opponent’s pawn 
on g6 but, as you can’t recapture 19...fxg6, 
you would have been forced to play the text 
move 19...hxg6. 

If you genuinely went for 19...hxg6 (c), 
then score one. 

19...hxg6 20 £h6 



a) 20.. JhcH6 

b) 20...i.h8 

c) 20...&f6 

d) 20,..e6 _ 

The accurate 20...iLxh6 (a) scores three 
points because Black doesn’t want the white 
queen quickly joining in the attack with 
We 3. At least with the rook recapturing on 
h6, an infiltration square has been tempo¬ 
rarily blocked. 

Retreating the bishop with 20..JLh8 (b) 
is a theme found in similar set-ups, so take 
one point. 

20...±f6 (c) walks into 21 e5 &h8 22 
Wxg6+ ^.g7 23 Wxg7 mate, so lose three. 
A bonus for anyone who spotted that, with 
the advance of the e-pawn, there’s the 
mighty threat of Wxg6 as the f-pawn is 
pinned by the white bishop on d5. 

Attempting to reduce the power of the 
said bishop with 20...e6 (d) scores one, but a 
further bonus is available for those . who 
rejected 20...e6 due to the strength of 21 
JLxg7, when 21...exd5 22 ^.f6 wins. 
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20...£xh6 21 fixh6 

a) 21...$g7 

b) 21...e6 

c) 21 ...jlc2 

d) 21...b4 _ 

21-.*g7 (a) is logical for three points 
and is also what Shirov half expected. If you 
at first thought that 22 We?> would be hard 
to meet, but persisted and found 22...Sc2 
with the idea of 23 Sh4 ®d2 (to prevent 24 
®h6+), award yourself three bonuses. 
White can actually push on with 23 Wg5!, 
however, which is highly complicated. 

Minus one for 21..JLc2 (c), which drives 
the white queen to exacdy the spot she 
wants to go (the e3-square), while 21...b4 (d) 
is too slow and scores no points. 

21...e6 (b) was Kamsky’s preferred mode 
of defence and scores four points. 

21. ..e6 22 f4 



Later Shirov was to criticise this move as 
being too ambitious. The game was still very 
much balanced after both 22 ^.b3 and 22 
We3. With the latter, Black is unwise to 
capture with 22...exd5 due to 23 ^g5 when 
White has a strong attack. Instead, Black 
should maximise his position with 22...^.dl. 

a) 22...exd5 

b) 22„.*£8 

c) 22...Sc2 

d) 22...&g7_ 


22.. .exd5 (a) walks into White’s mating 
net after 23 1^3 lc7 24 Hh8+ &g7 25 e5 
etc. and lets you down by four points. 

22.. .^f8 (b) attempts to run and is worth 
one point, but if you appreciated the 
strength of 23 f5! exd5 24 f6 <&e8 25 Wh3 
^e6 26 exd5 or 23...gxf5 24 exf5 exd5 25 
We3, you are entided to two bonus points. 

22.. .5.2 (c) is perhaps the star move of 
the encounter and scores four. Shirov cer¬ 
tainly missed it coming. If this one didn’t 
feature in your thinking, it will be worth you 
spending some time on this position to un¬ 
derstand what motive lies behind this move 
if you want to benefit from later scores. 

Lasdy, the rather tame 22...^g7 (d) in¬ 
vites 23 lh3, so no points. 

22.. .2.2 23 lh3 

a) 23...exd5 

b) 23...1d2 

c) 23...<&f8 

d) 23...gxe2 _ 

You need to be clear how to contend 
with the threat of 24 Sh8+ 4?g7 25 e5 fol¬ 
lowed by 26 Wh6 mate. If you were fully 
aware that this was the immediate threat, 
take a bonus. 

23.. .exd5 (a) does nothing to meet the 
aforementioned threat, so take five points 
off your total. 

23.. .'ffl f d2 (b) falls foul of another forced 
mate, so minus four for failing to analyse 24 
Sh8+ &g7 25 #h6+ *f6 26 e5+ &e7 29 
Wf8+ ^d7 30 Wxd8 mate. There are two 
bonus points if you did have this covered. 

23.. .5.e2 (d) avoids the mate in variation 
(b) because the black queen will be defend¬ 
ing the knight on d8 in the final position. 
However, the theme is similar and this time 
it costs you three points for allowing 24 
Eh8+ &g7 25 Wh6+ *f6 26 e5+ <&e7 (or 

26.. .*£5 27 Wg5 mate) 27 Wf8+ <&d7 28 
Wd6+ &c8 29 Wc6+ &b8 30 Wb7 mate. 

29.. .®c7 is no better due to 30 Wa8+ Si?d7 
31 JLc6+ <J?e7 32 J2e8 mate, while also mat- 
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ing are 31...Wxc6 32 Wxd8 and 31...©xc6 
32 We8. A bonus point for each line you 
calculated ending in mate. The length of 
these variations may have bamboozled you, 
but forcing lines are the easiest to calculate 
and an important method for improving. 
The only escape route is found in 

23.. .^fS (c), which is worth three points. A 
bonus is available if you plan to meet 24 
Wh4 by running for your life with 24...^e8 
25 Sh8+ &d7 etc. 

23.. . < &f8 24 e5 



24.. .6e7 25 Exg6 

a) 25...fxg6 

b) 25...exd5 

c) 25...<&d7 

d) 25...Wd2 _ 

Two points for 25...fxg6 (a), which runs 
the risk of allowing perpetual check. If 
Black blocks 26 Wh7+ with 26...§3f7, then 
White has the cheeky 27 .&xe6 < &xe6 28 
®xg6+ <£>e7 29 f5 with counterplay. A fur¬ 
ther important line runs 26 ®h7+ ^e8 27 
JLe4, hitting g6. 

Nothing for 25...exd5 (b) 26 Wh4+, 
which allows White too much activity for 
too small a price. 

Minus two for 25...^d7 (c), which keeps 
up the trend of running away to another 
quarter. However, 26 Sg7 Wd2 27 ^.xe6+ 
®xe6 28 SLxf7+ ^c6 29 Wxe6 mate stops 
Black in his tracks. 

25...Wd2 (d) takes top honours with five 
points. White has two of his pieces attacked, 
and Black attacks a third one. 

25.. .Wd2 26 &g1 


a) 24...exd5 

a) 26...Wxe2 

b) 24...Wd2 

b) 26...fxg6 

c) 24...b4 

c) 26...exd5 

d) 24...&e7 

d) 26...Wel+ 


24.. .exd5 (a) is playable and scores three, 
although it’s not without complications 
following 25 f5. 

24.. Md2 (b) again lands Black in the 
soup after 25 Sh8+ <4^7 26 Wh4+, so de¬ 
duct five for this. 

24.. .b4 (c) earns one point, although I 
fear White is back in the game after 25 jLf3. 
If you wanted to keep open the a5-el di¬ 
agonal in case the black queen gets a chance 
to swing to d2, award yourself a bonus for 
excellent judgement. 

In anticipation Kamsky moves out of 
danger with 24...4^7 (d) - this scores five. 
It is noticeable that, in contrast, the white 
monarch is now more exposed. 


The burning question for Black is which 
piece to take. 

Relatively safe and worth one point is 

26...Wxe2 (a), although Black has to tread 
carefully after 27 Wh4+ ^?d7 28 Sg8 $3c6 
29 i.f3. 

Kamsky swiped the rook with 26...fxg6 
(b) - take four points for this. Take a bonus 
if you appreciated that the difference be¬ 
tween this and capturing the rook on move 
25 lies in the fact that 27 Wh7+ ^8 28 
jLe4 is met by 28...We3+ and the bishop 
finally succumbs. 

The bishop is immune at the moment 
due to the variation 26...exd5 (c) 27 Wh4+ 
&d7 28 Sd6+ &c7 29 We 7+ <&>b8 30 
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Exd8+ Ec8 31 Wd6+ &b7 32 Ed7+ <&a8 
33 1 @ r xd5+ l&bS 34 Wb7 mate. Drop five if 
you opted for 26...exd5 and earn a bonus if 
you rejected the line even as early as 28 

Sd6+. 

26...Wet + (d) scores one point as long as 
you carried out this check to cover ^h4 by- 
White. 

26...fxg6 27 Wh7 + 



a) 27...£tf7 

b) 27.„*f8 

c) 27...&e8 _ 

One point for 27...<5hf7 (a), although we 
have previously discussed that 28 .&xe6 
^xe6 29 Wxg6+ keeps Black on his toes. 

27.. .^f8 (b) heads in the wrong direction 
so direct your score down by one. 

27.. . < &e8 (c) gives the black monarch 
freedom to avoid the perpetual checks and 
scores three points. Take a bonus if you 
have covered the likely eventualities follow¬ 
ing 28 ^xg6+. For example, 28 ...sbdl 29 
J.xe6+ &c7 30 Wh7+ <&b8 31 &d5 *xe2, 
when White must admit defeat. 

27...&e8 28 f5 


taken time to find your way through the 
complications here because even now Black 
must be accurate. You have been warned 
that only two of the multiple choice answers 
here score above zero! 

Deduct one point for 28...gxf5 (a), which 
allows White the use of the h5-square after 

29 ±f3 b4 30 &h5+ &f8 31 Wh8+ &e7 32 
ttg7+ £>f7 33 Wxf7+. Black should not 
have to go through those contortions to 
avoid perpetual check. 

28...exf5 (b) is even worse after 29 e6, so 
that gives you a deficit of four points. 

Capturing the knight with 28...^xe2 (d) 
is safe enough for two points, but only if 
you intended to meet 29 fxe6 with 

29.. .®dl + 30 ^h2 Wh5+, exchanging 
queens. There are two bonuses for anyone 
who saw the opportunity of mate that 
would arise after 28... Wxe2 29 Wxg6+ &d7 

30 fxe6+ &c8 31 e7 Wel+ 32 <&h2 Wh4+ 
33 ll?gl Eel mate. 

Kamsky, however, decided it was time to 
eliminate the centralised bishop with 

28.. .exd5 (c). Take four points for this. 

28...exd5 29 f6 



a) 28...gxf5 

a) 29...*'xe2 

b) 28...exf5 

b) 29...'ffe3+ 

c) 28...exd5 

c) 29...£k6 

d) 28...Wxc2 

d) 29...Wb4 


One has to admire Shirov’s resilience as 29... Wxe2 (a) misses the point behind 29 
he fights to the death. I hope you have f6 and it wasn’t particularly subtle either, so 
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lose six for allowing 30 Wtl mate. 

It is vital to look at every check but 

29.. .®e3 + (b) is a case where it doesn’t help 
after 30 ^?h2, so deduct two for this. 

Take one point for 29...©c6 (c), which 
certainly has the merit of stopping mate in 
one. However, it is 29... Wb4 (d) which se¬ 
cures three points and concentrates on re¬ 
ducing any counterplay White’s combina¬ 
tion of queen and pawns can rusde up. 

29.. .Wb4 30 #xg6 + 

a) 30...SV7 

b) 30...&f8 

c) 30...&d7 _ 

30.. .£sf7 (a) 31 e6 Wf8 32 £>f4 gives 
White pressure and lets the steam out of 
your score to a tune of minus four. 

Nothing for 30...'4’£8 (b) since 31 Wg7+ 
&e8 32 l f g6+ displays a distinct lack of 
progress. If you thought you were offering 
one repetition in order to exert power and 
gain time on the clock, you are again mis¬ 
taken since White may prefer to deviate 
with 31 *h6+ &e8 32 &f4. 

30.. .6d7 (c) is the correct answer for 
four points. 

30.. .6.7 31 e6 + 

a) 31...5.xe6 

b) 31...£lxe6 

c) 31...&C8 

d) 31...&C7 _ 

Take one point for Sl—^xed (a), al¬ 
though there are an awful lot of checks after 
32 We8+ *f5 33 £lg3+ or 32...*xf6 33 
1^8+ Wei 34 Wh8+. 

31.. .43xe6 (b) helps to ensure that the 
white knight will not play a part in the game 
via f4 and gives the black monarch room to 
shelter on the queenside - score three. 

Score one for 31...<d?c8 (c), although 32 
e7 gives White a shouting chance after 

32.. .* r el+ 33 <&h2 Wh4+ 34 *gl Exe2 35 
Wf5+ etc. Take two for 31...9frc7 (d), which 
sees White running out of checks more 


quickly, but again, why allow White activity? 

31.. .6xe6 32 tff7 + 

a) 32...&d8 

b) 32...<&c8 

c) 32...*d6 

d) 32...<&c6 _ 

There is one superior choice over the 
others and that is 32...&d8 (a) for three 
points. 

Why let the knight drop with check with 

32.. .6c8? You may well still be winning 
after 33 Wxe6+ &c7 34 Wf7+ &b6 35 
18^6+ ^aS, but that is beside the point as 
we are also searching for the most precise 
moves. The more tactical an encounter is, 
the more precise we must be. Lose one 
point for this. 32...&c6 (d) runs into exactly 
the same, including the one point penalty. 

32..:&d6 (c) may be the only way to save 
the knight, but if you had consulted all the 
checks you probably would have opted not 
to have your king and queen skewered your 
with 33 Wcl+ &c6 34 Wxb4. It is not the 
end of the world following 34...Sxe2, but 
this is more by luck than judgement! Lose 
five points. 

32.. .6d8 33 #xe6 



a) 33...Sxe2 

b) 33...#el+ 

c) 33...*ff8 

d) 33...&c7 
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33...Sxe2 (a) 34 Wxe2 Wxd4+ 35 &h2 
Wxf6 is a simplifying variation that winds 
up White’s resistance and scores three 
points, while 33...Wel + (b) is the text move 
and also scores three. 

Nothing for going passive at this stage 
with 33...Wf8 (c) 34 but 33...<&c7 (d) is 
worth one since 34 f7 Sc6 35 Wxd5 Sf6 36 
We5+ Wd6 also keeps things simple. 

33.. .Wei + 34<&h2 

a) 34...Wh4+ 

b) 34...Sxe2 

c) 34...Wxe2 

d) 34...<&c7 _ 

Two points for 34...Wh4+ (a) 35 ^gl 
We4 36 Wd6+ &e8, but not if you planned 

35.. .5xe2, when 36 Wxd5+ leads to a draw. 

Hard luck if you went for 34...&xe2 (b) 

because it is so easy to lose one’s sense of 
danger as the position appears trivial. That 
rook on c2, however, was preventing a criti¬ 
cal check on c5. White can now embark on 
a checking spree that cannot be curtailed, 
for example 35 Wxd5+ <^?c7 (35...d?e8 36 
Wg8+ <&d7 37 Wd5+) 36 Wc5+ &b7 37 
Wd5+ <£b6 38 Wc5+ <4>a6 39 Wd6+ 4>a5 
40 Wc7+ <&b4 41 Wc5+ <i> a 5 42 Wxa7+. 
Award yourself two bonus points if you 
avoided 34...Bxe2 for this very reason. 

Kamsky saw fit to round up the knight 
with 34...Wxe2 (c) - score three for this. 

This time 34...&c7 (d) fails to score as 
Black is no longer covering the ffi-square, 
thus making 35 £7 more of a nuisance. 


34.. .Wxe2 35 Wxd5 + 

a) 35...&e8 

b) 35...<&c8 

c) 35 ...'A'c7 

35.. .^8 (a) can have a generous point, 
but after 36 Wg8+ 9i?d7 37 Wd5+ you will 
have to try again to avoid the checks. 

35.. .^c8 (b) reduces your total by three 
since 36 f7 Wei 37 fS*! WxfiS 38 l r a8+ is 
bad news for Black. 

35.. .6.7 (c) maintains total control and 
scores three points. 

35.. .6.7 36 f7 

a) 36...1 r xg2+ 

b) 36...1 r f2 

c) 36. ..Wei 

d) 36-1'el _ 

36.. .Wxg2+ (a) 37 Wxg2 loses the plot 
and ten points. 

36.. .Wf2 (b) 37 We5+ gives White too 
much rope for checking considenng his lack 
of pieces, so this scores one point. 

36.. .We7 (c) snuffs out the checks, halts 
the f-pawn and threatens 37...Wh4+ 38 
sfegl ficl mate all in one go. This triple¬ 
purpose move ends the game for you with 
three points to the good. 

Nothing for 36...Wei (d) which allows 
White to play on with 37 f8W Wh4+ 38 
^?gl Scl + 39 Wfl Bxfl+ 40 &xfl, or even 
37 Wg5. 

36.. .We7 0-1 


Now add up your score. 

Less than 21: Keep practising. Twenty-five points here and I would say you are ready for 
a serious tournament. 

21-35: Basically solid chess, but try to follow some of the more intricate analysis to widen 
your horizons. 

36-47: A strong performance worthy of a tournament competitor. 

48-59: Impressive scoring. I doubt if Shirov would have broken down your defences. 

60+: This was a difficult and extremely sharp series of variations to navigate. Congratula¬ 
tions on holding a perfect or near-perfect course. 
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Game 9 

BeliavskySavchenko 

European Championship, Ohrid 2001 


1 d4 d5 2 c4 c6 

The Slav Defence has the drawback of 
allowing a weaker opponent the chance to 
force a rather turgid position after 3 cxd5 
cxd5. However, its reputation as a solid and 
reliable defence in combination with its 
counterattacking ideas, makes it popular. 

3 £lf6 4 £>c3 dxc4 5 a4 i.f5 6 ^e5 
This move appears to break the opening 
principle of moving each minor piece ex¬ 
actly once unless you have a good reason 
not to do so. 

6.. .£ibd7 7 £xc4 £ib6 

This is the reason. Black decides to opt 
for quieter waters and chases the white 
knight. Otherwise the automatic 6...e6 al¬ 
lows 7 £3 and a quick and aggressive 8 e4, 
which really reveals White’s intentions. 

8 e3 e6 9 a5 ^xc4 10 £xc4 £.d6 11 f3 
e5 12 dxe5 £xe5 13 e4 We7 14 Wb3 
Already some tactics have begun. 14 exf5 
is met by 14..JLxc3+. 

14.. .0-0 15 0-0 £g6 16 £ie2 



You are now taking over as Black. It does 
seem that your pieces are slightly congested, 
so take time to consider where they might 
settle in the near future, especially in re¬ 


sponse to the advance B-f4 and e4-e5. 

a) 16...Ife8 

b) 16...#c7 

c) 16...±d6 

d) 16...Wc5+ _ 

16.. .5fe8 (a) is sensible for one point, but 
I would have preferred to pre-empt any 
advance with 16...Jld6 - this scores two. 

I had better give 16...Wc7 (b) something 
positive as this was played in the game, so 
you can have one point for this. I am hap¬ 
pier to award a bonus if you realised that 
you are being provocative, even though the 
situation does not warrant it. 

\6...WcS+ (d) is not useful, but you can 
have one point because it is safe. 

16.. .Wc7 17 f4 

a) 17.. JLd4+ 

b) 17...1xe4 

c) 17...&d6 

d) 17...£ixe4 

In complete contrast to the previous 
move, this time Black has only one playable 
option. That is found in 17...jLd6 (c) for 
one point. Award yourself an early bonus if 
you considered the continuation of the 
game, namely 18 e5 and have already 
planned your response. 

17.. .jLd4+ (a) drops the bishop and three 
points, while 17...^.xe4 (b) and 17... < S3xe4 
(d) both smack of desperation and cost you 
a point. 

17.. .1Ld6 18 e5 

a) 18.. JLe7 

b) 18...&c5+ 

c) 18...£3g4 

d) 18...b5 _ 
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Again, no room for manoeuvring here. 

18.. .JLc 5+ (b) is the only move to score in 
positive territory with one point. The alter¬ 
natives all lose material and varying degrees 
of points. 18...JLe7 (a) and 18...<?3g4 (c) both 
score minus two while the slightly more 
plausible 18...b5 (d), minus one. Admittedly, 
19 axb6 en passant puts a huge dent in its 
plausibility, but if you spotted that was 
White’s best then take a bonus point. 

18.. .£c5 + 19 £e3 



a) 19...^.xe3+ 

b) 19...We7 

c) 19...^e4 

d) 19...3fe8 _ 

One point for both 19..JLxe3+ (a) and 

19.. .^3e4 (c), with the text move 19... Wei 
(b) scoring the highest with two. It is true 
that Black has danced around a bit with his 
queen but it is not 100% clear where the 
black rooks want to go, and meantime Black 
can hope that his opponent’s act of pushing 
forward will create some weaknesses. 

19...3fe8 (d) works a treat if White fol¬ 
lows up with 20 exf6 Sxe3, but falls foul of 
20 i.xc5 so deduct three from your total. 

19.. .We7 20 <&h1 

a) 20....&xe3 

b) 20...£ig4 

c) 20».ih5 

d) 20...h6_ 


20.. .jLxe3 (a) 21 exf6 is clearly not 
Black’s best (lose one), and both 20...Ah5 
(minus two) and 20...h6 (minus three) run 
into 21 JhtcS 'BxcS 22 exf6. 

Those listing 20...£>g4 (b) as their pre¬ 
ferred choice can have one point, with an 
extra bonus if you realised it was the only 
viable move. 

20.. .£ig4 21 &xc5 

a) 21„.Wh4 

b) 21...£ixh2 

c) 21...#xc5 

d) 21„.gtf2+ _ 

White has a couple of ways to prevent 
mate after 21... ^Bh4 (a), namely 22 igl and 
22 h3, so score minus three there. 

21.. .£bch2 (b) is bizarre for minus ten and 

21.. .6.2+ (d) is not a whole lot better for 
minus six. 

Again we have a lone positive scorer with 

21.. .Wxc5 (c). This earns one point. 

21...Wxc5 22 f5 

a) 22...£>xe5 

b) 22...£h5 

c) 22...Wxe5 

d) 22.,.gtf2+ _ 

Things are hotting up so precise calcula¬ 
tion is required... 

One point for 22...£hce5 (a), which 
doesn’t quite work but certainly has to be 
considered. One extra point if your analysis 
ran 22...®xe5 23 fxg6 Wxc4. If you judged 
that 23 Sacl <£»xc4 or 23 fifcl <53xc4 is 
best, then add one. The question of which 
rook can be answered when seeing further 
ahead. You are very alert if you noted 24 
fxg6 £id2 (one point), when 25 Wh3 de¬ 
serves another bonus. 

22.. .6h5 (b) scores one, but how do you 
plan to meet 23 ^3g3 or 23 <53f4? I am gen¬ 
erous and I will give you one extra if you 
intended 23...g6, even though 24 ^xh5 
gxh5 is positional suicide. If however, you 
foresaw 23...Wxe5 and the potential mate 
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on h2, then you may add three to your 
score. 

22.. .Wxe5 (c) nets three points, with a 
bonus if you have 23... 1 S( r xh2 mate in your 
sights. 

22.. .®f2+ (d) earns one point for main¬ 
taining the material balance, but it should be 
avoided since two minor pieces are gener¬ 
ally stronger than a rook and a pawn in this 
type of position (see Chapter 4). 

22.. .'#xe5 23 £ig3 

a) 23...®xh2 

b) 23...®e3 

c) 23...£xf5 

d) Z3..Ah5 _ 

Another tightrope to walk here. 

23.. .£ixh2 (a), 23...5^3 (b) 24 Sfel and 

23.. .1.f5 (c) all lose two points as they 
weakly relinquish the tension and material 
as a by-product. 

23.. .1.h5 (d) is the key move for two 
points, with no further bonuses as we have 
already discussed the mate threat on h2 in 
the previous notes. 

23.. .£h5 24 Kael 



a) 24...Wc7 

b) 24...1 r d6 

c) 24...ST6 

d) 24„.gif2+ _ 

You can be forgiven for placing 24... 1 ffc7 
(a) and 24...Wd6 (b) in the same bracket but 


they are in fact quite different. 24..2tfc7 
(minus one) 25 .&e2 Ues Black up and 
threatens 26 Axg4 JLxg4 27 h3. The move 

24.. 38.6 (three points), on the other hand, 
stays on the important b8-h2 diagonal for 
now, but allows the black queen to swing 
over to h6 if necessary, thus lending defence 
to the stranded bishop. 

Lose three point if you chose 24...Wf6 
(c), which succumbs to 25 4ixh5. 

24.. .£3f2+ (d) is flash because the knight 
cannot be immediately captured but its 
glory is certainly cut short after 25 sfrgl, as 
is your score by three. 

24.. .«fd6 25 £e2 

a) 25...g6 

b) 25...#h6 

c) 25...SMS 

d) 25...Sae8 _ 

I can see why you want to play 25...g6 (a), 
which scores one, but Black would not have 
entered this line if that was his intendon. 
For example, 26 ixg4 ^.xg4 27 £\e4 leads 
to a powerful initiative for White. Take a 
bonus if you rejected 25...g6 for this reason. 

25.. .#h6 (b) 26 £>xh5 #xh5 27 h3 re¬ 
duces your total by two as your knight has 
bitten the dust, but 25...£if6 (c) is no better 
and scores minus three. 

25.. .5.e8 (d) is the text choice for two 
points, with a bonus if you plan to meet 26 
h3 with 26...Se3. 

25.. .Hae8 26 £xg4 

a) 26.. Jbtg4 

b) 26...Sxel 

One point for 26...iLxg4 (a), but nothing 
for 26...Sxel (b), which concedes the e-file. 

26.. .£xg4 27 h3 

a) 27...#xg3 

b) 27...Sxel 

c) 27...h5 

d) 27...ifh6 _ 

27.. .Wxg3 (a) is presumably an oversight, 
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which costs you six points. Again 27...Sxel 
(b) fails to score, while 27...h5 (c) fails to 
extricate the bishop and drops two. 

27...Wh6 (d) is shown to be the vital tool 
here and scores two points. 

27...Wh6 28 &g1 



29.. .Wxh3 30 Se3 

a) 30...%4 

b) 30...Sd8 

c) 30...g5 

d) 30...h5 _ 

One point for 30... 1 Bg4 (a) and one also 
for 30...Sd8 (b), which threatens to infiltrate 
with ...Sd2. 

Lose one for 30...g5 (c), which is unnec¬ 
essarily weakening and it allows White to 
strengthen with the natural 31 Hfel. 

The pushing of the passed pawn as an at¬ 
tacking aid with 30...h5 (d) takes top hon¬ 
ours of two points. It stops 31 Hfel due to 

31.. .h4 and it avoids Black being back-rank 
mated. 

30.. .h5 31 Sf4 


a) 28„.£h5 

b) 28...Sxcl 

c) 28...&xh3 

d) 28...Wh4 _ 

28.. . JLh5 (a) saves the bishop in the short 
term, so take one point. The persevering 29 
£ie4, with the idea of g4, leaves Black 
struggling. 

28.. .5.el (b) is still worthless, and 

28.. . 1 ffh4 (d) 29 hxg4 loses two. 

28.. .1xh3 (c) reveals Black’s plot and scores 
two points. If you are fully aware that 29 
gxh3 Wxh3 leaves Black with three pawns 
for the piece, have a bonus point. 

28.. .£xh3 29 gxh3 

a) 29...Se3 

b) 29...%5 

c) 29...* f xh3 

d) 29...Sxel 

29.. .fixel (d) doesn’t change your total 
score, but 29...Se3 (a) drops five and 

29.. . Wg5 (b), minus one for obvious rea¬ 
sons. 

29.. .Wxh3 (c) is surely the only way for¬ 
ward and scores two. 



a) 31...h4 

b) 31... g 5 

c) 31...Sb8 

d) 31...gxe3 _ 

Lose four for 31...h4 (a), after which 32 
£3e4 incredibly traps the black queen. A 
bonus point for those who saw that and 
therefore presumably chose a different 
course of action. It is not the time to go 
passive with 31...fib8 (c), especially as 32 
<S3e4 is again on the cards. Lose five for this. 

Lose three for 31...g5 (b), which appears 
flawed for a couple of reasons, but again 32 
4ie4 should suffice. The knight and queen 
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will combine well after 33...'ii r xe3+ 34 Wxe3 
gxf4 35 Wxf4. 

31...Sxe3 (d) is the one to merit two 
points and stop the potential threats against 
her majesty. 

31 ...2xe3 32 Wxe3 

a) 32...Sa8 

b) 32...Sd8 

c) 32...h4 

d) 32...a6 _ 

I cannot quite bring myself to recognise 

32.. .5a8 (a) as a serious choice. It is so rare 
to have to use rooks in such a defensive 
role. Also, White is not even threatening to 
pilfer the a7-pawn since that would leave 
the knight on g3 unguarded, so no points 
there. 

Taking the open file with 32...Sd8 (b) is 
more like it for three points. 

Minus one for 32...h4 (c), which is indeed 
a move to consider. However, after 33 5^fl 
®xe3 34 ®xe3 the h -pawn is in mortal 
danger. 

Finally, the non-committal 32...a6 (d) 
scores one. 

32.. .5d8 33 £f1 



a) 33...Sd3 

b) 33... 1 @xe3+ 

c) 33..JSdl 

d) 33...g5 _ 

33...Sd3 (a) is fine for one point, while 


the text move 33...Wxe3 + (b) scores two. 

On to the blunders. 33...Sdl (c) dimin¬ 
ishes your hard work by nine and 33...g5, by 
minus four. 

33.. .Wxe3+ 34 £>xe3 

a) 34...Sd3 

b) 34...Hd2 

c) 34„.Sdl+ 

d) 34...gd7 _ 

Imagine that this was a case of touch 
move on the rook. Perhaps you would have 
preferred to move something else for Black. 
Out of the choices, 34...Hd3 (a), 34...Sd2 
(b) and 34...fld7 (d) all score one. 

Whoops! Minus five for 34...Sdl + (c). 

34.. .Hd2 35 Sb4 

A useful trick to remember. White de¬ 
fends and attacks simultaneously with this 
move. 

a) 35...Se2 

b) 35...b5 

c) 35...Sd7 

d) 35-g6 _ 

35.. .5d7 (c) defends b7 and is worth two 
points. 

35.. .5e2 (a) 36 4k4 allows White to use 
<53d6 if necessary, and I cannot see how 
Black stops White crashing in via the 
queenside. For this move, though, Black 
hangs on to all his pawns and so I will let 
you hang on to all your points. However, 
35.„b5 (b), allowing en passant, and 35...g6 
(d) both score minus one. 

35.. .5.7 36 &f2 

I reckon White got this one wrong. Here 
the king begins to erroneously rush towards 
the centre files. However, there is much 
more action about to take place on the g- 
and h-files where Black is pushing his 
pawns! Therefore, somewhere on the g- or 
h- files is ideal for the white king. Leaving 
on gl allows 36 ?3c4, for example 36...g5 37 
fxg6 fxg6 38 ?3e5 Se7 39 £ld3 and £k5, 
winning a pawn. 
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a) 36...g5 

b) 36...g6 

c) 36...c5 

d) 36...h4 _ 

Three points for setting the pawns in 
motion with 36...g5 (a). The move 36...g6 
(b) is exactly the same as long as White 
plays 37 fxg6. If not, Black is a move be¬ 
hind the game and you are a point behind 
anyone choosing (a). 

36.. .c5 (c) scores one, but only just - Sb5 
and £id5 are annoying for Black. 

36.. .h4 (d) doesn’t score because the 
white king can easily chase after black’s h- 
pawn via the f3- and g4 squares. You may 
take a bonus if you realised that 37 Hxh4 
allows Black to grab the b-pawn with 

37.. .5.2+ and 38...Sxb2. 

36.. .g5 37 <&e2 

White is consistent but the plan is way¬ 
ward. 

a) 37...*fB 

b) 37...&g7 

c) 37...g4 

d) 37...h4 _ 

As discussed already, bringing the king 
into the action is extremely healthy. 37...4 ) f8 
(a) scores one point and 37 ..Sbgl (b) scores 
three. 

Advancing the pawns with 37...g4 (c) and 

37.. .h4 (d) also merits one point. Once 


again, I can reiterate that it would be only 
too easy for the white king to tackle the 
pawns. 

37...<&g7 38 2e4 



a) 38...&h6 

b) 38...&f6 

c) 38...g4 

d) 38—h4 _ 

There’s nothing wrong with 38...&h<5 (a) 
for one point, but keeping an eye on the f5- 
pawn with 38...&f6 (b) takes top marks of 
two. 

Again, 38...g4 (c) and 38...h4 (d) are 
worth one each. 

38...&f6 39 2e8 


a) 39...g4 

b) 39...h4 

c) 39...Ed4 

d) 39...Se7 _ 

This time Black needs to consider how to 
make progress and in this case how to infil¬ 
trate with his king. 39...g4 (a) vacates the g5- 
square for the black monarch to march for¬ 
ward and for this reason it scores a credit¬ 
able three points. 39...h4 (b) is far less effec¬ 
tive and this time fails to score. 

Take two for 39...Sd4 (c), but only if you 
intend to meet 40 Sb8 with 40.. J2b4, rather 
than retreating with 40...Sd7. 

Last, but not least, 39...Se7 (d) is plausi¬ 
ble for one point, although 40 Sh8 h4 41 
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^3 should cause Black to stumble. 

39.. .g4 40 Sa8 

a) 40...b6 

b) 40...b5 

c) 40...a6 

d) 40...&g5 _ 

One point for each of 40...b6 (a) and 

40.. .b5 (b), although you must be aware that 
White has the possibility of a5~a6 followed 
by Sb8 and Sb7. If you didn’t fancy allow¬ 
ing White this option, then take a bonus 
point. 

40...&g5 (d) is rather optimistic since af¬ 
ter 41 Sxa7 followed by a6, it is White who 
looks set to queen a pawn. 

It is 40...a6 (c) which cuts out White’s 
counterplay for three points. 

40.. .a6 41 b3 



a) 41...<&g5 

b) 41...&e5 

c) 41...Se7 

d) 41...g3 _ 

In decreasing order, 41...^gS (a) wit¬ 
nesses the black monarch lending support 
to his passed pawns for three points, while 

41.. .6e5 (b) also dominates the position 
and scores two. 

41...fie7 (c) is harmless for one point, but 

41.. .g3 (d) fails to score as White can round 
up a pawn with 42 2g8 h4 43 Sg4 etc. 

41.. .6g5 42 2e8 


a) 42...h4 

b) 42... g 3 

c) 42...*f4 

d) 42...2d4 _ 

Minus one for 42...h4 (a), when 43 Sg8+ 
wins the g4-pawn. No points for 42...g3 (b). 
This makes life too easy for White with 43 
&B, when it is hard for Black to progress. 

42...*f4 (c) restricts White’s movements 
and scores two points, but nought for 

42.. .5d4 (d), which gives White something 
to bite on with 43 Se7. 

42.. . ( &f4 43 f6 



Be warned that only one move scores 
higher than zero here. 

a) 43...‘&g5 

b) 43...Sd6 

c) 43...Id4 

d) 43—h4 _ 

Although Black may have a clear plan, 
one must always react (‘R’ of SPORT) to 
the last move. White is threatening 44 2e7 
so Black needs to face the immediate prob¬ 
lem. Neither 43... ( &g5 (a) nor 43...h4 (d) 
sadsfactorily meet 44 2e7, so minus one for 
both. 

One point for the interesting 43...2d4 
(c), but only if you are planning to answer 
44 2e7 with 44...2e4. After 45 *&d3 White 
is pressing to create a passed pawn. It would 
be a shame for Black to lose control just 
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when it looked like he had the better of it. 

It is 43...Sd6 (b) which ensures that the 
white f-pawn has no future and scores two 
points. 

43...2d6 44Ee7 


other side of the board. 

One point for 45...g3 (c), but minus one 
for 45...2e6 (d), which fails to have the de¬ 
sired effect after 46 Sxf7+. 

45...&g3 46 2a7 


a) 44...Sxf6 

a) 46...c5 

b) 44...b5 

b) 46...h4 

c) 44...Se6 

c) 46...&h2 

d) 44...h4 

d) 46...Sf2+ 


With 44...Sxf6 (a) you take two points, 
while Savchenko has the asset of three 
passed pawns on the kingside. 

44...b5 (b), allowing 45 axb6 en passant, 
is presumably not part of the plan so lose 
four, while 44...Se6 (c) 45 Sxe6 fxe6 46 f7 
is even more disastrous for minus eight. It is 
also unwise to allow White to retain his f6- 
pawn, so minus one for 44...h4 (d) 45 Sxf7. 

44...2xf6 45 Sxb7 



a) 45...h4 

b) 45...&g3 

c) 45...g3 

d) 45...Se6 _ 

A bonus point if you spotted what is 
wrong with 45...h4 (a). The answer is 46 
Sb4+ (lose one point if you chose 45...h4). 
We saw that trick from a different angle 
earlier! 

45...^g3 (b) cheekily saunters further 
into the enemy camp for two points, while 
White seeks to create a distraction on the 


a) 46...c5 holds White up for one point 
although 47 Sc7 or even 47 Sb7-b6 is not 
the end of the road by any means. 

The question is whether the straight race 
with 46...h4 (no points) is sufficient for 
Black. If you analysed that White has time 
to take on a6 and then play Sa8-h8, take 
two bonus points. An excellent example of 
rooks belonging behind passed pawns. 

The alternative race with 46... < &h2 (c) 
also needs to be calculated, but this fails to 
score on the evidence of 47 2a8 g3 48 Sh8. 
Two bonuses if you worked out this pre¬ 
ventative measure. 

46.. .5f2+ (d) is the text move and scores 
two points. If the white king retreats to the 
first rank, Black’s pawns will promote with 
check in the not-too-distant future, while 47 
<4^13 occurs in the game. 

46.. .2f2+ 47 <4d3 

a) 47...f5 

b) 47...h4 

c) 47...Sf3 

d) 47...Sb2 _ 

Nothing for 47...f5 (a), which gives 
White the opportunity to try 48 Sxa6, when 
the a-pawn is quick to the finishing line. 

47.. .h4 (b) is also too slow to merit a 
score, as White can take on a6, c6 and then 
play Sh6. 

Three points for 47...SB (c), which 
keeps up the pressure on White as 
Savchenko seeks to win the knight with 

48.. .*£2. 

47.. .5b2 (d) is not exacdy where the ac- 
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rion lies, but is sensible enough for one. 

47...£f3 48 &e2 



a) 48...B 

b) 48...&f4 

c) 48...Sf2+ 

d) 48...h4 _ 

Nothing for 48...f5 (a), which is ineffec¬ 
tive. If you realised that 49 Sxa6 f4 50 
?3f5+ stops Black in his tracks, award your¬ 
self a bonus. 

Minus one for 48...Sf4 (b), which has 
lost a tempo on earlier comments when the 
rook was on f6. The position is critical and 
one lost move could very well result in the 
difference between success and complete 
failure. 

48...Sf2+ (c) scores three points. If the 
winning attempts do not lead to victory, 
Black is right to repeat. 

Take one point for 48...h4 (d), with a bo¬ 


nus available if you calculated that White’s 
defence lies in 49 Sxa6 followed by rook 
behind the h-pawn. 

48.. .2f2 + 49 <£>d3 

a) 49...T5 

b) 49...h4 

c) 49...SO 

d) 49...Sb2 _ 

These are the same moves as in the pre¬ 
vious position but with slightly different 
scoring as now it is clear that a repetition is 
on the cards. Nothing for 49...f5 (a), but 
one point for the alternatives. 

It is worth mentioning that Beliavsky has 
been one of the world’s leading grandmas¬ 
ters for many years. This perhaps affected 
the decision of Black not to push too hard 
as a draw with the black pieces against such 
a respected player is not to be gambled away 
in a random finish. 

49.. .£f3 50 &e2 

It would be extremely risky, at the least, 
for either of the players to break the dead¬ 
lock and do something different in this po¬ 
sition. White is happy with a draw because 
he clearly worsens his position by not re¬ 
peating. Black is happy with a draw because 
he has scrambled from behind to slighdy in 
front, but it is not clear in which direction 
he can look in order to search for a win. 
Remember, one ought to assume that the 
opponent is going to play the best moves 
that they can find. 


Not every game in chess is decisive. I hope you did not try too hard to win and therefore 
perhaps ruin your score. Please see below. 

Less than 30: You failed to always choose safe, sensible moves. 

31-39: You saw your way reasonably well through all the action. 

40-49: A commendable result for a regular tournament player. 

50-59: A high score for even an international player. 

60+: Excellent. Sound judgement in both a complicated middlegame and difficult ending. 
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A Crossfire of Bishops 


In the vast majority of cases, when one is 
taught how to play chess, one is normally 
told that the bishop assumes a value of 
three points. This, however, given all the 
different types of positions, is just an aver¬ 
age value for the bishop. In this chapter we 
see examples of £ good’ bishops that tear the 
board in half as well as £ bad’ bishops that 
sometimes take the role of a big pawn. 

In Games 10-12 we see some bishops 
that all have their moments. In each of 
these games, the bishops have their turn to 
strike. The notes to the games often men¬ 
tion how the game could have turned out 
badly for the bishop. Perhaps the most 
striking kind of idea is best explained with 
the following game when I was on the re¬ 
ceiving end. 

Buckley-Lalic 

London 1999 

Bird's Opening 

1 f4 d5 2 e3 g6 3 £tf3 £.g7 4 &e2 c5 5 
0-0 £>f6 6 d3 £ic6 7 a4 b6 8 £e5 &b7 
9 ^d2 0-0 10 c3 lfc7 11 d4 £>e8 12 
£d3 ^d6 13 Wf3 e6 14 Sbl f6 15 £>g4 
f5 16 <£e5 £ie4 17 We2 g5 18 g3 gxf4 
19 gxf4 £xe5 20 fxe5 &h8 21 <£f3 
2g8 + 22 &h1 Wg7 23 £d2 Wh6 24 


.&xe4 dxe4 25 £ie1 cxd4 26 cxd4 



26...£ixd4 27 exd4 e3 + 28 £>f3 exd2 
29 Sbdl 2g3 30 2xd2 £d5 31 Ed3 
2ag8 32 a5 Wh3 0-1 

Often children at school ask which is 
more powerful, a knight or a bishop? They 
can be satisfied at a young age that each 
piece is worth three points, but then differ¬ 
ences emerge in the pieces that imply that 
one must be preferable to the other. In 
Game 14 (just as in the first game of this 
book), the knight turns out to be superior to 
the bishop. This is pardy because the bishop 
has little scope because ids blocked. 

It can be necessary to go into lengthy ex¬ 
planations that it depends on the position 
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and the structure of the pawns as to which 
minor piece is better. Whether the diagonals 
are blocked etc. is also important. Some of 
the pupils have heard rumours from Amer¬ 
ica, or their dads, that bishops are worth 3.1 
or even 4 (against knights, which are worth 
3). 

The bishop pair on an open board can 
often be a ‘tour de force’ and so it proves in 
Games 10 and 13. In the former, a pair of 
bishops takes on a knight, bishop and pawn. 
In this way it is possible for one to assume 
that each bishop is worth closer to 3.5 
points. Indeed, in extreme circumstances, 
like Game 13, it is not uncommon for play¬ 


ers to prefer a pair of bishops to a pair of 
rooks! Whether in unison, raking down a 
couple of adjacent diagonals or in crossfire 
formation, this chapter should illustrate 
how strong a bishop pair can be. 

The fact that it is possible to mate with 
two bishops and a king versus a king and it 
is not possible to mate with two knights and 
a king versus a king (with correct play) is 
another point to bear in mind when com¬ 
paring bishops and knights. 

It only remains for me to remind you to 
try and avoid any blunders to maximise 
your scores in this chapter. Enjoy the high- 
class games. 
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Game 10 

Ivanchuk-Anand 

Shenyang 2000 


1 e4 c5 2 ©f3 d6 3 d4 

For those readers interested in but not 
familiar with nomenclature, this is an Open 
Sicilian, which Black chooses to meet with 
the Najdorf Variation on move five, only to 
transpose into a Scheveningen Variadon on 
move 6. 

3...cxd4 4 £>xd4 £if6 5 £ic3 a6 6 £e2 
e6 7 0-0 £e7 8 f4 0-0 9 &h1 Wc7 10 
a4 Oc6 11 £e3 Xe8 12 £f3 2b8 

The last two rook moves are sort of wait¬ 
ing moves. There is no immediate threat by 
White and so Black wants to see how White 
intends to play the position. The thrust g2- 
g4-g5 is not uncommon here. 

13^d2 £d7 14 £ib3 

The reader is now invited to take control 
of the black position after the diagram. 



a) 14...fibc8 

b) 14...®b4 

c) 14...b6 

d) 14...£)a5 

It is essential to answer the basic ques¬ 
tion of why White retreated on his previous 
move. First off, he wanted to avoid the ex¬ 
change of knights, when Black can follow 


up with ...^.c6. Secondly, White is threaten¬ 
ing a4-a5 which would really cramp Black. 
This is important from the point of view of 
completing this exercise successfully. There¬ 
fore, Black scores three points for 14...b6 
(c) or, if you must, then 14...^a5 (d) scores 
one point. With the latter you are a bit 
stretched and you have allowed 14...4^a5 15 
5hta5 #xa5 16 e5 dxe5 17 fxe5 #xe5 
(17...®d5 18 £ixd5 #xd2 19 <Sxe7+ Sxe7 
20 JLxd2 is a worse way of playing it for 
Black) 18 &f4 19 &xb8 Sxb8. That 

was a lengthy variation for just a one-point 
material advantage, but if you spotted it 
then you can add two points to your score. 

If you chose 14..JSbc8 (a) or 14...^5b4 
(b), then you can also have one point to get 
you off the mark, but be warned, the game 
has started! 

14...b6 15 2ae 1 

a) 15...e5 

b) 15...d5 

c) 15...i.f8 

d) 15...&C8 _ 

Now that Black has played ...b7-b6, it 
makes more sense to switch the bishop 
round to b7. Additionally, by vacating the 
d7-square, the knight from f6 may have 
somewhere to retreat if it is required. For 
those players not acquainted with the 
Scheveningen, this may look as though 
Black has wasted time in the opening. How¬ 
ever, Black’s play is correct since he could 
not have played ...b6 earlier than he did 
because £5d4xc6 and e4-e5, if appropriate, 
would have dealt Black a devastating blow. 1 
hope this fully explains why 15...ic8 (d) 
scores three points whereas 15..JLf8 (c) 
scores just two points. With the latter, it 
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seems that ..JLc8 is inevitable so Black 
should not delay. For example, 15...Af8 16 
&£2 (or 16 g4) 16...Ac8 17 Ag3. 

One point for 15...e5 (a), which leaves 
Black in a tight squeeze after 16 £5. Deduct 
one for 15...d5 (b), when White is spoilt for 
choice between 16 exd5, which wins a 
pawn, and 16 e5 4^e4 17 £3xe4 dxe4 18 
.&xe4, which also nets a pawn. 

15...4.C8 16 e5 



a) 16...<ad7 

b) 16...dxe5 

c) 16...£ixe5 

d) 16...d5 _ 

It is obviously not wise to give away ma¬ 
terial at this stage by just playing 16...£>xe5 
(c), which loses two points, or 16...d5 (d), 
which also loses two points in view of 17 
exf6. 

16...£kl7 (a) is safe and earns one point, 
while 16...dxe5 (b) scores two. 

16...dxe5 17 £xc6 

a) 17„.®d7 

b) 17...exf4 

c) 17...Wxc6 

d) 17...gd8 _ 

It is too late to start working out the 
consequences. It surely has to be 17...®xc6 
(c) for one point. 17...©d7 (a) is a 
straightforward blunder and loses three 
points, and 17...exf4 (b) loses five from your 
total because of 17...exf4 18 Axf4 ^xc6 19 


cause of 17...exf4 18 Jk.xf4 Wxc6 19 ,&xb8. 
The move 17...Sd8 (d) does not work either 
and loses four points because of 18 ® r f2 
Wxc6 19 fxe5 ^d7 20 Wxf7+ <&h8 21 
Wxe7. If you rejected (d) and saw that 
White can get through to f7 like this, then 
give yourself an extra point. 

Alert readers amongst us can take an ex¬ 
tra point for noticing that White could have 
tried 17 fxe5 on his previous turn. The idea 
that earns you another bonus is that after 

17.. .$hce5 White has 18 JLf4, which is 
somewhat awkward for Black. There could 
have followed 18...4bcf3 19 fixB Wa7 20 
Ji.xb8 Wxb8, when White is a point up but 
Black has two bishops that are sometimes 
valued at seven points when they are on an 
open board. 

17.. .Wxc6 18 fxe5 



a) 18...£>d5 

b) 18...®d7 

c) 18.. .£te4 

d) 18...&g4 _ 

Three points for the most active re¬ 
sponse, 18...4kl5 (a), although it looks like 
White may be able to win a pawn. 

18...£id7 (b) is passive but scores one be¬ 
cause White looks ready to bring his knights 
into the attack after 19 Wf2 SfB 20 ®g3 
(threatening Ah6) 20...^h8. The move 

18...£k4 (c) scores one too, although 
White’s minor pieces look better after 19 
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<^xe4 ^xe4 20 ^.xb6 (or 20 jLg5 Wb7) 

20.. .1 r xa4 21 Wt2 Sf8 22 i.a7 Ha8 (or 

22.. .5b4 23 He3) 23 ±c5. 

18...‘S3g4 (d) is the only serious mistake 
on the list because the knight is left out on a 
limb after 19 JLf4 ifc.b7 20 h3 - please de¬ 
duct one from your score. 

18.. .£id5 19Wf2 

a) 19...Ef8 

b) 19...i.f8 

c) 19...i.b4 

d) 19-£)xe3 _ 

It had to be 19...Ef8 (a) in order to meet 
White's threat (score two points for this). 
Deduct one point if you did not nodee that 
White was threatening f7. Deduct two 
points if you chose 19...jLb4 (c) and one if 
you chose 19...£ixe3 (d), which fails to 

19.. .®xe3 20 Wxf7+ <&h8 21 Sxe3. 

If you chose 19....&f8 (b), then you lose 
all the points you have gained so far but 
count yourself lucky! The crucial line that 
you have missed is 19...JLf8 20 Wxf7+ ^h8 
21 Wxf8+ Sxf8 22 Bxf8 mate. Other read¬ 
ers score a bonus for nodcing this mate. 

19.. .£f8 20 £>xd5 

a) 20..3Bxd5 

b) 20...exd5 _ 

It is a fifty-fifty shot this time. 20...Wxd5 
(a) scores two points, while 20...exd5 (b) 
scores one. As well as not looking right, 
White has a fantastic idea in 20...exd5 21 
£}d4 #xa4 22 %3 &h8 23 Sxf7 Sxf7 24 
e6. If you saw this position when analysing, 
where both Black rooks are attacked, then 
give yourself a bonus. The advantage for 
White following 24....&xe6 25 Wxb8+ Sf8 
26 #xb6 is slight. 

20.. .1fxd5 21 &xb6 

a) 21...Bxb6 

b) 21...£b7 

c) 21...&h4 

d) 21...j.b4_ 


21.. JLb7 (b) is the most natural and 
scores three points for developing Black’s 
last piece, while 21...Bxb6 (a) loses two 
points because of 22 Wxb6. 

Other moves might comes in handy later 
although neither of them work very well 
right now. For example, 21...^,h4 (c) scores 
only one point because after 21....&h4 22 
Wxh4 Sxb6 23 Wg3 White is a pawn up. 
The move 21..JLb4 (d) scores two points 
because 22 Sdl Wxe5 23 i.d4 Wg5 
(23...Wh5 24 Wg3 is one way that things can 
go wrong for Black) 24 Bd3 gives White the 
chance to play for some tricks even though 
Black has got his pawn back. If White wants 
to be more accurate, then he should find 22 
Be2 a5 23 JLa7 2a8 24 JLc5 in order to 
hang onto the pawn, but these moves strike 
me as tricky to find. 

21...&b7 22 £c5 

The alert reader may have noticed that 
White can hang onto the pawn with 22 Sgl, 
but after 22...f6 he is completely passive. By 
the way, and another point if you noticed it, 
White was defending against 22 ..Mx g2+ 23 
*xg2 i.xg2+ 24 &xg2 Exb6. 



a) 22....&xc5 

b) 22...i.h4 

c) 22...Sfe8 

d) 22...Bbe8 _ 

Now is the time for 22...JLh4 (b), which 
scores three points. 
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22.. .Axc5 (a) is safe enough for one 
point, but it does drive the White knight 
onto a good square with 23 ^3xc5. 

22.. .5fe8 (c) loses one point unless you 

noticed the mischievous trap 22...Bfe8 23 
Wxf7+ Now suddenly White finds 

himself without a good move and has to 
play 24 Wf2 Ah4 25 Wgl Axel 26 Sxel, in 
which case you can add two to your score 
for choosing this option. Unfortunately for 
you, if you were banking on that, White can 
play simply with 23 Axe7 Sxe7 24 ®c5 and 
Black’s position is not great. 

22.. .5be8 (d) scores one point because it 
safe, but again play should continue 

22.. .5.e8 23 Axe7 Uxe7. 

22.. .ji(_h4 23 We2 

23 Wgl Axel 24 Axf8 Sc8 25 Ac5 Ah4 
is also useful for Black. 

a) 23...Axel 

b) 23...Sfd8 

c) 23...Sfc8 

d) 23...a5 _ 

Black fails to make any impression with 
either 23...Axel (a) 24 Axf8 Sxf8 25 Sxel 
or 23...S£d8 (b) 24 Ad6 Axel 25 Axb8 
Sxb8 26 Sxel, both of which score one 
point. That leaves 23...Sfc8 (c) to top score 
with four points because Black has both 
rooks very nicely positioned. 

23.. .a5 (d) is irrelevant and loses three 
due to 24 AxfS Axel 25 Ad6, which 
means that, albeit in vain, Black should try 

24.. JSxf8 once 23...a5 has been played. 

23.. .Efc8 24 Sdl 

a) 24...Wxg2+ 

b) 24...® r e4 

c) 24...« r c6 

d) 24...Sxc5 _ 

24.. .1 r xg2+ (a) is a straightforward way 
to lose two points. Black should not rely on 
the bad ending following 25 Wx g2 Axg2+ 
26 '&xg2 Hxb3 27 cxb3 Sxc5. 

24.. .5xc5 (d) loses five points, not just 


because Black is giving away the queen but 
because he is in for a nasty shock with 

24.. .5.c5 25 Hxd5 Sxd5 26 Wh5. 

24...®e4 (b) is best and scores a maxi¬ 
mum three points. Notice how Black is not 
afraid to exchange queens even though he is 
a pawn down. First off, he has a lot going 
for him with his rooks. Secondly, the bishop 
pair often triumphs against bishop plus 
knight in such an open position. Having 
pawns on both sides of the board will also 
suit Black more than White here. 

That only leaves us to comment on 

24.. .®c6 (c), which loses one point. As a 
matter of fact, it leaves White with an inter¬ 
esting choice. He could try 25 Ad6 2Sa8 26 
£ic5 with a formidable position, and it is 
even worse if Black tries 25... Wxc2 26 Sd2 
®xb3 27 Axb8 Hxb8 because of the ingen¬ 
ious 28 Wh5 Wb4 29 Sd4 Wxd4 30 Wxf7+ 
<&h8 31 ®f8+ Sxf8 32 fixfB mate. 1 sup¬ 
pose if White did not see that then 25 Sd4 
would also be sufficient for a large advan- 
tage. 

24.. .We4 25 Wxe4 

a) 25...Axe4 

b) 25...Ag5 _ 

One point for 25...Axe4 (a). If you really 
did suggest 25,..Ag5 (b), then as a punish¬ 
ment you must complete this game and only 
include minuses in your score from here. 

25.. .Axe4 26 Ad6 
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a) 26...Eb6 

b) 26...Sb7 

c) 26...Sxc2 

d) 26...Axc2 _ 

26...Eb6 (a) is okay for one point. Black 
can hang on to all his pieces after 27 Sd4 
-&xc2 28 £3al JLd8 29 Eel Sbc6. The 
move 26...Sb7 (b) is much worse because 
White has 27 2d4 ,&xc2 28 ®c5, so lose 
three points. 

That leaves two interesting captures on 
c2. With 26...Sxc2 (c), which only scores 
two points, White has 27 JLxb8 Sxg2 28 
4k5 ±a8 29 fid7 2xb2+ 30 *gl Sg2+ 31 
^hl, and Black is forced to take a draw 
from a slighdy better endgame position 
because 31... Hg6+ 32 £3b7 wins for White! 
If you saw White’s 28th and 29th, then you 
can have two points for each. It is also 
rather messy for Black to allow White to 
complicate with 27 £ld2 Sbxb2 28 £ke4 
Sxg2 29 Hf3 Exh2+ 30 *gl 2bg2+ 31 
Sfefl Sa2 32 JicS. Once again, take two 
points each for spotting White’s 27th and 
32nd moves. 

It remains to say that 26...^.xc2 (d) is 
best, scores four and keeps some winning 
chances alive. 

26...£xc2 27 &xb8 


27...ikxd1 28 Exdl 



a) 28...Sxb8 

b) 28...Sc2 _ 

Another fifty-fifty, but it had to be 

28.. .5xb8 (a) for one point. Lose three if 
you chose 28...Sc2 (b). 

28.. .2xb8 29 £ia5 

29 ftc5 tries to get the important black a- 
pawn but then Black plays 29...a5 and the 
ending with rook plus bishop versus rook 
plus knight still favours Black. Notice how 
Black has exchanged advantages in that he 
once had the bishop pair and now he has a 
bishop versus knight ending, still with a 
rook each and with pawns on both sides of 
the board. 


a) 27...i.xdl 

a) 29...Sxb2 

b) 27...Sxb8 

b) 29...Hb4 

c) 27...ixb3 

c) 29...i.d8 

d) 27...fic4 

d) 29...Hc8 


You have to check your calculation, but 
it is often good advice in a situation like this 
to take the piece that is worth the most. 
Therefore, 27...iLxdl (a) top scores with 
three points. The other moves all fail to the 
same thing in that White then moves and 
saves his rook from capture by attacking 
one of Black’s pieces. 27...Sxb8 (b) and 

27....&xb3 (c) each lose two points and, 
more seriously, 27...Ec4 (d) loses four due 
to 28 Sd4 £xb3 29 2xc4 &xc4 30 Sf4. 


Hopefully this was a simple move to 
find. Give yourself a point for 29...Sxb2 (a), 
whether or not you noticed that White can¬ 
not ‘bank rank’ mate you due to your 
bishop being on h4. You have been warned. 

29...Eb4 (b) allows 30 b3 and 29...Sc8 
(d) allows 30 b4, when White is able to keep 
his b-pawn (no points for these). More seri¬ 
ous at a cost of three points was 29....S.d8 
(c) 30 5k6. 

29...Exb2 30 g3 
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a) 30...i.g5 

b) 30.. JLe7 

c) 30...Sa2 

d) 30...Be2 _ 

One for 30....&.g5 (a) and two for 

30.. . JLe7 (b). It is better for Black if White 
cannot play h2-h4 with a tempo on the 
bishop. 

It is misguided to try and win some 
pawns with the rook as in 30...Sa2 (c) and 

30.. .fie2 (d), which both lose two points. 
When it comes to it, Black cannot even take 
the pawns because of the back rank mate, 
for example 30...Sa2 31 gxh4 Sxa4 32 Sd8 
mate. 

30.. Ae7 31 £ic6 

a) 31...*f8 

b) 31.. JLcS 

c) 31.. Am 

d) 31...Sb7 _ 

The text move 31..JLf8 (c) is worth two 
points. One point for 31...^f8 (a) because 
after 32 Sd7 i.g5 33 h4 Black has the easy- 
to-miss saving resource 33...^e8. 

As for 31...Sb7 (d), take off three points 
for missing the simple 32 4hte7+, when you 
would have to play 32...&f8 to avoid mate. 
As for 31....&c5 (b), that’s a really bad slip 
that will cost you ten points now and for 
every move where you blunder anything 
from now on. After all, you have allowed 


yourself to be mated via 31. .AcS 32 Sd8+ 
Af8 33 <S3e7+ &h8 34 £xf8 mate. 

31...£.f8 32Sd8 



a) 32...h6 

b) 32...g6 

c) 32...g5 

d) 32„.gb7 _ 

32.. .h6 (a) does not really help your cause 
and you lose four points because of 33 
£ie7+ <&h7 34 Bxf8. 

32.. .fib7 (d) loses just one point due to 
33 Ba8. (That has cost you a pawn and ten 
points if you got mated on the previous 
move.) 

32.. .g6 (b) is appropriate and scores you 
two points. An improvement on this, how¬ 
ever, is 32...g5 (c) for three points. If in ad¬ 
dition you noticed 32...g5 33 Ba8 g4, when 
the immediate 34 Sxa6 .&c5 35 a5 leads to 
mate with 35...Sbl+ 36 ^g2 Sgl mate, 
then take a point for 33...g4 and another 
one for noting some checkmating lines. The 
reality is that White must bail out with 35 h4 
gxh3, which suits Black very nicely. Well 
done. 

32...g5 33 h4 

a) 33...H6 

b) 33...gxh4 

c) 33...g4 

d) 33...Bc2 _ 

33.. .b4 (c) is the wrong application of the 
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checkmating idea given in the note to 
Black’s previous move. It is not mate now 
because White has played h4 and given 
himself the escape square h2, should Black 
try „JLc5 and ...Ugl. 

You lose one point because of 33...g4 34 
Sa8. If you realised that White was threat¬ 
ening fia8, then give yourself a bonus. 

33.. .h6 (a) has the same problem and also 
loses one point. 33...Bc2 (d) will also run 
Black into trouble but this time via 33...&c2 

34 £>b8, so lose a point from your total if 
you chose this option. 

33.. .gxh4 (b) makes most sense and 
scores three points. 

33.. .gxh4 34 gxh4 

a) 34...Ba2 

b) 34...Bc2 

c) 34...Se2 

d) 34...<&g7 _ 

34.. .Ba2 (a) earns one point and is safe 
for the very next move, but how can Black 
meet the threat to the a-pawn that follows 
Sa8? A likely continuation is then the move 

35 a5. 

34.. .5.2 (c) loses one because White can 
continue 35 Sa8 immediately. 34...Bc2 (b) 
earns three and is best, but as we shall see, 
Black’s task is still not easy. 

"What about 34...Sfeg7? > I hear you cry. 
Yes, you should try and activate your king 
in the ending, and yes, ...^?g8-g7 is where it 
wants to go. However, the white rook and 
knight are combining together fiendishly 
well after 35 Ba8 Bb6 36 ^3b8. It looks like 
the a-pawn will vanish but then 36...a5 is 
suddenly a defence. If you spotted that, give 
yourself two points. A likely continuation is 
37 £sdl Bbl + (forced) 38 <&g2 &b4 
(forced if you want to defend the a-pawn) 
39 sfeB. White’s king is also active now and 
you can give yourself another two points if 
you spotted that. This position is not at all 
easy for Black. 

34.. .2.2 35 £)b8 


a) 35...Bc4 

b) 35...Scl+ 

c) 35„.*g7 

d) 35...a5 _ 

No score to 35...Bcl + (b), which just 
puts off an important decision for one 
move after 36 ^?g2. Both 35...Bc4 (a) and 

35.. .a5 (d) both fail to the white knight not 
taking the a-pawn but playing 36 £id7. Both 
lose two points. 

Now it is right to play 35. .S&gl (c) for 
three points. Black wins more than just the 
a-pawn after 36 ^3xa6 fic4. 

35.. .6g7 36 2d4 



a) 36...a5 

b) 36...Sc5 

c) 36...&c5 

d) 36.,.<&g6 _ 

The a-pawn is under fire and it is best to 
move it. Take three points for 36...a5 (a). 
White has nothing dangerous after 36...a5 
37 Sg4+ ^h6 38 £)d7. The first stage is to 
stop the knight joining in (38....&.e7 39 Bf4). 
Then Black has a good defence to stop any 
shuttle checks on his king and can play 

39...Bc7 40 <$3b6 ±b4 41 £ic4 &g6. Finally, 
he can sort out his king before activating 
the rook with 42 4>g2 h5 43 Bd7. 

36...Sc5 (b) allows a pair of pawns (not 
pieces) to be exchanged, which is exactly 
what White wants as he is a pawn down. 
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Therefore 36...Sc5 37 £ka6 Sxe5 scores 
just one point. 

36.. JLc5 (c) is not a success and loses 
one point after 37 Sg4+ ^h6 38 ®xa6. 

36.. .^gb (d) is an attempt to further acti¬ 
vate the king in the ending. Right idea, 
wrong application because White has 

36.. .6g6 37 £lxa6 38 fid7. You lose a 

point from your score. 

36.. .a5 37 £d7 



a) 37...ie7 

b) 37...&c5 

c) 37...h5 

d) 37...£cl+ _ 

This is a case of being prepared to ex¬ 
change advantages. At one stage, with 
pawns on both sides of the board, then it 
would have been wise for Black to avoid 
exchanging minor pieces. Now, however, 
one can study the pawn formations and see 
that the rook ending is very comfortable for 
Black. Therefore Black need not worry 
about the minor piece exchange but he does 
have to have fig4+ covered. 37...h5 (c) fits 


the bill nicely for three points. 

37.. .JLe7 (a) scores one point and it can 
transpose into the note to 36...a5 on the 
previous move. Black, however, has now 
been given a chance to make things even 
easier for himself and can avoid 37...Ae7 38 
fig4+ <&h6. 

37.. ..6.5 (b) is certainly not best and 
scores nothing because it lets the knight 
cause some havoc around the black king 
with 38 Sg4+ &h6 39 £3f6 &e7 40 <£g8+ 
&h5 41 Sg7. 

37.. JScl + (d) is silly and only helps the 
white king, so lose a point. 

37.. .h5 38 &xf8 

a) 38...<&xf8 

b) 38...Scl+ 

c) 38...&g8 

d) 38...&h8 _ 

There is only one serious move here and 
it is 38...‘&xf8 (a) for one point. No score 
for anything else. 

38.. .6xf8 39 5d8 + 

a) 39...&e7 

b) 39...&g7 _ 

39.. .6.7 (a) is a slip and only scores one 
point because White can go hunting after a 
pawn with 39...^e7 40 Sh8. 

39.. .^g7 (b) scores three points and, with 
a methodical approach, Black should win 
easily after 40 Sa8 Hc5 or 40 Sd4 Se2, 
when Black is free to advance his king and 
can win another pawn. 

39.. .6g7 0-1 

White resigns. At this level, this position 
is hopeless for White. 


Now add up your points and see if you played like one of the world’s elite. 

Less than 15: Sorry, not up to scratch today. 

15-28:1 hope you can see what you need to do to improve. 

29-49: The middle ground indicates sensible play with few lapses. 

50-70: Well done! This is getting to be a really serious score. 

71+: Fantastic! Challenge Anand and the winner plays... 
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Game 11 

Motylev-Adams 

European Club Cup, Neum 2000 


I e4 e5 2 £sf3 £sc6 3 d4 

The Scotch experienced a revival when 
Kasparov included it in his opening arsenal 
just over a decade ago. 

3...exd4 4 £ixd4 5 £ixc6 bxc6 6 e5 
Wei 1 We2 ^d5 8 c4 £ib6 9 £d2 We6 
10 We4 £a6 

A useful post for the bishop. Of particu¬ 
lar importance is whether the bishop can 
become active along the a6-fl diagonal. If 
not, it can be too time-consuming for Black 
to play ...d7-d6, ....£.c8 and then develop. 

II a3 J.e7 12£d3 

The time has arrived for the reader to 
take over. Remember, you are playing from 
Black’s point of view. I would advise turn¬ 
ing your chess set around if you have not 
already done so and then you can look at 
the game from the black perspective. 



a) 12...0-0 

b) 12...0-0-0 

c) 12...d5 

d) 12...Ag5 _ 

12...d5 (c) is a good strike for two points. 
I hinted that Black should be playing to free 
the bishop and so 12...d5 was a logical try. 


You had the right sentiment if you 
wanted to castle. 12...0-0 (a) loses a nominal 
five points for falling for 13 fibch? mate. 

12.. .0.0-0 (b) is much more sensible and 
scores one point. It is interesting to note 
that Black can often castle on either side in 
this variation. 

12.. .JLg5 (d) scores no points and en¬ 
courages 13 f4, when Black loses a tempo. 

12.. .d5 13 exd6 

a) 13...cxd6 

b) 13...i.xd6 

c) 13...#xe4+ 

d) 13...Wxd6 _ 

Two points for 13...cxd6 (a), which is the 
best way not to damage Black’s pawn struc¬ 
ture. Both 13...JLxd6 (b) 14 ®xe6+ (lose 
one if you planned the illegal 14 Wxc6+ as 
White is in check here!) and 13...Wxd6 (d) 
fail to score. The pawn islands are chroni¬ 
cally weak. Should Black survive to an end¬ 
game, the pawns would be eaten up easily. 

13.. .Wxe4+ (c) loses three points. If you 
rejected this on account of 14 ^.xe4 cxd6 
15 jLxc6+, then take a bonus point. 

13.. .cxd6 14Wxe6 

a) 14...fxe6 

b) 14-.0-0 _ 

No messing about this time. 14...fxe6 
scores one point, while no comment and no 
points for 14...0-0 (b). 

14.. .fxe6 15 b3 

a) 15...0-0 

b) 15...0-0-0 

c) 15...jtf6 

d) 15...£id7 _ 

Black’s moves are all safe this time. 
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15.. .0-0 (a), 15...0-0-0 (b) and 15...&d7 (d) 
all allow White to develop with 16 $Lb2 and 
so they each get one point. 15...JLf6 (c) 
scores three points as it takes into account 
what White wants to do and prevents it. 

15.. .6f6 16Ea2 



a) 16...d5 

b) 16.. JLc3 

c) 16...e5 

d) 16..AI5 _ 

16.. .51d5 (d) scores minus two if you did 

not even notice 17 cxd5 .&xd3, but take off 
just one if you had not foreseen 18 dxc6 
fic8 or 18 dxe6 ^e7. If you saw all that 
then you can have two points, although the 
move is hardly a stunner because White can 
just play 17 £ie4, which is a more than sig¬ 
nificant reaction to Black’s move. No, 

16...d5 (a) is consistent. Nothing has 

changed to alter Black’s plan, so 16...d5 
scores three points. 

16.. .j!Lc3 (b) and 16...e5 (c) are both ade¬ 
quate for one point. 

16...d5 17 <&e2 

a) 17...dxc4 

b) 17...d4 

c) 17...e5 

d) 17..Jtc3_ 


allow him a freer game. 17...e5 (c) is much 
more flexible and scores two points. Notice 
how White’s pieces have been deprived of 
many squares. 

17.. JLc3 (d) scores no points. Black is 
found wanting after 17...JLc3 18 cxd5 
^.xd3+ 19 ^xd3. Whatever Black plays, the 
white rooks will quickly come to the c- and 
e-flles. Even the white king is now well 
placed in an ending because now there are 
far fewer pieces on the board. 

17.. .e5 18 f3 

a) 18...0-0-0 

b) 18...Sd8 

c) 18...d4 

d) 18...dxc4 _ 

Nothing has changed since I last com¬ 
mented on 18...d4 (c) and 18...dxc4 (d), so 
these both score one point. 

Castling gets the rook into the action and 
hides the king while there remains so many 
pieces on the board. I know queens have 
been exchanged, but that is about all and so 

18.. .0.0-0 (a) scores two points. 

18.. .5d8 (b) was Adams’ choice, which 
also earns two points. 

18.. .£d8 19 a4 

a) 19...d4 

b) 19...dxc4 

c) 19...£kl7 

d) 19...0-0 _ 

I am losing patience if you suggested 

19.. .d4 (a) or 19...dxc4 (b), so no points. 
There’s plenty to be doing instead of these 
moves, namely getting your other rook into 
play, and so 19...0-0 (d) scores two points. 
Just one for 19...^3d7 (c), which is not nec¬ 
essary before castling. 

19.. .0.0 20 &a3 

a) 20...!fe8 

b) 20...Sf7 

c) 20...dxc4 

d) 20...e4_ 


17...dxc4 (a) and 17...d4 (b) each score 
one point but they are both too committal 
and give squares away to White, which will 
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Minus one for 20...e4 (d), which is the 
only outright blunder because of 21 fxe4. 

20.. .dxc4 (c) still does not score. 

Whichever move you chose (except for 

20.. .e4), you can have a point if you spotted 
that the bishop attacks the rook on f8. In 
addition, 20...Hfe8 (a) scores two points and 

20.. .5f7 (b) scores one point. 

20.. .5fe8 21 £c5 



a) 21...e4 

b) 21...£k8 

c) 21...£id7 

d) 21.,.d4 _ 

21.. .e4 (a) loses a pawn and a point. If 
you have reason to protest violendy to this 
scoring and, if you thought of any of the 
following reasons, then please add on a 
point for each: 

1) The bishop on f6 has increased scope 
now. 

2) You can foresee that White will have 
split and weak pawns so it is no great shakes 
that he will have an extra one. 

3) The position will open up considera¬ 
bly, which will give Black practical chances 
against a white’s king which hasn’t cashed. 

21.. .£ic8 (b) scores one point because it 
is safe, but White improves the positioning 
of his pieces 22 Scl. 

You can have one point for 21...d4 (d), 
although I do not like such a committal 
pawn move that allows White to play into 


the e4-square at will. 

21.. .£ld7 (c) loses one, unless you spot¬ 
ted the idea of trapping the bishop with 22 
-&,xa7 d4 (score one). This threatens ...Sa8 
so it makes sense for White to play 23 a5 
Ha8 24 JLb6, which earns you a bonus. Any 
subsequent counterplay that Black may find 
is due to the earlier part of the game and is 
not as a result of playing 21...£id7. 

21.. .e4 22 fxe4 

a) 22...dxe4 

b) 22...dxc4 

c) 22...d4 

d) 22...£>d7 _ 

I have already commented on the idea 
contained in 22...^3d7 (d), which loses one 
unless you applied the note to Black’s 21st 
move and spotted 22...£id7 23 .&xa7 d4. A 
further point can be rewarded for calculat¬ 
ing 24 a5. 

You can have one point, just about, if 
you chose 22...d4 (c), but it blocks the posi¬ 
tion and Black is the one who should be 
trying to open up the board so that he can 
have a go at the white king. 

22.. .dxe4 (a) captures a pawn so you can 
have one point for this. Another point is 
due if it was your instinct that told you to 
open up the board. Two more points (one 
for each) can be scored for realising that it 
was important to try to (1) free the bishop 
on a6 and (2) open the d-and e-files for the 
rooks. In detail, one more point for noticing 

22.. .dxe4 23 Ji.xe4 Sxd2+ 24 Sxd2 Sxe4+, 
which is nice for Black. Another can be 
scored for seeing 23 4ixe4 £ixc4 24 bxc4 
Sxe4+ 25 ixe4 &xc4+ 26 ^f3 -&.xa2, but 
after 27 Scl Black has to admit that the 
pawn advantage will not last long. You are 
also tactically alert to notice 23 JLbl e3 24 
$3e4 ?3xc4, so you had better score another 
point for that. 

If you saw some of these ‘clever’ lines 
but still rejected this option, then you did 
well and can score two more points. If you 
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chose more favourably with 22...dxc4 (b), 
then add two extra to your score. There’s 
no more for spotting 22...dxc4 23 £ixc4 
£lxc4 24 bxc4 Sxe4+ 25 iLxe4 JLxc4+ 26 
<i?B JLxa2 because we have already seen 
this, but you can have two points for seeing 

23.. .£kl5, which contains a large number of 
threats. 

One final addition before we move on. 
For one point, did you spot that 23 ^.xc4+ 
<$3xc4 24 bxc4 appears to be a tougher nut 
to crack than anything else so far? It is pos¬ 
sible that 24... JLd4 gives a lasting positional 
advantage. 

22.. .dxc4 23 bxc4 

a) 23...&d4 

b) 23„.&c8 

c) 23...£>d7 

d) 23...Sd7 _ 

One point for 23...&d4 (a), which allows 
24 ilxb6 .SLxb6 and the light-squared 
bishop may have trouble breaking out. One 
point also for 23...4k8 (b) and for 23...Sd7 
(d), which may continue 24 a5 ®c8 and is 
therefore similar to (b). 

23...£id7 (c) scores two points. You can 
have one for noticing a sample continuation 
of 24 &xa7 c5 25 a5 £3e5 26 Sa3 ±g5, 
when White has to tread very carefully to 
avoid dropping material in a major way. 

23.. .6.7 24 i.d6 

a) 24...<S3e5 

b) 24..JU5 

c) 24...Se6 

d) 24...Ag5 _ 

You can have one point for 24...J&.g5 (d), 
even though it encourages 25 <53f3. The 
move 24...Se6 (c) also scores just one be¬ 
cause White plays 25 &c7 and kicks the 
rook away from the valuable open file. A 
further point is awarded for spotting the 
crucifying trap 25 c5 ^.xd3+ 26 &xd3 
£lxc5+. 

That leaves Black to think about what 


piece he wants to put on e5 and the conse¬ 
quences of a possible exchange. 24...S^e5 (a) 
scores one point, but 24...JLe5 (b) scores 
three because should there be an exchange, 
the knight would be a monster. 

24.. .£e5 25 &a3 

a) 25...jsLd4 

b) 25 ...£c7 

c) 25...i.f6 

d) 25...Af4 _ 

Black vacates the e5-square in order to 
threaten the mighty ...£le5. 25...id4 (a) 
scores only one as the bishop blocks the 
potentially useful d-£ile. 25...&f4 (d) also 
scores just one because after 25...JLf4 26 g3 
the bishop cannot eye up different diagonals 
and possibly has to setde for h6 as the best 
retreat square. In contrast, 25..~fi.c7 (b) 
scores three points. Another point is scored 
for realising the possible usefulness of being 
able to play either ...Jla5 or ...iLf4 in the 
future. 

25...if6 (c) scores one and just offers to 
repeat the position with 26 id6, which I 
am sure White would be more than happy 
to go for at this stage. 

25.. ..6C7 26 fibl 



a) 26,.._2.xh2 

b) 26...£a5 

c) 26...®e5 

d) 26...^b6 
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I cannot argue with 26...iLxh2 (a), which 
scores two points, except to say that Black 
has better than this. 26...<5^e5 (c) is the logi¬ 
cal follow-up and this scores an impressive 
five points. 

26.. .jLa5 (b) and 26...£3b6 (d) each score 
one point. The former allows White to rec¬ 
tify his position with 27 £lb3 Ji.c7 28 53c5. 

26.. .£ie5 27 2b3 

a) 27...Bd7 

b) 27...£>xd3 

c) 27...Sxd3 

d) 27-i.a5 _ 

27.. .5d7 (a) and 27...&d3 (b) each score 
one point. The latter allows an exchange of 
pieces, which should favour White. 

27.. .5xd3 (c) scores one point. You can 
have a point for noticing 28 &xd3 ?3xd3 29 
< &xd3 .&xh2. More difficult for White to 
meet is 28...<23xc4, which also earns a point. 
The following continuation is worth a point: 
29 £ixc4? £xc4 30 &c2? Exe4+ 31 <&d2 
i.f4+ 32 <&c3 ±e5+ 33 &d2 Axd3 34 
^?xd3 Se3+ and Black wins a bishop. 

Adams’ choice of 27...ia5 (d) top scores 
with five points. 

27.. .£a5 28 &e3 



a) 28....&b6+ 

b) 28...i.xd2+ 

c) 28...®g4+ 

d) 28...&xd3 


28.. .1.6+ (a) scores one point because 
White is more than hanging on after 29 c5 
Sxd3+ 30 Hxd3 .&xd3 31 cxb6 axb6. 

28.. .^.xd2 (b) scores four points. I am as¬ 
suming that if you’ve previously guessed the 
moves, then you should now try not to 
guess and therefore have some reason why 
you chose 28....&.xd2. 

28.. .?3g4 (c) scores one point, as White 
can block the major threats with 29 <&e2 
£kh2 30 Ab4. 

If you chose 28...£ixd3 (d), then you can 
score one point. You are heading for a dead 
draw with 28...^xd3 29 Hxd3 Sxd3+ 30 
&xd3 lxd2 31 Sxd2 Sd8+ 32 <&c3 Sxd2 
33 4?xd2 ^.xc4 because endings with bish¬ 
ops of opposite colour have a tendency to 
be drawn and this one should not be an 
exception to the rule. 

28...£xd2+ 29 2xd2 



a) 29...&xc4 

b) 29...£%4+ 

c) 29...®xc4+ 

d) 29...£ixd3 _ 

29.. .jLxc4 (a) is straightforward and best 
for four points. 

29.. .®g4+ (b) scores one, but after 30 
&f4 £)xh2, even though Black has got the 
pawn back, White has an acdve king in the 
ending accompanied by the bishop pair on 
an open board. Black also might have to 
take care that the knight does not get 
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trapped with Sf2 and, if necessary, $Lc2 and 

&g3. 

29.. .£ixc4 (c) scores a generous one be¬ 
cause after 29...£ixc4+ 30 JLxc4+ ixc4 31 
Sxd8 Sxd8 32 Sc3 White regains the pawn 
advantage. You can have a point if you cal¬ 
culated that and therefore rejected 

29.. .£ixc4. 

29.. .41xd3 (d) scores one point, with an¬ 
other for seeing 30 Sbxd3 Sxd3+ 31 3Sxd3 
JLxc4, although even here White has 32 
Sd7 with a sizeable ending advantage (but 
not 32 Sc3 as Black has 32..JLd5 this time). 

29.. .£xc4 30 &c2 



a) 30...ixb3 

b) 30...Sxd2 

c) 30...£ig4+ 

d) 30 ...j*.c6 _ 

30...ihcb3 (a) scores two points for cap¬ 
turing a safe exchange, but after 31 J&.xb3+ 
<&h8 32 Sd6 White has some practical 
chances of holding on. I shall score 

30...Sxd2 (b) in the same way, so two 


points for 30...Sxd2 31 &xd2 ixb3 32 
i.xb3+ *h8. 

30...£lg4+ (c) scores two points, with 
another three for seeing that you can hold 
onto almost a whole rook with after 31 d?f4 
Sxd2 (just one extra if you only saw this 
far) 32 Sc3 ,&e6. I know that White can 
grab a pawn with 33 Sxc6, but then Black 
has time to find a move to defend the threat 
of 2xe6 followed by .&b3 and <&xg4. 

It has been a fine line between White 
having an active king and White having a 
king that has been harassed, but with accu¬ 
rate play Adams has finally managed to pun¬ 
ish the exposed king all too severely, espe¬ 
cially for players at that advanced grandmas¬ 
ter level. 

I have not forgotten 30...ie6 (d), which 
scores nought. You have not even tried 
winning your pawn back if you selected this 
option and, as already mentioned, Black has 
a lot better than that. 

30...£)g4+ 0-1 

White resigns due to the analysis and rea¬ 
sons already given. I am sure, however, that 
many a lesser mortal would have played on 
at least a few more moves. Sometimes this 
is thought of as bad manners, particularly 
against stronger opposition, but a weaker 
player may use the excuse that he or she 
was trying to reach the time control before 
taking stock (and resigning), and in many 
international events this is not until move 
40. This game saw a total humiliation for 
White, who faced Adams at his most devas¬ 
tating, combining positional play with vi¬ 
cious tactics. 


All that remains now is for you to add up your points and see how you did. 

Less than 17: Remember and repeat the good (but not the bad) in future. 
17-31: Chess is a difficult game. Please do not rush these exercises. 

32-49: Presumably you found safe moves but did you look for better moves? 
50-62: Wonderful. Are you hardworking or just naturally gifted, or both? 

63+ : This is a really great score. Not many players score this high. 
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Game 12 

Leko-Adams 

Dortmund 1999 


1 e4 e5 2 &f3 £ic6 3 &b5 a6 4 £a4 
£if6 5 0-0 £e7 

Black can play 5...?3xe4 6 d4 b5 7 Jtb3 
d5 8 dxe5 ^.e6, which is the Open Varia¬ 
tion. If you do this in a game, please try not 
to hold onto the pawn at the expense of 
castling. 

6 Eel b5 7 £b3 0-0 8 c3 d5 

The sharp Marshall Gambit is just an¬ 
other chess opening named after a great 
player from a different era. If White wants 
to avoid this possibility then he can con¬ 
sider 8 a4. 



a) 9 d3 

b) 9 d4 

c) 9 ic2 

d) 9 exd5 _ 

It is very passive to play 9 d3 (a), but you 
can have one point because White is hang¬ 
ing on to everything after 9...dxe4 10 dxe4 
Vxdl 11 -&.xdl ^.b7. On the other hand, it 
is wrong to play 9 $Lc2 (c), which loses one 
point. White is pushed backwards with the 
simple moves 9...dxe4 10 JLxe4 4ixe4 11 
Exe4 &f5 12le2 e4 13&el. 

You can have one point for playing 9 d4 


(b). However, I suspect that not many read¬ 
ers truly examined 9...exd4 10 exd5 or 10 
e5. There are a number of different possi¬ 
bilities, namely 9...©xe4 10 £lxe5 (or 10 
dxe5); or 9...jk.g4 10 exd5; or even 9...dxe4 

10 <53xeS (or 10 dxe5). If you considered all 
these then you can have a bonus, but it is 
simpler for the moment to play 9 exd5 (d) 
for two points. 

9 exd5 £ixd5 

a) 10 d4 

b) 10 d3 

c) 10 <53xe5 

d) 10 c4 _ 

10 d4 (a) scores one point. After 
10...exd4 11 £ixd4 <&xd4 12 «btd4 Lbl 
Black is nicely developed and White cannot 
win material with 13 JLxdS iLxdS 14 Exe7 
due to a back-rank mate at the end of the 
sequence. 

10 d3 (b) is also safe ands earns a point. 
However, one feels that Black is ahead in 
development and so White really should 
take the pawn with 10 £)xe5 (c) - take two 
for this. 

10 c4 (d) is safe, but does not score as it 
does not help development. After 10...®f4 

11 <53xe5 ^3xe5 12 Exe5 Jtb7 Black already 
stands well. 

10 £>xe5 4ixe5 

a) 11 ±xd5 

b) 11 2xe5 

c) 11 d4 

d) 11 Wh5 _ 

It’s asking for trouble if you did not cap¬ 
ture back with 11 Sxe5 (b), which scores 
one point. There is a bonus of one if you 
visualised this position when you played 9 
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exd5. I don’t like to use the word "obvious’ 
because I believe that a lot of the ideas in 
chess are not so. However, if anything is 
obvious, then it is the fact that it is very 
important to capture as the knight on e5 is 
worth three points. 

11 ^.xd5 (a) loses three points because of 
ll...Wxd5 12 d4 £>g6. Similarly, 11 d4 (c) 
loses three points because of ll...?3g6. You 
also lose three for 11 Wh5 (d), unless you 
had convinced yourself by thinking deeply, 
in which case you lose six. Common sense 
should have prevailed at some point if only 
to avoid something like 11 Wh5 JLf6 12 d4 
.&g4. 

11 Sxe5 c6 

a) 12 d4 

b) 12 d3 

c) 12 a4 

d) 12&a3 _ 

White is a pawn up but he lags in devel¬ 
opment and therefore he should do some¬ 
thing about that with either 12 d4 (a) or 12 
d3 (b), which each earn two points. 

A plan involving 12 a4 (c) is wrong and 
after 12...id6 13 Bel Wh4 14 g3 *^3 15 
axb5 ji.g4 Black has a winning attack. White 
could, however, try the normal move 15 d4 
in order to reach an okay position. In a 
similar vein, and also scoring one, is 12 <53a3 
(d) because after 12 ?3a3 £.66 13 fiel #h4 
14 g3 again White must revert to 15 d4 
in order to make the position playable. 

12 d4 £d6 

a) 13 Sh5 

b) 13 Se2 

c) 13 Sel 

d) 13 Wh5 _ 

Disastrous and losing six points is 13 
Wh5 (d) 4.xe5 14 Wxe5 fie8. The last trick 
has previously been pointed out. 

13 Sh5 (a) loses one point because Black 
is comfortable after 13...g6 14 ffh6 Se8. 

One can play 13 Se2 (b) for two points, 


when the rook turns out to be a useful de¬ 
fender along the second rank and prevents 
some winning sacrifices. A possible con¬ 
tinuation is 13... Wh4 14 g3 1 r h3 15 ftd2 

.SLg4 16 f3. Probably 15_lk.f5 is better from 

Black’s point of view. 

13 Sel (c) is also worth two points. 

13 Sel Wh4 



a) 14 h3 

b) 14 g3 

c) 14 1T£3 

d) 14 j.xd5 _ 

The only acceptable move is 14 g3 (b), 
which scores three points. This move 
should be made with the following warning: 
White should only play this move if there is 
no satisfactory alternative because, as the 
position stands, the light squares around his 
king are a little weak. Give yourself a bonus 
if you foresaw this before Black played 
U..Mh4. 

Other moves Jose. 14 h3 (a) scores one 
point as it stops mate, but it does allow 
Black to sacrifice and gain a winning attack 
by 14...ixh3 15 g3 JLxg3, or 15 gxh3 Wxh3 
16 &xd5 ih2+ 17 *hl &g3+ 18 *gl 
Wh2+ 19 Sfefl Wxf2 mate. White’s best is 
therefore to play 15 ixd5 cxd5 16 gxh3 
Wxh3 17 .&e3 f5 18 f4 Sf6, when he will 
still face mate. Give yourself a bonus if you 
saw the "sac’ on h3 for Black and then re¬ 
jected choice (a). 
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14 ®B (c) loses two points because 
Black can simply play 14...®xh2+ 15 ^fl 
before following up with the strong 15...h5. 
The move 14 JlLxdS (d) also loses two 
points because Black has the ‘in between’ 
move or zwischenzug 15...Wxh2+. After 15 
^fl cxd5 White is in a mess. 

14 g3 ifh3 

a) 15 £e3 

b) 15 £k!2 

c) 15 Se4 

d) 15 tff3 _ 

You are on the right lines if you tried to 
exchange queens with 15 (d), so you 

can have one point for planning 15...Ag4 
16 Wg2 (no points if you did not see this). 
However, Black stands well, while White is 
blocked in after 16... «h5 17£M2 Bae8. 

15 JLe3 (a) scores two, with an extra one 
if you noticed that you can complete devel¬ 
opment with 15 .&e3 iLg4 16 Wd3 £Lae8 17 
<53d2. The move 15 Se4 (c) is also satisfac¬ 
tory and scores two points, but it is not a 
move that I would recommend unless you 
have played against the Marshall before. 

Finally, 15 £ld2 (b) loses three points be¬ 
cause Black can develop sensibly and set up 
all kinds of threats. For example, 15..JLg4 
16 f3 &xg3 17 hxg3 ifx g 3+ 18 *fl ®f4 
(or 18 Sfrhl 4}f4) and Black wins on the 
spot. Black also gets exacdy what he wants 
after 16 Wc2 Bae8 17 On Be6 18 ±xd5 
Sh6 19 Bel Wxh2+ 20 *fl cxd5. 

15 Be4 i.b7 

a) 16 Bh4 

b) 16 Wg4 

c) 16 &xd5 

d) 16 tffl _ 

Again, you could be forgiven for trying 

16 Wg4 (b), which earns one point. How¬ 
ever, after 16... 'H r xg4 17 Bxg4 Bfe8 18 <&fl 
c5 Black has plenty of compensation even 
though queens have been exchanged. 16 
ttfl (d) also scores one, but this time Black 


can keep queens on the board with 16...ttf5 
17 ilc2 c5. 

Two points for 16 .&.xd5 (c), which 
makes some sense now that the bishop is 
hemmed in on b7. In general, though, I 
don’t like the idea of exchanging a light- 
squared bishop for a knight with such a 
kingside pawn formation. 

That leaves 16 Sh4 (a) to top score with 
three points. 

16 Sh4 We6 

a) 17 Af4 

b) 17 &e3 

c) 17 $3d2 

d) 17 WhS _ 

You can threaten mate with 17 ®i5 (d) 
and so you can score one for spotting that 
idea. However, after 17... Wel+ 18 &g2 
$V6 19 Wdl c5+ 20 f3 Bfe8 White finds 
that he lags even further behind in devel¬ 
opment than he did before, so you must 
deduct two from your score if you chose 
this option. 

17 jLf4 (a) traps the white rook on the 
edge, but you can have one point. Black 
should consider 17..JLe7 18 Sh5 ^.f6. 
Worse is 17 ^Le3 (b), which loses three 
points because of both 17...5Yce3 18 fxe3 
Wxe3+ and 18 ^.xe6 £lxdl. 

17 £>d2 (c) is best and it earns two 
points. 

17 £d2 f5 
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a) 18 £>f3 

b) 18 £\fl 

c) 18 #h5 

d) 18 f4 _ 

The knight on d5 is pinned and thus 
...53f6 is not wise. Therefore, 18 Wh5 (c) 
scores three points. 

18 <53B (a) and 18 <53fl (b) each get one 
point for developing. No score for 18 f4 (d), 
which allows 18...c5 and Black is building 
up nicely. 

18 Wh5 h6 


With 20 ixh6 (c) you get an extra pawn 
for your troubles, so just take off two points 
if you chose that. There’s nothing for White 
following 20...Wxh6 21 Wxh6 gxh6 22 
Sxh6 ,&f6. 

That leaves 20 Sh3 (d) as the only decent 
move, and this scores two points. 

20 2h3 c5 

a) 21 JLxh6 

b) 21 dxc5 

c) 21 &xd5 

d) 21 <&h4_ 


a) 19 430 

b) 19 43fl 

c) 19 WO 

d) 19 g4 _ 

White is starting to point his pieces at 
Black’s king with 19 43 B (a), which gains 
three points. 19 43fl (b) is fine for two 
points. 19 WB (c) backtracks and allows 
19...c5, so just one for that. 19 g4 (d) c5 
looks reckless as it leaves White bereft of 
kingside defences and so it does not score. 
19&f3 £e 7 

a) 20 

b) 20 i.g5 

c) 20 £xh6 

d) 20 Bh3 _ 

20£lg5 (a) is a brave move and you can 
have a point if you spotted the lengthy 
variation 20... Wel + 21 &g2 i.xg5 22 &xg5 
Wxal 23 .&.xh6 gxh6 24 Wg6+ ^h8 25 
Sxh6 mate. However, your apparent ‘bril¬ 
liance’ cannot be rewarded any more than 
that because you have missed 23...fif7. And 
what about the simpler 20...hxg5 21 Wh7+ 
&f7 or 21 jLxgS JLxgS 22 Wxg5? Neither 
give White anything to write home about so 
please take off three points if you chose this 
option. 

There is no mate after 20 &g5 (b) iLxgS 
21 43xg5 hxg5 22 Wxg5 either, so again, 
please deduct three points. 


By a process of elimination it has to be 
21 dxc5 (b), which scores two points. 21 
^.xh6 (a) Wxh6 loses two points straight¬ 
forwardly. 21 JLxdS (c) is generally unwise 
and calculation reveals 21...Wxd5 22 ^g2 
Sf6 23 JLe3 JLfB 24 Sel g6 (or something 
similar), so please deduct three points. Fi¬ 
nally, 21 43h4 (d) loses a nominal five points 
on account of 21 ...c4 22 jk.c2 Wei + 23 < 4 ) g2 
43f4 mate. 

21 dxc5 jLxcB 



a) 22 43d4 

b) 22 iL g 5 

c) 22 43g5 

d) 22 &f4 _ 

22 43d4 (a) is safe for one point, but 
there are a number of ways that Black can 
play which effectively uses the light-squared 
bishop. For example, 22...JLxd4 23 cxd4 
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Wel+ 24 &g2 &h7 25 f3 ®e2+ 26 *gl 
53e3 25 iLxc3 Wxe3+ 26 ^?fl JLxB wins. 

22 JL g5 (b) is harder to evaluate, but I 
will give it two points. You score one extra 
for spotting 22...hxg5 23 ^h7+ and 

<S3xg5+. You can also have one for seeing 
23 £kg5 Wh6 24 Wf3 Wxg5 25 ±xd5+ 
Axd5 26 #xd5+ Sf7 27 Wxa8+. Another 
point is awarded for noticing the sacrifice 
possibility following 22... < 4 > h7, for example 
23 lxh6 gxh6 24 <Sg5+ wins and 

23.. .1 r xh6 24 Sdl Sad8 25 £)g5+ 4>g8 26 
Wxh6 gxh6 27 £>e6 &e7 28 £lxd8 2xd8 29 
Sh5 *g7 30 Sxf5 <Sf6 gives White a lead 
on points. If you rejected 22 JLg5 because 
you noticed 22...Sae8, then you can have a 
bonus. 

22 <?3g5 (c) loses ten on account of 

22.. .®el + with mate in a further two 
moves. That leaves 22 jLf4 (d) to score 
three points. 

Please note the above thoughts, which 
are of some relevance here. 

22 &f4 Eae8 

a) 23 fiel 

b) 23 Sdl 

c) 23 £>e5 

d) 23 Ae5 _ 

23 Sel (a) is a blunder that allows the 
queen sacrifice 23...Wxel + 24 £lxel 2xel + 
25 &g2. Lose four points if you opted for 

23 fiel, but give yourself a bonus for notic¬ 
ing this and another one for 25... < i?h7 26 f3 
Sgl mate. If you saw this, I am assuming 
that you rejected this option for White. 

Hard to refute without lengthy calcula¬ 
tions is 23 £3e5 (c), which scores two 
points. 23...&h7 24 <$3f3 &xf4 25 £3g5+ 
<&h8 26 £ke6 £kh5 27 &xf8 ©f6 28 
?3g6+ <&h7 29 <?3f4 leaves White an ex¬ 
change up, but the rook on h3 is not worth 
five points in its present situation. More 
telling for Black is 24...Ae7 25 £3g5+? 
JLxg5 26 Ji.xg5 Wel+I and Black mates. 

23 jLe5 (d) also scores two points, but 


after 23...Se7 White has not improved his 
chances and the position cries out for the 
al-rook to join the game. 

Although one always has to calculate 
variations, a common sense approach can 
often be useful and in this way 23 Sdl (b) 
can be found to score three points. Notice 
how all of White’s pieces are in the game. 

23 Sdl Se7 



a) 24 £id4 

b) 24 £ig5 

c) 24 £g5 

d) 24 c4 _ 

24 ®d4 (a) loses four points as it paves 
the way for a mate, for example 24 <?3d4 
±xd4 25 Sxd4 <&h7 26 Sdl Wel+ 27 
Sxel Sxel + 28 ^g2 ^3xf4 mate is possible, 
although by no means forced. 

24 £ig5 (b) is a tricky move to deal with 
and I will give you a point. You score a 
point for seeing the Sh6 idea in the varia¬ 
tion 24...£)g5 hxg5 25 Axg5 Sd7 26 #h7+ 
4?f7 27 Sh6. This is not at all obvious, even 
though it has already been mentioned. Fur¬ 
ther analysis reveals the phenomenal 

27.. .We4 28 fif6+, which actually looks like 
a blunder at first sight. Additionally, 

25.. .5ee8 26 Wh7+ *f7 27 Eh6 Sh8 fails 
this time because the knight is loose on d5 
at the end of all the captures. That leaves 
Black to repel the attack with 24...' We2, 
when a draw is likely after a lot of captures. 
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If you saw 24...We2 then take a bonus 
whether you chose this option or not. 

24 c4 (d) scores one. One possibility is 
24...<S3xf4 25 gxf4 b4 26 £3e5, when some 
pieces have become ‘good 7 (or do not have 
obstacles in their way) and others have be- 
come ‘bad’ (or blocked). 

24 &g5 (c) scores three points, with an¬ 
other one if you intended 24...hxg5 25 
Wh7+ &f7 26 £)xg5+. Lose one if you 
planned 25 £lxg5, when 25...Wh6 puts a 
spanner in the works. If you intended the 
latter and you were in a game situauon, and 
if you were playing slowly and thoughtfully, 
then you would have had a chance to re¬ 
cover at the board by playing the right move 
on White’s 25th. 

24 &g5 Sd7 

Black appears to need his rook on the 
7th rank in order to defend. Alternatively, 
White has a strong idea which earns you 
two points: 24...gee8 25 ixh6 gxh6 26 
gxd5 .&xd5 27 i.xd5 WxdS 28 %6+ <&h8 
29 Sxh6 mate. Clearly Black would have to 
try 25...Wxh6 even though it puts him two 
points down. 



a) 25 Ah4 

b) 25 ixh6 

c) 25 Sel 

d) 25 £id4 _ 

25 JLh4 (a) gains one point as it is safe, 
but 25...We8 is not quite adequate for 


White. White does win easily, however, if 
Black is tempted by 25...g5, when 26 ^.xgS 
hxg5 27 Wh8+ 4>f7 28 £ixg5+ <4>e7 29 
#xf8+ &xf8 30 ^xe6+ <&e8 31 <Sxc5 is 
effectively game over. 

25 .&.xh6 (b) is a blunder on account of 
25...Wxh6 - please deduct two. 25 £id4 (d) 
achieves the same negative marks because 
of 25...JLxd4 26 cxd4 hxg5. 

25 gel (c) is best and earns a positive 
two points. 

25 gel Wb6 

a) 26 Se8 

b) 26 Se2 

c) 26 Sfl 

d) 26 ^e5 _ 

The acronym SPORT, which as I said 
before stands for Safe, Protect, Open, React 
and Take, may help you to avoid making 
some mistakes if you like word games. On 
this occasion you have to react to Black’s 
last, which threatens f2. On first sight 26 
Se8 (a) fails because of 26... JLxf2+ 27 ^fl 
Sdf7, but in fact White wins with 28 £3e5! 
gc7 29 .&d8. Take five points if you saw 
this. 

After 26 gfl (c) hxg5 there’s no attack to 
be found for White in the variation 27 
Wh7+ <4>f7 28 ®fcxg5+ <&e8 29 Sel+ Se7 
30 Sxe7+ £ke7 31 #xg7 A.xf2+ 32 *fl 
Agl 33 ±£7+ <&d7. However, 27 £le5 wins 
- take three points if you saw that. 

26 <53e5 (d) is terrible and loses three 
points. Black’s moves are relatively easy to 
find: 26 £le5 i.x£2+ 27 *hl i'h? 28 Sc2 
&f4+ or 27 *fl Axel 28 9i?xel *gi + are 
disastrous for White. 

26 Se2 (b) scores two points and shows 
some necessary patience. 

26 Ee2 &h7 

a) 27 Sh4 

b) 27 £le5 

c) 27 &h4 

d) 27 Ac2_ 
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27 £le5 (b) attacks a rook and earns two 
points. Take a point if you noticed that 
Black may have a chance arrange a mate 
using queen and bishop by playing some¬ 
thing like 27.. .<S3e7 28 £lxd7 ^c6. However, 
I hope you resisted the temptation to go for 
this because White has 29 £5xf8+ ^?h8 30 
1 @xh6+ gxh6 31 j=Lxh6+ Wxh6 32 Ji.xh6. 
Take another point if you saw this too. The 
upshot of this is that play might reasonably 
continue 27...Sc7 28 jLc2. 

27 £3h4 (c) is worth one point, with an¬ 
other whether you chose this or not for 
observing the fact that ...35dl + is not safe 
unless the bishop from b3 moves away 
from protecting that square. Play might 
continue 27 £3h4 £3e7. 

27 .&c2 (d) scores one point, but some of 
the variations are complicated. For example, 
27...4if6 opens up an attack for Black and 
after 28 &xf5+ &g8 29 Axf6 £dl + 30 fiel 
Black has a number of ways to pressurise 
White’s position to breaking point 
(30...ixf3 will do). Additionally, 30 <i?g2 
Wxf6 31 iLg4 Sd3 is pretty neat for Black, 
and 31 ie4 &xe4 32 Sxe4 Sd2 33 
#xf2+ 34 *hl »gl mate or 31 g4 ia7 
(threatening ...fid3 but not allowing Wxc5 
after jLxd3) 32 Se6 Sd2 33 Sxf6 Sxf2+ 34 
ihl fifl+ 35 < 4 > g2 Sgl mate are obviously 
no better from White’s point of view. There 
are other variations to spot to make a com¬ 
plete analysis of the position but you can 
have one point for spotting Black’s 27th 
whether you chose this option or not and 
you can have another point for rejecting 
White’s move if you spotted 27...4if6. 

It is possible that White’s position is just 
about playable after 28 jLxf6 Wxf6 29 g4, 
but after 29...Axf3 30 Sxf3 g6 White gets 
driven backwards and with opposite- 
coloured bishops it is Black who stands 
comfortably because he has the attack. Al¬ 
ternatively, Black may jettison another pawn 
with 29...jte4 30 ^.xe4 fxe4 31 Sxe4 Wc6, 
when all the various threats are too much 


for White to handle. 

All this goes to show that 27 Sh4 (a) is 
best for three points. Sometimes in chess 
one must not let the opponent improve his 
or her position easily and now it is difficult 
to suggest a move for Black. 

27 2h4 a5 

In view of what happens, one might sug¬ 
gest 27...fid6, but then 28 ^.c2 continues to 
allow White to have the majority of the 
attacking chances. 



a) 28 a4 

b) 28 a3 

c) 28 &c2 

d) 28 Axh6 _ 

You have missed something stronger if 
you suggested 28 a4 (a) bxa4 29 &xa4 Sd6, 
which scores one point, although at least 
you are protecting the dl-square. Even 
though you have been warned about this 
previously, 28 a3 (b), which prepares the 
erroneous retreat to a2 for the bishop, does 
not cover this important square. Maybe 
Black has the sharp 28...a4 29 ^.a2 ftxc3 30 
bxc3 Sdl+ 31 &g2 2d3 32 Sf4 ld6, 
which is difficult for White to defend. 

28 i.c2 (c) scores one point, with an¬ 
other if you noticed the routine 28...53f6 29 
itxf6 Wxf6 followed by the trick 30 Se6. 

28 ^.xh6 (d) is very strong, but if you are 
guessing, then deduct one point. If you have 
a follow-up, then you score three points. 
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28 &xh6 Wxh6 

a) 29 Wxh6+ 

b) 29 <Sg5+ 

c) 29 Wg5 

d) 29 Be8 _ 

There’s only one good move, which is 29 
*g5 (c) for three points. You must have 
spotted this if you gained the maximum on 
the previous move. You can have a bonus 
of three points if you realised that White 
can unleash 28...gxh6 29 Se6 (just one for 

29 53g5+ and then 30 fie6 or 30 53e6). 

29 1 Hfxh6+ (a) loses two points because 
of 29...gxh6 30 5^g5+ 4g6 31 53e6 Bc8. 
However, I will be generous and give you 
one for your calculation if you spotted 
White’s 31st, even if you missed Black’s 
31st. If you saw the whole variation and 
rejected 29 Wxh6 + , then you can score two 
bonuses. 

29 53gS+ ends up unnecessarily messy 
and so you lose one on account of 29...4g8 

30 53e6 WxhS 31 Sxh5 Bc8 32 Bxf5. 

29 Se8 (d) can be more easily refuted. 
This loses three points to 29...Wxh5 30 
Sxh5+ 4g6. 

29 Wg5 a4 

a) 30 Bxh6+ 

b) 30 Wxh6+ 

c) 30 Se6 

d) 30 &c2 _ 

30 -&.c2 (d) moves the piece that is at¬ 
tacked and it is a common sense approach 
that deserves two points. Hopefully you saw 

30 ±c2 #xh4 31 Wxh4+ <S?g8 32 £}g5 £if6 


for a bonus, when it is not straightforward 
to suggest what White should play in order 
to proceed. 

30 Sxh6+ (a) scores just two points. 
There are no clear cut ‘wins for White’ to be 
found after 30...gxh6 31 Wh5 axb3 32 
53g5+ 4g7 33 53e6+ 4h8 34 axb3 53f4. 

You can have a point for realising that 
Black has a rook and two minor pieces for 
the queen following 31...axb3 and a further 
point if you analysed and then rejected 30 
Bxh6+ because you spotted at least one of 
the variations given in this paragraph. This 
option is not disastrous for White, however, 
because you can always head for peace with 

35 Wxh6+ 4g8 36 %5+ 4h8 37 Wh6+. 
Indeed, this is better than 32 axb3 53f4 33 
gxf4 Sdl+ 34 Bel -&.xf3 35 #xf3 Sxel + 

36 4g2 (or 34 4g2 Sd3), when Black has 
more than enough for the queen. 

You have lost the thread if you selected 
30 ®xh6+ (b). Please deduct two points in 
view of 30...gxh6 31 ic2, which is worse 
than a chocolate fireguard for White. 

Finally, and please excuse me for repeat¬ 
ing, ‘P’ stands for protection and it was with 
27 Sh4 that White set up this spectacular 
idea which earns five points. Getting the 
rook to e6 was one of the ideas behind play¬ 
ing 25 Bel some time ago and this was why 
it was difficult for Black to move the knight 
from d5. The variation 30 Be6 (a) Wxh4 31 
Wxh4+ 4g8 32 53g5 53f6 33 Sxf6+ axb3 
34 Wh7 mate earns two more points, as 
does the line 32...Bfd8 33 Wh7+ 4f8 34 
Wh8 mate. 

30 2e6 1-0 


Add up your points and see how you did in this short, but fairly detailed, game. 

Less than 16: There is room for improvement in your score. 

16-31: You have left the higher scores for more experienced players. 

32-52: Nothing humorous about your score. A sound performance. 

53-73: Well done! A good, detailed performance. 

74+: Excellent! A top score on a difficult game. 
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Game 13 

Kotsur-Frolov 

Tomsk 1997 


1 e4 e5 2 3 £ic6 3 d4 exd4 4 ®xd4 

£lf6 5 £sxc6 

5 £c3 is far more solid, but one could 
argue less interesting, than the text. 

5.. .bxc6 6 e5 We7 1 We2 ^d5 8 c4 &a6 
9 b3 WM 

Kasparov-Karpov, Tilburg 1991 contin¬ 
ued instead with 9...g6, as Black tries to 
pressurise the e5-pawn. Typically Kasparov 
responded with the critical 10 f4 f6 11 Aa3 
Wn 12 ®d2 ^b6 13 c5 ±x fl 14. cxb6 
axb6 15 e6!!, when White stood well and 
went on to win in 44 moves. 

A number of these moves could do with 
an explanation. For example, 12 ®d2 
threatens (recall CCT, or checks, captures 
and threats, which I have used throughout 
these books) to take (‘T’ of SPORT, or Safe, 
Protect, Open, React, Take) on d5 because 
the pawn on c4 is no longer pinned. Ob¬ 
serve the way that the a6-fl diagonal opens 
(‘O’ of SPORT) up with 13 c5, while White 
also tries to take (‘T’ of SPORT) on b6. The 
move 15 e6 is more advanced. White offers 
bait to the black queen because White has 
Sel in mind at a later date. 

In addition to the text, 9...0-0-0 has also 
been extensively tested, again with complex 
play guaranteed. I now give the reader the 
chance to condnue this sharp game with 
White. 

a) 10 cxd5 

b) 10 a3 

c) 10g3 

d) 10 £b2 _ 

10 cxd5 (a) has been taboo for some time 
and is particularly dire now for White due to 

10.. .Jk.xe2 11 i.xe2 Wd4, so lose eight 
points. Not an auspicious start. 


Incredibly, another pawn move is near- 
to-essendal here. The threat of .. JLb4+ was 
proving too awkward and White will rely on 
the fact that he will be able to drive the en¬ 
emy pieces back later, so 10 a3 (b) scores 
three. 

10 g3 (c) drops six as 10...Wd4 11 .&b2 
iLb4+ wins heavy material for Black. Award 
yourself two bonus points if you avoided 
this line for the reason given. 

10 Jl.b2 (d), to prevent 10...®d4, is logi¬ 
cal for two but only if you realised that 
10....&b4+ should be answered by 11 Sfedl, 
since 11 £)d2 ensures Black a superior game 
after 11...4Dc3. If you did not see that then 
just take one point. I don’t want to bog you 
down with theory but the following line 
illustrates how Black’s lead in development 
can be a problem for White if he is too cas¬ 
ual: 10 Ab2 &b4+ 11 <53d2 ®c3 12 Wf3 
^3e4 13 3sLcl d5 14 exd6 0-0 with an attack. 
10 a3 £c5 



a) 11 ±b2 

b) 11 cxd5 

c) 11 b4 

d) H g3 
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11 jLb2 (a) used to be the automatic 
choice here and scores two points, but it is 
not obvious how to meet ll...£if4. If you 
considered 12 fflT3 or 12 Wc2 then that is 
sufficient for you to maintain your points, 
but if you thought 12 Wd2 was the way 
forward deduct one for the tactical oppor¬ 
tunity afforded to Black with 12... < 53h3 13 
gxh3 We4+. If you spotted that trick and 
mistrusted 12Wd2, you may have a bonus. 

11 cxd5 (b) is still out of the question, so 
lose ten. It is not just the queen that disap¬ 
pears either after ll...iLxe2 12 JLxe2 
Wxf2+ 13*dl tU4+. 

11 b4 (c) is too loosening and reduces 

your total by two. For example, 11_^_d4 12 

-&b2 jLxc4 and White’s position is on the 
brink of collapse. 

11 g3 (d) forces Black back or invites him 
to embark on wild complications which 
White can handle, so three points here. 

11 g3&xf2 + 



a) 12 <&>xf2 

b) 12 l r xf2 

c) 12 gxh4 

d) 12 &dl _ 

Not 12 <&xf2 (a) Wd4+. Minus three if 
you opted for this, but a bonus point if you 
avoided it for the sake of your rook on al. 

12 Wxf2 (b) is the text move and scores 
two points. 

12 gxh4 (c) is unfortunately illegal, so no 


points. Not a cosdy error as you would be 
permitted to make another move. 

12 &dl (d) falls for the fork 12...1 r d4+. 
when the rook on al is in Black’s sights, so 
minus five there. 

12 Wxf2 #e4 + 

a) 13 £e2 

b) 13 We2 

c) 13 &dl 

d) 13&d2 _ 

White would prefer that the rook does 
not disappear with check, so 13 JLe2 (a) 
loses one. 

13 Wc2 (b) scores one because White 
keeps the option of castling queenside, but 
it is 13 ^dl (c) which is designed to try and 
cause maximum embarrassment to the black 
queen and the potentially loose knight on 
d5 - this nets three. 

13 <^?d2 (d) has been seen in high-class 
encounters and scores two points. There 
followed ^...Wxhl 14 JLg2 Wxh2 15 cxd5 
cxd5 16 &c2 c6 17 £e3 Wh5 18 ®c3 0-0 in 
M.Maric-Voiska, Subotica 1991, when Black 
was fine. 

13 &d1 ibchl 

a) 14 cxd5 

b) 14 <S3d2 

c) 14 <&c2 

d) 14 a4 _ 

14 cxd5 (a) Jlxfl scuppers White’s 
chances of trapping the invading queen and 
drops your score by three. 

Three points for 14 £3d2 (b), which now 
threatens to finally pick off the knight on d5 
as it bolsters the bishop on fl. A bonus is 
due if you realised that it takes the flight 
square e4 away from her majesty. 

14*c2 (c) is worth two on the condition 
that you analysed 14...We4+ and realised 
that 15 .&.d3 Wxe5 16 JLb2 is suddenly ex¬ 
tremely pleasant for White. 

Finally, 14 a4 (d) is too nondescript and 
fails to score. 
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14 £id2 £ic3 + 

a) 15 &el 

b) 15 &c2 _ 

White has already moved his king and so 
castling in the normal fashion is not al¬ 
lowed; White must walk his king to safety. 
Therefore, nothing for 15 <i?el (a), which is 
unnatural. 15 ^c2 (b) scores one. 

15 &c2 £ie4 



a) 16 £ixe4 

b) 16 &b2 

c) 16 ttg2 

d) 16 We2 _ 

Two points for 16 4ixe4 (a) as it is inevi¬ 
table that the knights will be exchanged. 

The blunder 16 <&b2 (b) £ixf2 costs you 
nine, while the positional error of 16 Wg2 
(c), which leaves White a clear exchange 
(minor piece against rook) down with no 
compensation, fails to score. 

16 We2 (d) is reasonable for one point. 

16 £>xe4 Wxe4 + 

a) 17 &b2 

b) 17 <&c3 

c) 17 ±d3 

d) 17 &dl _ 

Nothing for 17 ^b2 (a) Wxe5+ 18 ^a2, 
which is all rather slow, although 17 <i?c3 
(b) Wxe5+ 18 Wd4 Wel+ 19 <&c2 #xfl is 
even worse and scores minus four. 


17 j£.d3 (c) is both strong and effective 
for two points, but 17 <i8?dl (d) sets the 
white position back a step and sets your 
score back by one too. 

17 &d3 Wg4 

If you planned to meet the greedy 
V...Wxe5 with 18 &b2 %5 19 h4 and 20 
Hel+, then award yourself a bonus as the 
white bishop on b2 is a huge asset. 

a) 18 £d2 

b) 18 b4 

c) 18 &f5 

d) 18 lff4 _ 

18-&d2(a) scores one, but minus one for 

18 b4 (b), allowing 18...^,xc4. 

If you still have desires on the black 
queen with 18 J.f5 (c), well done, for there 
lies your main compensadon for the mate¬ 
rial deficit. Score three for this. 

18 Wf4 (d) again lets Black off the hook 
and scores zero as exchanging queens only 
relieves any pressure in the posidon. 

18 &f5 Wh5 

a) 19 g4 

b) 19 h4 

c) 19 i.e3 

d) 19 lfd4 _ 

One point for 19 g4 (a), which forces 
19...Wh3 but actually snaring the queen will 
still prove to be a frustrating quest. 

19 h4 (b) is the key for two points. A bo¬ 
nus point is awarded to those who appreci¬ 
ated that 19 h4 threatens 20 g4 and now 
Black must severely weaken his kingside to 
spare the lady her distress. 

19 &e3 (c) is sufficient for one, but 19 
Wd4 (d) l r xf5+ is one way to go off-key 
and docks you three points. 

19 h4 f6 

a) 20 g4 

b) 20 exf6 

c) 20 #e3 

d) 20 e6__ 
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One point for 20 g4 (a), although it per¬ 
mits black the opportunity to set up a de¬ 
fence with 20...Wf7 21 exf6 g6. 

The immediate 20 exf6 (b) exposes 
Black’s king to devastating effect for three 
points. It is worth noting just how impotent 
the watching black bishop is on a6. 

20 (c) again leaves the bishop hang¬ 

ing on f5 with check and drops four points. 

Last, but no least, 20 e6 (d) scores one, 
with a bonus of one if you spotted that 

20..,d6 21 g4 rounds up the black queen. 
However, 20...0-0 keeps Black in the game. 

20 exf6 0-0 

a) 21 fxg7 

b) 21 &xd7 

c) 21 g4 

d) 21 lfc5 _ 

I trust everyone avoided the impetuous 

21 fxg7 (a) Sxf5, which sets you back three 
points. 

Nothing for 21 ^.xd7 (b) Sxf6, which al¬ 
lows Black’s rooks to thunder into the pro¬ 
ceedings with tempi. 

Three points for 21 g4 (c), which puts 
Black clearly on the defensive. A bonus 
point if you plan to meet 21...Wf7 with 22 
fxg7 followed by 23 $Lb2 with a strong ini- 
uative. 

It is hard to decide how to mark 21 ®c5 
(d) for it is an ‘all or nothing’ category. You 
can certainly have one point if you have 
identified 21. ..^.c8 or 21...Exf6, for exam¬ 
ple, as falling for your trick of 22 iLe6+, 
picking up the queen on h5. 

Objectively, however, after something 
such as 21...g6 or 2\...Wt2+ Black is in the 
driving seat, so no points for 21 WcS except 
the bonus mentioned. 

21 g4 We8 

a) 22 fxg7 

b) 22 i.b2 

c) 22 g5 

d) 22 Wd2 _ 


Nothing for 22 fxg7 (a), but two bonus 
points if you rejected it on the strength of 

22...tte4+, which leaves the white monarch 
unsure where to settle. For example, 23 
^dl Wxg4+. 

Four points for the text 22 $Lb2 (b), 
which finally prepares to activate his rook. 

22 g5 (c) is interesting for one point, but 
no points for 22 ®d2 (d), which is definitely 
barking up the wrong tree after 22...Exf6 23 
#xd7 Wxd7 24 Axd7 Sd8. 

22 £b2 gxf6 



a) 23 g5 

b) 23 Eel 

c) 23 Egl 

d) 23 Edl _ 

23 g5 (a) is worth one, with an immediate 
bonus if you had 23...fxg5 24 ®d4 up your 
sleeve. A further bonus is for those who 
pursued the variation to make sure that 
Black did not have a perpetual with 

24...#e2+ 25 <4>bl 26 &a2. 

23 Eel (b) is extremely natural for two 
points. It is rare that rooks don’t belong on 
the one open file, but in this case it is a half 
open file with the black monarch on the 
end that held Kotsur’s attention. Score four 
points for 23 Egl (c). 

23 Sdl (d) also scores one. There are so 
many tempting plans... 

23 Egl h6 
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a) 24 Wf4 

b) 24 Wd2 

c) 24 gS 

d) 24 Bg3 _ 

One point for both 24 ®f4 (a) and 24 
Wd2 (b), as long as c7 and d7 are not your 
intended targets. 

If you correcdy judged that it is time for 
the final breakthrough with 24 g5 (c), then 
there are three points to be had, but nothing 
for the tame 24 Sg3 (d). 

24 g5 fxg5 



a) 25 hxg5 

b) 25 Sxg5+ 

c) 25 Wf4 

d) 25 Wd4 _ 

25 hxg5 (a) is natural enough but runs 
into the nasty 25...We4+, which allows 
Black to create chaos - minus two for this. 


There is no rhyme or reason to sacrifice a 
rook here as the text move is so strong, so 
minus four for 25 Bxg5 + (b). 

25 Wf4 (c) indeed threatens 26 Bxg5 + 
hxg5 27 W xg5+ leading to mate, so two 
points if you spotted that. Rather seriously. 
Black has 25...Wg6. 

25 Wd4 (d) highlights the al-h8 diagonal 
in all its vulnerability for four points. 

25 Wd4 We7 

a) 26 hxg5 

b) 26 Bxg5+ 

c) 26 Wh8+ 

d) 26 lei _ 

26 hxg5 (a) scores three, with the decisive 
finish that could run 26...&xf5 27 #h8+ 

28 g6+ &e6 29 Sel + &d6 30 #d4+ 
Hd5 31 c5 mate. Two bonus points if you 
were able to follow that through to the con¬ 
clusion (before seeing it in print of course!). 

26 Sxg5+ (b) also scores three and again 
two bonus points for having calculated 

26.. .hxg5 27 #h8+ *f7 28 *fh5+ <&g8 29 
Wg6+ Wgl 30 Wxgl mate. 

26 Wh8+ (c) secured resignation at the 
board and secures three points here. This 
time your two bonus points are awarded for 
the line 26...*f7 27 %7+ &e8 28 Bel 
Wxel 29 Wxd7 mate. 

No score for 26 Sel (d), which is inaccu¬ 
rate as it allows Black to fight on with 

26.. .1T6 27 #xf6 Sxf6 28 Axf6 Sf8!. 

26 Wh8+ 1-0 


Time to match your score with the interval below. 

Less than 15: Avoid those mistakes creeping in. 

16-24: A sound basis on which to build. 

25-35: Promising signs here. 

36-44: Excellent substance here. You are obviously already an experienced player but are 
perhaps particularly strong with the initiative. 

45 + : You utilised the bishop pair to devastating effect. Congratulations on your wonder¬ 
ful score. 
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Game 14 

Nikolic-Timman 

Amsterdam 1984 


1 d4 £>f6 2 c4 e6 3 £ic3 £b4 

The Nimzo-Indian Defence has always 
been popular. Black challenges the centre 
indirectly. The e4-square is often a focal 
point as Black strives to maintain control of 
the centre stage. 

4 Wc2 0-0 5 a3 &xc3 + 6 ^xc3 b6 7 
£if3 &b7 8 e3 d6 9 b4 £ibd7 10 &b2 

You are Black and with the Dutchman 
who dominated chess in his country for 
many years. Remember not to let those 
white bishops loose... 

a) 10... a5 

b) 10...We? 

c) 10...£le4 

d) 10—JLxf3 _ 

10.. .a5 (a) stops White having it all his 
own way on the queenside and scores two 
points. Two points also for 10...Wc7 (b), 
which is sensible and reasonably common 
in chess settings. 

10.. .£k4 (c) is the text move for three 
points as Black seeks action on the kingside. 
All these choices illustrate just how flexible 
Black’s position is. 

Doubling the opposition’s pawns with 

10.. .1.xf3 (d) scores one point, but the 
negative features are that 11 gxf3 certainly 
opens up the position for the white bishop 
pair and gives White control over the e4- 
square. 

10.. .£ie4 11 Wc2 

a) ll...£>df6 

b) ll...£5 

c) ll...d5 

d) ll.„tfh4 _ 

11.. .£sdf6 (a) and ll...d5 (c) both earn 
one as they lend support to the e4-square, 


but the most natural, loaded with aggressive 
intentions, is 11..Y5 (b) - score two for this. 

If only one could launch an attack with 
such ease. 11... I'h4 (d) drops nine points 
for overlooking 12 £3xh4. Perhaps you 
played out the opening moves incorrectly. 
11. ..f5 12 4e2 



a) 12...g5 

b) 12...®g5 

c) 12...Ef6 

d) 12...e5 _ 

12.. .g5 (a) and 12...Sf6 (c) are interesting 
and score one, but top marks of two go to 

12...?3g5 (b). Award yourself a bonus if you 
planned to meet 13 <§3xg5 with 13...Wxg5 
rather than 13...itxg2 14 Sgl ttxg5, which 
walks into a nasty pin. A further bonus 
point is available if you are now intending 
to double the pawns by capturing on f3 
with your knight since White will not have 
the luxury of the bishop pair against two 
knights this time. 

12.. .e5 (d) permits White to grab a pawn 
with 13 dxe5 dxe5 14 <53xe5, when the 
bishop on b2 comes to life too, so minus 
one there. 
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12.. .6.5 13 Well 

a) 13...&xf3+ 

b) 13...i.xl3 

c) 13...f4 

d) 13-^68 _ 

13...£>xf3+ (a) is Timman’s choice for 
two points. A bonus if you quite fancied 
how things were panning out after 14 gxf3 
Wh4. 

One point for 13...f4 (c), but nothing for 

13.. Jk.xf3 (b), which gives White a comfort¬ 
able pawn formation, complemented by the 
bishop pair, after 14 gxf3. 

As a general rule, the black queen may 
well come into play via the e8-square, but 
not here due to 13...^e8 (d) 14 ®xg5 - lose 
three points. 

13.. .^xf3+ 14 &xf3 



a) 14...ixf3 

b) 14..McS 

c) 14...d5 

d) 14...^.e4 _ 

14.. JLx£3 (a) and 14...Wc8 (b) are both 
sufficient for one point and lead to roughly 
equal play. 

14.. .d5 (c) now shuts the bishop on b7 
out of play and leaves holes in Black’s posi¬ 
tion. No score there. 

14.. .6.4 (d) is the text move for two 
points as Black wants to favourably ex¬ 
change the light-squared bishops. 


14.. .6e4 15 jLxe4 

If you considered what to do if White re¬ 
fused to exchange the bishop with, for ex¬ 
ample, 15 0-0 and decided the way forward 
for Black to be 15... 1 tfg5, when White will 
eventually have no choice but to exchange, 
you can take two bonus points. 

15.. .fxe4 16 d5 

a) 16...exd5 

b) 16...£>e5 

c) 16...e5 

d) 16...Wh4 _ 

16.. .exd5 (a) 17 1^5+ 4>h8 18 Wxe4 
should have rung alarm bells both position¬ 
ally and tactically, so lose one. 

16.. .£5e5 (b) loses one for permitting 17 
JLxeS dxe5 18 dxe6, but there is a consola¬ 
tion point if you noticed 17 dxe6 £)d3+. 

Three points for 16...e5 (c), which is a 
necessity as Black really wants to keep the 
white bishop on b2 shut out. 

16.. .ffh4 (d) scores one, with a bonus if 
you intended 17 0-0 e5. On the other hand, 
if you avoided 16...Wh4 due to the rather 
messy 17 g3 tth3 18 #c2 Wg2 19 Sfl, 
have a bonus for excellent judgement. 

16.. .e5 17 Wg4 

a) 17...1T6 

b) 17...ftf6 

c) 17...a5 

d) 17...c5 _ 

One point for 17...Wf6 (a), as long as you 
realised that White has 18 Wx d7, when 

18.. . 1 H r xf2+ 19 ^dl Wxb2 completely justi¬ 
fies Black’s play. An extra bonus if you ex¬ 
pected 18 0-0 and assessed that 18... 1 B f f5 is 
fine for Black. 

17.. .6.6 (b), crucially defending the 64- 
pawn, gains maximum points of two. 

17.. .a5 (c) 18 ®xe4 drops one, while 

17.. .c5 (d) must head the list of least favour¬ 
able options as White is spoilt for choice 
with 18 dxc6 or 18 tfxe4 (lose two points). 

17.. .3M6 18 We6 + 
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a) 18...'i?h8 

b) 18...5f7 _ 

18.. .6h8 (a) is natural enough for one 
point, but it is 18...Sf7 (b) which sees the 
start of a strong plan as Black seeks to util¬ 
ise his pieces to greatest effect. This notches 
up three points. 

18.. .2f7 19 0-0 

a) 19...1^7 

b) 19...We7 

c) 19...*h8 

d) W-l'fB _ 

One point for 19... Wd7 (a) and 19...We? 

(b) , but minus five for the careless 19...'4’h8 

(c) 20 Wxf7. 

19.. .Wf8 (d) is the text move for two 
points. It is clear that Black is gradually 
building up his position. Take a bonus point 
if you planned 20...Se8 21 #h3 g5. 

19.. .Wf8 20 f4 

It is not that surprising that White tries 
to stir things up in the centre. 

a) 20...Ee8 

b) 20...&h8 

c) 20...exf3 (en passant) 

d) 20...exf4 _ 

One point for 20...Se8 (a) 21 Wh3 exf4 
22 Sxf4, although Black has just conceded 
any opening advantage. The same score and 
comment goes for 20...exf4 (d) 21 Sxf4. 


Minus one for 20...Sl?h8 (b), which fares 
worse after 21 fxe5. A bonus is available if 
you calculated 21...Se8 (or 21...2e7) 22 
exf6, which leads to a huge position for 
White due to the threat of fxg7+. 

If Black wishes to capture on B en pas¬ 
sant, he must do it now. This is indeed how 
the encounter continued, so 20...exB (c) 
scores two. 

20...exf3 21 2xf3 

It is worth explaining here that Timman 
had the interesting plan of 21 gxB b5 22 
cxb5 Se8 23 Wh3 <S3xd5, which ensures 
him the better chances if White invites this 
alternative. 

a) 21...We7 

b) 21...^c8 

c) 21...Se8 

d) 21...e4 _ 

Now that the e4-square is vacant for pos¬ 
session Black is keen to exchange queens, 
when his knight will dominate the bishop in 
the ending. One point for 21...We7 (a), al¬ 
though White can avoid the exchange with 
22 *h3. 

21.. .tt r c8 (b) scores two, plus one if you 
realised that you wanted to force the ex¬ 
change of queens due to the significance of 
the e4-square. Don’t worry if you didn’t 
appreciate this, it is highly advanced stuff 
that only the top players in the world would 
take for granted. Now that the e4-square 
has been highlighted, see if you can put the 
theory into action during the rest of the 
game. 

21.. .2e8 (c) is also reasonable for one 
point, but I cannot condone 21...e4 (d), 
which gives a wake-up call to the otherwise 
sleeping bishop on b2 (no points for this). 

21 ...Hfc8 22 Wxc8+ Exc8 23 Scl 

a) 23...®e4 

b) 23...c6 

c) 23...C5 

d) 23...a6_ 
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One point for 23...®e4 (a), which is 
slightly premature as White can dissolve any 
pressure with the forcing variation 24 Bxf7 
^xf7 25 c5 bxc5 26 bxc5 <S3xc5 27 .&xe5 
£id3 28 fifl+. 

23.. .c6 (b) is worthy of consideration and 
scores two, but 23...c5 (c) puts a stop to c4- 
c5 and any counterplay that White may have 
had in mind - score three for this. 

23.. .a6 (d) rather misses the mark and 
misses out on any points. 

23.. .c5 24 b5 

a) 24...Ba8 

b) 24...a5 

c) 24...e4 

d) 24...a6 _ 

Activating a rook with 24...Sa8 (a), fol¬ 
lowed by ...a7-a6 is highly tempting (score 
two points). 

24.. .a5 (b) is safe and scores one point, 
but this only leaves the f- file for later opera¬ 
tions. 

24.. .e4 (c) is still anti-positional and fails 
to score. 

24.. .a6 (d) is most precise (three points), 
as Black now applies pressure on the queen- 
side. 

24.. .a6 25 bxa6 

a) 25...Sa8 

b) 25...Sa7 

c) 25...b5 

d) 25...&e4 _ 

Rounding the pawn up with 25...Sa8 (a) 
is worth two, while the text move 25...Sa7 
(b) takes three. This is a thematic way to 
prise open a file if you haven’t seen the idea 
before. 

25.. .b5 (c) is overdoing it somewhat after 
26 cxb5 <S3xd5 27 fldl, so lose four. We are 
not that desperate to pick off the d5-pawn. 

Finally, 25...©e4 (d) is fine for one point 
because the a6-pawn is not going anywhere. 

25.. .2.7 26 Sf2 



a) 26...Hxa6 

b) 26...Sb8 

c) 26...b5 

d) 26...^g4 _ 

26.. .5xa6 (a) is logical for two points, as 
is 26...Sb8 (b) for one. 

26.. .b5 (c) 27 cxb5 again is unimpressive 
(minus two), while 26...?3g4 (d) 27 Be2 
scores nothing and can be discarded for 
verging on being ‘aimless’. 

26.. .2xa6 27 Sbl 

a) 27...Sa4 

b) 27...Sb8 

c) 27„.*f7 

d) 27...&e4 _ 

27.. .5a4 (a) will certainly feature at some 
stage and scores two points. 

27.. .5b8 (b) can be accused of being 
slightly passive and only scores one. 

Bringing the king forward in anticipation 
with 27...S?f7 (c) earns one, but it is 

27.. .51e4 (d) which takes top honours of 
three. The ideal square for the knight, but 
notice that Black did not rush to place it 
there. Patience is a real virtue in chess. 

27.. .£)e4 28 2c2 

a) 28...2a5 

b) 28...SflB 

c) 28...*f7 

d) 28...Sa7_ 
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28.. .5a5 (a) makes no sense after 29 Acl, 
so your total remains static. 

28.. .5f8 (b) illustrates progress as Black 
now has the f-file to himself (score two 
points). Notice how Black avoids exchang¬ 
ing rooks. This will leave White feeling 
cramped. 

Again you cannot be criticised for want¬ 
ing to utilise the monarch at this stage with 

28.. . < S?f7 (c), which scores one point. Noth¬ 
ing for 28...Sa7 (d), however, as the b-pawn 
could become a target. 

28.. .5.8 29 JLcl 

Firsdy, two bonus points for the effective 
response to 29 Sfl, when Black dances 
along the back rank with 29...Sb8 30 Sbl 
b5 31 Act b4. 

a) 29...Sf7 

b) 29...Sf2 

c) 29...Sa7 

d) 29...h5 _ 

Nothing for 29...Sf7 (a) and minus three 
for 29...Sf2 (b) 30 Sxf2. 

Now on to the real moves... 29...Sa7 (c) 
is interesting and scores one point. If you 
intended to meet 30 Sxb6 with 30...Saf7, 
threatening 31...Sfl mate, then add a bo¬ 
nus. It is surprising just how dangerous the 
attack becomes but White does not have to 
take up the challenge. Instead 30 h3 leaves 
Black having to decide how to proceed. 

29.. .h5 (d) scores two, with a bonus if 
you appreciate that this could enable Black 
to set up mate threats later. 

29.. .h5 30 Ab2 

Did you check out 30 S2b2? Deduct a 
point if you were going to defend your b- 
pawn with 30...Sb8. On the contrary, two 
bonuses are yours if you saw 30...^3c3 31 
Sxb6 £3e2+ leading to mate. For this rea¬ 
son White may be tempted to create an 
escape square with h2-h3, when ...h5-h4 and 
...& g 3 in combination with ...Sfl + and 
Shi mate is an example of how 29...h5 is 
forward looking to potential mate threats. 



a) 30...h4 

b) 30...g5 

c) 30...Sa4 

d) 30...&h7 _ 

30.. .h4 (a) and 30...g5 (b) score one, but 
White’s last has enabled him to make an 
annoying challenge with 31 Sfl. 

30.. .5.4 (c) ties White up for two points, 
with a bonus if you spotted the rather tasty 
tactic with 31 Sfl Sxfl+ 32 ^xfl Sxc4 33 
Bxc4 Osd2+ etc. 

30.. .^h7 (d) doesn’t quite merit an 
award. 

30.. .5a4 31 h4 

Two bonus points if you half expected 
White to reduce himself to 31 Acl, when 
you sensed it was time to pounce with 

31.. .5a7 32 Sxb6 Saf7. At grandmaster 
(GM) level, White can resign after 33 g3 
Sfl+ 34 ^g2 S8f2+ 35 Sxf2 Sxf2+ fol¬ 
lowed by 36...Sc2. As it is, White is not far 
from zugzwang (the state of worsening 
one’s position by being obliged to move) 
and 31 h4 has hardly helped his position to 
gel. 

a) 31...Ef6 

b) 31...Sf5 

c) 31... g 5 

d) 31...£lg3 _ 

31.. .fif6 (a) is Timman’s choice for three 
points. If you saw the opportunity to invade 
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with ...Sg6-g4, then you may take a bonus. 

Both 31...Ef5 (b) and 31...g5 (c) come 
into consideration for one point and 

31.. .®g3 (d) also earns one point on the 
condition that it was to prevent White con¬ 
fronting his opponent down the f-file. 

31.. .2.6 32 &h2 

a) 32...®tf2 

b) 32...Ef2 

c) 32...g6 

d) 32...Sg6 _ 

White has covered one of Black’s win¬ 
ning tries, namely 32...Sg6 (d), which scores 
one point, when Black does not gain any¬ 
thing after 33 Sgl Eg4 34 g3 53f6 35 Sgcl. 

One point also for 32...53£2 (a), but two 
for 32...Sf2 (b), which seeks to weaken the 
c4-pawn further. You score a bonus if you 
realised that. 

32.. .g6 (c) is non-productive over the 
board and for your total, while it seems that 
White has done enough to combat the pre¬ 
vious threat. 

32.. .£f2 33 Sbcl 

a) 33...Exc2 

b) 33...£M2 

c) 33...2d2 

d) 33...Sxc4 

33.. .Exc2 (a) scores a nominal one, but it 
is 33...Ed2 (c) which causes maximum dis¬ 
comfort to White and scores three points. 
The rook is untouchable as 34 Sxd2 £lxd2 
nets the c4-pawn. 

Setting up a self-pin with 33...£kl2 (b) 
fails to score, but it’s not disastrous after 34 
*gl Se2 35 £c 3 £>b3!. 

Time to see what category your score is in. 


The horrible 33...Sxc4 (d) 34 Sxc4 Sxb2 

35 Exe4 reduces your total by four. 

33.. .5.2 34 <&h3 

a) 34...b5 

b) 34...Sxc2 

c) 34...Sd3 

d) 34...g3f2+ _ 

34.. .b5 35 cxb5 (a) undoes the clamp that 
Black has on the situation and undoes your 
score by one. 

34.. .£xc2 (b) 35 Sxc2 and 34...®f2+ (d) 
are harmless to Black in each case (take one 
point), but I must question how you actually 
make progress. 

34.. .Ed3 (c) continues to infiltrate and 
scores three points. 

34.. .Ed3 35 Eel 

Before we move on, there is a bonus if 
you were planning to end White’s wriggling 
with 35 Se2 Sd2. 

a) 35...Sb3 

b) 35...Sd2 

c) 35...^d2 

d) 35...Saxa3 

35.. .5.3 (a) is fine for one point, but 
nothing for 35...Sd2 (b), which repeats after 

36 Seel. 

There is not a case for giving up an ex¬ 
change with 35...Saxa3 (d) 36 jLxa3 Sxa3, 
so dock one point from your total. 

It is fitting to end on a final monster 
knight sortie: 35...£id2 (c) scores three 
points and caused White to call it a day. 
One last bonus if you carefully checked out 
36 Sdl, when 36...Sxe3+ fits the bill. 

35.. .£id2 0-1 


Less than 20: Work on erasing those negative scores from your total. 

21-32: Not bad. This suggests a mixture of good ideas intermingled with the odd mistake. 
33-44: An average club player’s result. You have a sound base of ideas. 

45-54: This is a powerful performance. Well done. 

55+: Brilliant. You did not put a foot wrong. Have we heard of you? 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


Rooks and Pawns versus Minor Pieces 


The earliest example of this material imbal¬ 
ance which you may have come across of¬ 
ten stems from opening moves looking 
something like this: 1 e4 e5 2 £)f3 £ic6 3 
£c4 £c5 4 d3 £>f6 5 £g5 0-0 6 £ixf7 
£xf7 7 £xf 7 + &xf7 



While each player has six points to his 
credit, Black’s bishop and knight are far 
better suited to the middlegame position 
than the rook and pawn. There are no open 
files for the white rooks and the extra pawn 
will be irrelevant until any ending. 

It is surprising how often this opening is 
wheeled out in junior chess as White tries to 
force the pace and then cannot understand 
why Black ends up with all the trumps. 

I appreciate the saying ‘the pawns tell the 


pieces where to go’ for in this case it is clear 
that the black pieces happily setde on good 
squares after, for example, ...d7-d6, ... < ig8, 
...jLg4, ...We8-h5 and ...Sf8 etc. 

It is in unfamiliar positions where a 
player obtains a rook and two pawns for 
two minor pieces when it is harder to assess 
the situation. Also, as the game progresses 
and the ending approaches, the rook and 
pawns could prove stronger as rooks can 
zap from one side of the board to the other 
as they are sometimes not hindered by 
pawns acting as obstacles. This is illustrated 
in Game 17, although as the material dwin¬ 
dles towards the end Karpov manages to 
skilfully secure a draw with the minor 
pieces. In Game 16 Shirov supplies us with 
one of his fiery efforts. I think that I have 
chosen some entertaining games in this 
book, which is why he features highly. 
Apologies to him are due because he loses 
this game. The minor pieces triumph here, 
again with some excellent management. It 
does, however, take the most formidable of 
players to secure the full point. Good 
judgement and good knowledge are com¬ 
bined here. 

On with the chapter. The first game is an 
old one, which again demonstrates on how 
to use the minor pieces effectively. 




Multiple Choice Chess II 


Game 15 

Keres-Kottnauer 

Moscow 1947 


A game from one of the great players of 
the past. 

1 d4 £if6 2 c4 e6 3 £ic3 &b4 4 e3 c5 5 
£d3 0-0 6 £>f3 d6 7 0-0 &xc3 8 bxc3 
<5ic6 9 e4 e5 

This is not the only place in these multi¬ 
ple choice chess books where Black chooses 
Hubner’s blockading plan in the Nimzo- 
Indian Defence. 

10 d5 £>a5 11 h3 b6 12 &g5 h6 13 
&e3 jia6 14 We2 £>xe4 

Black decides to enter complicadons. 

15 jkxe4 f5 16 £c2 

White chooses to retain all his minor 
pieces at the expense of losing his rook and 
a couple of pawns. This decision leaves 
White a pawn or point down. An alterna¬ 
tive, such as 16 .&d3 e4 17 4id2 exd3 18 
»xd3, leaves the point count even but gives 
Black an advantage as White is tied up and 
has doubled pawns. 

16...&xc4 17 Wdl £xf1 18 Wxfl e4 19 
£ih2 Wf6 20 £d2 Eae8 

The mist has cleared. Black is a point 
ahead but the position suits White’s power¬ 
ful minor pieces. The reader is now invited 
to select moves on White’s behalf. 



a) 21 c4 

b) 21 £dl 

c) 21 We2 

d) 21 Wa6 _ 

First off, 21 c4 (a) loses one point be¬ 
cause of 21...£)xc4, when the White queen 
cannot both defend her own rook and take 
the enemy knight. This is an example of an 
overworked piece, which can also be de¬ 
scribed as ‘overloaded’. 

You can have one point for 21 Wa6 (d), 
which attacks a pawn, but 21...Sf7 is a sim¬ 
ple way of defending it. 

21 Hdl (b) scores one as it is safe. Fur¬ 
thermore, after 21..JSe5 22 c4 White has 
improved his chances and Black has himself 
prevented ...Wb2. Take a bonus if you ap¬ 
preciated that Black is preparing ...f5-f4, 
possibly by ...fie7 and ...Sfe8. Therein lies 
the secret: White must block the advance of 
the potential passed pawn. Therefore, 21 
We2 (c) scores two points as it prevents 
Black’s action. 

21 We2 Se5 

a) 22 c4 

b) 22 &f4 

c) 22 0 

d) 22 Ab3 _ 

22 ±f4 (b) Sxd5 loses one, while 22 
Ab3 (d) scores one. It is worth bearing in 
mind that after 22 ib3 ®xb3 23 axb3 
fixd5 24 Sxa7 the point difference has not 
changed. Take a bonus of one if you saw 
that far. 

22 c4 (a) scores zero if you took a wild 
guess without looking ahead. However, 22 
c4 Sxd5 scores a bonus of one if you no¬ 
ticed that Black has opened up the al-f6 








Rooks and Pawns versus Minor Pieces 


diagonal. More bonuses are on offer for 
seeing 23 Sel Se5 24 .&c3, and 23...Sd4 24 
JLc 3 (two points for each one). Two more 
points for nodcing 23..JSxd2 24. Wxd2 
^3xc4, when Black hangs on to an extra 
point advantage. With dwindling material 
on the board, one must favour Black to be 
able to press for a win. 

The remaining choice, 22 f3 (c), scores 
two points. When a piece is attacked, in this 
case the pawn on d5, White has to find 
some way of defending it. MCSB (Move, 
Capture, Support or Block) can sometimes 
give some assistance to finding a satisfac¬ 
tory reply. However, chess is such a fasci¬ 
nating game and not a simple one by any 
means. Therefore, you sometimes just have 
to calculate specific variations. 

22 f3 e3 

a) 23 Axe3 

b) 23 Ael 

c) 23 Ad 

d) 23 f4 _ 

23 Ael (b) scores two, while 23 Acl (c) 
is not the best square for the bishop and 
scores one. 

The counterattack on the rook with 23 f4 
(d) loses one because of 23...Sxd5 24 JLxe3 
#xc3. 

23 JLxe3 (a) loses two, but there are 
some complications after 23...f4 24 <S)g4. 
Take a bonus of two if you had planned 
that, and 24... Wei 25 ^d3 deserves another 
bonus of two because of 25...fxe3 26 Wh7+ 
sS?£7 27 JLg6 mate. Add a bonus of one if 
you saw that mate. However, 23...Sfe8! will 
leave Black ahead - take a bonus if you saw 
that move. In this case I am assuming that 
you did not choose option 23 ^.xe3 as it 
could continue 23...Sfe8! 24 4ifl f4 25 Wd3 
fxe3 26 Wh7+ *f7, which avoids any prob¬ 
lems for Black and leaves him up on points. 
The attack does not finish with mate for 
White and so White should not pursue it. 

23 £e1 2xd5 


a) 24 ©fl 

b) 24 Wxe3 

c) 24 c4 

d) 24 fldl _ 

It has got to be 24 Wxe3 (b), which 
scores one for recapturing the pawn. 

24 <53fl (a) f4 scores nothing, as does 24 
Jldl (d). Finally, 24 c4 (c) loses one because 
of 24...Wxal 25 cxd5 Wxa2. 

24 Wxe3 2e5 



a) 25 Wf2 

b) 25 Wd2 

c) 25 Wd3 

d) 25 Wf4 _ 

Four safe queen moves to choose be¬ 
tween. 25 Wf2 (a), 25 Wd2 (b) and 25 fff4 
(d) all score one, but 25 Wd3 (c) scores two. 
White does not worry about ...c5-c4 because 
then the Black knight cannot use the c4- 
square from which to rejoin the main ac¬ 
tion. White himself threatens c3-c4, which 
explains Black’s next. In addition, 25 Wf4, 
which has the same function 25 Wd3, only 
encourages ...g7-g5, which is why this fails 
to top score. 

25 Wd3 We6 

a) 26 *fl 

b) 26 *12 

c) 26 Ag3 

d) 26 Af2_ 
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26 JLg3 (d) scores two points and is best. 
26 s£?fl (a) and 26 ^.g3 (c) both score 
one point as they allow 26...Ee3 with a sub¬ 
sequent attack on the c3-pawn. 

26 (d) Ee8 scores zero as it leaves 
White with the problem of stopping Black 
infiltrating with his major pieces. 

26 M2 Sd5 

a) 27 Wa6 

b) 27 Wb5 

c) 27 *e3 

d) 27 #fl _ 

It is wrong to desert the kingside and 
play 27 #a6 (a) Ed2 or 27 #b5 (b), both of 
which lose one. 

27 ®fl (d) is safe but still fails to stop 
the black rook infiltrating with 27...Ed2. 
This scores zero. 

27 #e3 (c) is best and is the only way to 
score a positive one point. 

27 We3 Wxe3 

a) 28 ±b3 

b) 28 j.xe3 _ 

No real choice here. 28 .&b3 (a) loses six, 
but recapturing the queen with 28 .&xe3 (b) 
scores one. White is not losing a queen 
here; this is simply a swap. 

28 £xe3 Ee8 

a) 29 ®fl 

b) 29 *£2 

c) 29 &f2 

d) 29 &f4 _ 

The Black rooks are making some effort 
to get to White’s second rank. 29 £3fl (a) 
scores two points as this move prevents 
Black’s idea. 

29 Sl?f2 (b) can have one point as it ap¬ 
pears natural, but add an extra one if you 
observed 29...Exe3 30 < &xe3 £ic4+. You 
score one more if you saw 31 ^f2 Ed2+ 
and ...Exc2, when Black is two points up. 
Additionally, there is one for 31 &f4 g5+ 
32 <&g3 f4+, which picks up the bishop. 


29 if2 (c) and 29 JLf4 (d) both lose one 
because they allow at least one rook onto 
White’s second rank (29 JLf2 Sd2 or 29 
Af4Be2). 

29 £if1 MQ 

a) 30 &b3 

b) 30 *f2 

c) 30 ia4 

d) 30 Bel _ 

It’s time to improve the position with 30 
&f2 (b), which scores two points. 

There’s no point trying to win the black 
rook along the b3-g8 diagonal because 
Black has just moved his king. 30 ,&b3 (a) 
Ed3 loses one because White’s pawn on c3 
comes under fire. 

30 j£.a4 (c) and 30 Eel (d) do not help 
White, but they are safe moves that do not 
allow Black to infiltrate and so they both get 
one point. 

30 M2 £ic4 



a) 31 &cl 

b) 31 &f4 

c) 31 Eel 

d) 31 &b3 _ 

Did you find the backward move 31 itcl 
(a) to top score with two points? Black’s 
pieces are still unable to progress into the 
white position. 

Not too much damage is done with 31 
jk.f4 (b) or 31 Eel (c), so one point for 
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these, but the former does allow Black to 
improve with 31...g5. 

The move to avoid here was 31 -£.b3 (d), 
which loses two points because of 

31.. .®xe3 32 4ixe3 (32 .£.xd5 £ixd5 is good 
for Black too) 32...fid2+ 33 4?el Sb2! and 
Black has a very commanding position. 

31 £c1 2de5 

a) 32 £.a4 

b) 32 ±b3 

c) 32 i.dl 

d) 32 &d3 _ 

The key for White remains to prevent 
Black from infiltrating. Therefore, 32 .£.d3 
(d) scores the maximum two points. 

32 .£.dl (c) is a poor move that scores 
minus one. Now the black knight is not 
attacked so Black can play 32...2el. It 
should also be mentioned that trapping the 
rook does not work because of 33 £ie3? 
Slxe3 34 ixe3 5ixe3. Here, as is recom¬ 
mended in previous comments, Black real¬ 
ises a clear advantage by exchanging off into 
a position where he has two extra pawns. 
White is actually in some trouble after 

32.. .5.l, especially as 33 .£.d2 is met by 

33.. .Hxfl+!. 

Alternatives such as 32 .£.a4 (a) Se2+ 33 
^?gl 28e6 and 32 .£.b3 (b) Se2+ are not 
successful and do not score. 

32 £.d3 &a5 


a) 33 c4 

b) 33 Af4 

c) 33 $Lb2 

d) 33 &d2 _ 

White needs to develop. Black is trying 
to advance his pawns in order to limit 
White’s pieces; the move ...d6-d5 is Black’s 
next idea if it is allowed. For this reason, 33 
Ab2 (c) and 33 JLd2 (d) score just one. 33 
.£.64 (b) is the move that was being sought 
after and it scores two points. 

33 c4 (a) also scores one. It remains an 
interesting situation after 33...d5 34 f4 dxc4 


35 fxe5 cxd3. If you noticed that Black 
might be able to do this, then take an extra 
point. It is interesting to note that this is a 
common theme in positions of rook and 
pawn (or pawns) versus minor pieces. By 
giving away an exchange but gaining a 
pawn, the material situation is now minor 
piece versus three pawns. Alternatively, 
Black can use White’s lack of momentum to 
play 33...g5. 

33 £f4 2d 5 



a) 34 &b5 

b) 34 $Lc2 

c) 34 Sdl 

d) 34 ±e2 _ 

A straightforward idea again here. White 
must move the light-squared bishop and he 
must do so without losing time. Therefore, 
he must attack a black piece if he can. For 
this reason, 34 .£.b5 (a) top scores with two. 
The other choices all score one point as 
they are safe but they all allow Black time to 
improve his position. For example, 34 ic2 
(b) g5 gains some space for Black and de¬ 
creases the scope of White’s dark-squared 
bishop. 

34 £.b5 

At this juncture, it must be added that an 
advantage has passed to White. Black 
should not have wasted time shuttling his 
knight and rook to and fro. 

34...2e6 
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a) 35 h4 

b) 35 Ad7 

c) 35 2el 

d) 35 a4 _ 

35 h4 (a) is a nice move, which stops 
35...g5 and scores two points. Now White 
has well posted minor pieces that cannot be 
attacked or driven back. 

The other moves all score one point. 
There is no purpose in attacking the black 
rook without good reason with 35 iLd7 (b). 
So long as Black notices and plays 35...Se7, 
then it is White who is suddenly on the back 
foot due to the attack on the bishop and the 
forthcoming ...g7-g5. 

35 h4 c4 



a) 36 a4 

b) 36 Ad7 

c) 36 ^.a6 

d) 36 &a4 _ 

White must move or support his bishop, 
but which? With 36 -&a6 (c), some attempt 
can be made to run the bishop out of 
squares with ...b6-b5, but I cannot really see 
any problems for White as he has fibl pre¬ 
pared and so you score one point. Inferior 
is 36 &a4 (d) because Black pushes forward 
with 36...b5, but you can have one anyway 
because it is safe. Also ruled out as best is 
36 id7 (b). Again you can take a point 
even though the familiar reply 36 JLd7 2e7 


beckons. 

That leaves 36 a4 (a) to score a maximum 
of two, when White retains slightly more 
opportunities for his bishop than in choice 
(c), for example. 

36 a4 2d3 

a) 37 ±d7 

b) 37 £le3 

c) 37 £>g3 

d) 37 gel _ 

37 Scl (d) is an adequate defence of the 
c-pawn for one point. The other three 
choices all involve counterattacking Black’s 
f-pawn. 37 .fi.d7 (a) looks good at first sight, 
but some calculation is required to see that 
the move is really only ordinary and worth 
just one point. For example, 37 4Ld7 Sf6 38 
<S3e3 ^e7 39 jLc8 &d8, and either the 
bishop gets chased away from attacking f5 
or White heads for an unclear ending with 
40 Axf5 Sxe3 41 *xe3 Sxf5 42 &xd6. 

37 4ie3 (b) scores three points because 
Jtd7 is left until it is exaedy the right mo¬ 
ment. 37 £\g3 (c) scores two. It is similar to 
<§3e3, with the downside that, importandy, 
the knight is not attacking c4. 

37 &e3 Sxc3 

a) 38 ^xf5 

b) 38 &d7 

c) 38 Sdl 

d) 38 £id5 _ 

Both the knight moves allow Black to at¬ 
tack. 38 £id5 (d) loses one point as White is 
not even taking a pawn. With 38 <£lxf5 (a), 
which scores one point, 38...2c2+ 39 ifl 
See2 gives Black a great position and 39 
&g3 Sg6+ is no better for White. 

38 fidl (c) scores two points and is a 
sufficient way of winning a pawn back. 

38 .&d7 (b) is the star move worth three 
points. If you noticed that the rook from d3 
has moved so White can meet 38...Se7 with 
39 ^.xd6, then take a bonus of two points. 

38 £d7 2f6 
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a) 39 ^.xf5 

b) 39 ^xf5 

c) 39 Bdl 

d) 39 £d5 _ 

The reader should have been able to ap¬ 
ply what has been read above in order to 
work out White’s 39th move. 39 .&xf5 (a) 
loses two points because of 39...Bxe3!. Take 
a bonus of two if you remembered or 
worked out that Black can correcdy ex¬ 
change his rook for White’s two minor 
pieces. Therefore, 39 ^3xf5 (b) is correct 
and scores three points. 

39 ®d5 (d) does not score, once more 
because of 39...Bc2+ 40 ^fl Bg6 with an 
attack for Black and his rooks. 

39 Bdl (c) is adequate for one point. 

39 <£xf5 Bc2 + 



a) 40 &g3 

b) 40 &e3 

c) 40 &fl 

d) 40 <&gl _ 

40 c &g3 (a) is obviously bad and loses 


two points in view of the aforementioned 
...lg6+. 

40 &gl (d) scores one, and so does 40 
^?e3 (b), when pieces ominously gather 
around the Black king after with 40...Sxg2 
41 ,S.xd6+. The only problem is that White 
has better with 40 ^fl (c), which scores 
three points. 

40 1 £ib7 

a) 41 Bel 

b) 41 Bdl 

c) 41 Bel 

d) 41 Ba3 _ 

41 Ba3 (d) does not score. 

41 Scl (a) scores one. White does not 
give any pieces away but he relinquishes the 
pressure with after 41...Sxcl+ 42 JLxcl 
^c5. 

41 Bdl (b) scores two and it is a sensible 
way of trying to win a pawn. However, 
White has better with 41 Bel (c), which 
scores four points. If you planned this 
ahead, then take two extra points. 

41 Bel 1-0 

Black resigned at this point. Admittedly, 
he is a point up material-wise and so at first 
sight resignation seems to be premature. 
Perhaps the game was adjourned (as games 
were often played without blitz or quickplay 
finishes at that time and digital clocks had 
not been invented!) and the competitor 
playing Black, after considerable analysis, 
may have thought his chances hopeless at 
that level. For example, 41...c3 42 g4 S^?g8 
43 Be8+ &h7 44 g5 hxg5 45 hxg5 Sf7 46 
&e6 lc7 47 i.g8+ &g6 48 £ih4+ &h5 49 
if7+ < 4 ) xh4 50 Sh8 mate. 


Add up your points and see how you did. 

Less than 15: Not a high score, but did you learn something? 

15-28: Sorry, not consistent enough. 

29-50: Fair play. Some difficult moves to find with the minor pieces. 

51-70: Good! Presumably you prevented the black rooks from becoming active. 
71+: Well Done! Following in the footsteps of one of the great players. 
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Game 16 

Kramnik-Shirov 

Linares 2000 


1 £if3 d5 2 d4 c6 3 c4 ®f6 4 4ic3 dxc4 
5 a4 jLf5 6 £se5 

Openings and variations come in and out 
of fashion. At the time of this game, 
White’s 6th move was considered the main 
line of the Slav. 

6.. .e6 

This ‘old’, popular move almost ‘forces’ 
the sacrifice of a piece for three pawns that 
follows. More recendy Black has found 

6.. .£ibd7 to be worth investigating. 

7 f3 .&b4 8 e4 iixe4 9 fxe4 £ixe4 10 
&d2 Wxd4 11 ^xe4 Wxe4+ 12 We2 
&xd2+ 13&xd2Wd5 + 14&c2 

The now-retired English Grandmaster 
Matthew Sadler captured the mood here 
and I hope readers will allow me to pinch 
his idea and write, ‘I hope that you are 
strapped in your seatbelts.’ 

14.. .£ia6 15 33xc4 b5 16 axb5 <£b4 + 
17 &c3 cxb5 18 Sdl Wc5 19 We5 
^d5+ 20Sxd5 b4 + 

Such is grandmaster opening preparation. 
I believe this was Shirov’s improvement on 
previously played games. 

21 &b3 WxdS 

White has given back an exchange and 
the result is that White has bishop and 
knight versus Black’s rook and three pawns. 
This puts Black two points up. White’s 
compensation is that Black’s rooks are not 
connected. This is a tricky start position, 
particularly if you have never seen a posi¬ 
tion like this before. 

a) 22 WxdS 

b) 22 Wxg7 

c) 22 £.e2 

d) 22lgl _ 

22 1 H , xd5 (a) is not bad for two points. 


but after 22...exd5 23 ?3a5 ^?d7 both kings 
are appropriately active in the ending. Three 
points for 22 JLe2 (c), after which White 
hopes for a better version of the endgame 
arising after 22 Wxd5. For a bonus point 
you must have noticed that there is nothing 
to fear in 22..Mxg2 23 £3d6+, when White 
is amassing a strong attack. 

Taking a pawn with 22 ^Slxgl (b) is 
greedy and does not score because of the 
white king, which is exposed with queens 
on the board. Black has the mating line 
22...#dl+ 23 &xb4? Sb8+ 24 <&c3 Eb3, 
which scores one point if you spotted it. 
Instead, White can try for the trap 23 ^2 
0-0-0 (this move is also worth a point be¬ 
cause there are now a lot of threats and 
White cannot develop) 24 £lb6+. Now, in 
this position, not 24...axb6 25 JLa6+ win¬ 
ning the queen with a discovered attack, but 
the calm 24...Si?c7, which wraps things up 
nicely for Black. 

In such a violent position 22 figl (d) 
must lose two points. There’s no time for 
White to allow 22...'S r dl+ and ...0-0. 

22 le2 0-0 

a) 23 1^5 

b) 23 Sdl 

c) 23 1.13 

d) 23 h4 _ 

You could have been excused for choos¬ 
ing 23 Hdl (b), but you lose a point if you 
did not notice 23 Sdl Wxg2. If on the 
other hand you planned 24 Sd3 with the 
threats of Sg3 and if3, then you can score 
two points. The problem is that 24...f6 25 
Sfxe6+ &h8 26 i£3 Wfl does not win 
material for White. Instead, the white king 
will be exposed with queens and rooks on 
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the board while the black king is safely 
tucked away into the corner. 

23 h4 (d) straightforwardly loses one 
point after 23...®xg2. Even worse is 23 
(c) Wd3+, which loses four points. Instead, 
now is the time to exchange queens with 23 
'BbtdS (a), which scores three points. A bo¬ 
nus is scored if you realised the significance 
of Black’s previous move. In castling (not 
that he had a wide choice) Black has disad¬ 
vantaged himself for the ending. 

23 Wxd5 exd5 



a) 24 ^a5 

b) 24 £3e3 

c) 24 ®d6 

d) 24 £>d2 _ 

Care should be taken not to allow Black 
to develop the rooks with gain of time. 24 
4^a5 (a) scores two points. 24 4^e3 (b) loses 
three points because of 24...Sae8. 24 ?3d6 

(c) and 24 'S3d2 (d) are not great, but you 
can have one point. In both instances Black 
has 24...a5. 

24 £ia5 Efe8 

a) 25 £b5 

b) 25 ±f3 

c) 25 Eel 

d) 25 Ag4 _ 

One point for 25 ib5 (a) and 25 ^.g4 

(d) . Two points for 25 JLB (b), with an¬ 
other if you realise that it would be useful to 


have pawn and bishop defending each 
other. 

25 Eel (c) loses three points and is des- 
dned to fail to the pin. After 25...Eac8 the 
white king cannot even help out. 

25 £f3 Sac8 



a) 26 Axd5 

b) 26 Edl 

c) 26 ^xb4 

d) 26 £ib7 _ 

Black can more than adequately react to 
26 £3b7 (d) with 26...Se3 + and ...Ec2 
(unless White falls for 27 < &xb4 Eb8), so no 
points there for allowing such activity. 

26 < &xb4 (c) scores one for capturing the 
pawn, but again, 26...Eb8+ swings in 
Black’s favour. 26 -&xd5 (a) also deserves 
just one, but the top score is two points for 
26 Edl (b). If you realised that the bishop 
on B stops ...Ee2, then give yourself an¬ 
other point, 

26 Edl Ee3 + 

a) 27 < &xb4 

b) 27 &a4 

c) 27 &a2 _ 

I hope just having a choice from three al¬ 
ternatives did not mislead you. 

27 ^a2 (c) is okay for one point, but the 
king is supposed to be a fighting unit in the 
ending so it is 27 ^a4 (b) that scores most 
highly with two points. 
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27 <&xb4 (a) fails to 27...Sb8+ 28 <&c5 
2xb2. You can have a point for rejecting 
this opbon if you realised that White needs 
to keep the b-pawn in order to retain seri¬ 
ous winning chances. I doubt anyone 
planned 29 £ic4, but if you did you can 
have a point even though Black has 29...Sc2 
30 2xd5 g6. In the end White achieves only 
what was expected in capturing the d-pawn, 
which has been on death row for a few 
moves. 

27 &a4 b3 

Black goes in search of counterplay. The 
passive 27...g6 28 Hxd5 fie7 29 £k6 does 
not seem tempting. 

a) 28 £>xb3 

b) 28 ixd5 

c) 28 Bxd5 

d) 28 ig4 _ 

28 ig4 (d) loses three points to 
28...Se4+ 29 <&xb3 Bxg4. 

You have not really understood the im¬ 
portance of active rooks if you selected 28 
?3xb3 (a) or 28 ixd5 (b), which each score 
just one point. 

Best is 28 Sxd5 (c) for two points. You 
score a bonus if you have spotted the idea 
of 2d 7 and id5. 

28 2xd5 g6 

a) 29 2d7 

b) 29 £)xb3 

c) 29 2d4 

d) 29 2b5 _ 

One point for 29 2d4 (c). It does not do 
much but it is safe. 

29 2d7 (a) scores three. I even hinted at 
this move in the previous comment. Infe¬ 
rior versions to this are 29 £3xb3 (b) and 29 
2b5 (d), which each score one point. A 
possible continuation is 29 2b5 < & > g7 30 
2xb3 2xb3 31 &xb3 f5 32 £k6 2c7 33 
^a4 g5, but in this race to obtain a queen 
Black has a comfortable amount of coun- 
terplay to draw by pushing the kingside 


pawns and playing ...2c2 when the time is 
right. 

29 Sd7 2c2 



a) 30 idS 

b) 30 2xa7 

c) 30 <&a3 

d) 30 £xb3 _ 

I apologise if you chose 30 id5 (a). You 
may feel that you have been lead astray but 
you have not calculated some important 
variations, so just one point. Black is not 
forced to play 30...2f2, but can go for the 
stronger 30...2xb2 31 2xf7 2ee2 when 
White runs out of pawns. Similarly, Black 
mops up pawns on the seventh rank with 31 
ixf7+ &h8 32 ixb3 2xg2. 

30 £lxb3 (d) also scores just one, but 
please deduct three if you chose 30 2xa7 (b) 
because of 30...2xb2. With each of these 
choices Black captures White’s b-pawn, 
which earns you a point if you understood 
this to be the one that Black is after. In the 
latter of these cases Black suddenly has a 
well advanced passed pawn himself! 

It only leaves us to award two points for 
30 & 2 L?) (c) before we move on. 

30 <&a3 4>g7 

a) 31 2xa7 

b) 31 id5 

c) 31 <§3xb3 

d) 31 £b7_ 
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There’s nothing better now than to 
round up the loose pawn. So two points for 
31 Sxa7 (a). You score another one if you 
realised that White must take the a-pawn at 
some stage in order to make a queen with 
the b-pawn. 

One point only for 31 JLd5 (b), unless 
you planned to meet 31...fif2 by then taking 
on a7, when you score one more. One point 
also for 31 4hcb3 (c). 

31 ftb7 (d) is erroneous, so nothing for 
that. If you chose this idea, then you are 
going after the wrong pawn, presumably 
with 4M6 or £k!8. Instead, you should have 
straightforwardly captured a free pawn as 
indicated above. 

31 Sxa7 h5 

If Black had attempted to scare White 
with a passed pawn by playing 31...Sxf3 32 
gxf3 Sxh2, then he would have had to con¬ 
tend with 33 £ic6 and a subsequent attack 
on the f-pawn. 

a) 32 h4 

b) 32 h3 

c) 32 £ixb3 

d) 32 £.d5 _ 

32 h4 (a) scores one point, but 32.. .Set 
begs the question of how to defend the h- 
pawn because ...Shi is threatened. 32 h3 (b) 
is a better version of this and scores two 
points. 

You score one for 32 4tixb3 (c) and a 
bonus if you digested the information fol¬ 
lowing Black’s 31st move and saw 32...Sxf3 
33 gxf3 Sxh2, when a race to queen results. 

32 id5 (d) scores one, but it is not clear 
how to meet the threat of ...See2 after 

32...HE2. 

32 h3 h4 

a) 33 id5 

b) 33 ®xb3 

c) 33 Sb7 

d) 33 <£c6 _ 

The game could end in tears from 


White’s point of view after 33 £ic6 (d). 
Please take off three points due to 33...2xf3 
34 gxf3 2xc6 35 ^xb3 2f6. It is also 
Black’s advantage after 35 Sb7 Sa6+ 36 
^xb3 2f6. 

33 ®xb3 (b) scores one, but the threat to 
the precious b-pawn is too real after 
33..JSf2. White cannot move the bishop 
and forget that it is protecting against the 
threat ...See2. Yet leaving the bishop on f3 
provokes ...Sfxf3 and we are back in a race 
to see who can promote a pawn first, only 
this time White starts in disarray with his 
knight pinned. 

33 2b7 (c) scores two points. Give your¬ 
self one extra if you saw that taking on b3 
with the rook defends against some of the 
outlined threats. 

Order of moves is important here as can 
be seen in 33 Jk.d5 (a), which scores just the 
one. Too late is 33 .kd5 2f2 34 2b7 be¬ 
cause Black has 34...2e5 35 Sb5 2ff5. Al¬ 
ternatively, 34 £lxb3 Kee2 35 £lcl (hoping 
for 35...Sxb2 36 <Sd3) 35...2d2 36 i.f3 
2xb2 is no good for White. 

33 Sb7 2c5 



a) 34 <Sc6 

b) 34 <S3xb3 

c) 34 < 4 > a4 

d) 34 &b4 _ 

You should not have fallen for the tactic 
after 34 ®c6 (a), so lose two points. At least 
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34 ©c6 2xf3 35 gxB Sxc6 36 Sxb3 4f6 is 
not as bad as last time it was pointed out. 

After 34 ©xb3 (b) there is a clever re¬ 
sponse in 34...JSa5+ 35 4b4 &a2. White 
Joses an opportunity to make a queen, so no 
points. 

34 4a4 (c) scores one point, but deduct 
two instead if you were adamant that you 
were taking on b3 with the rook no matter 
what Black played. The variation 34 4a4 
2f5 35 2xb3 Sxa5+ 36 4xa5 Sxb3 leaves 
Black winning easily. 

34 4b4 (d) top scores with two points, 
but the devil is in the detail. 

34 4b4 Ef5 



a) 35 £g4 

b) 35 Ec7 

c) 35 ©c4 

d) 35 ©xb3 _ 

Both players are manoeuvring in order to 
increase their chances when it comes to an 
out and out race to queen a pawn. One as¬ 
sumes that the black b-pawn will be taken at 
White’s convenience. 

35 JLg4 (a) loses two points. After 
35...Sf2 White has carelessly given away a 
pawn. 

35 ©c4 (c) does not score because the 
variation 35...Ef4 36 id5 g5 37 4a3 2d3 
shows only Black improving his position. 

35 ©xb3 (d) scores two points, but the 
sacrifice 35...2fxB will end up with Black 


having three connected passed pawns which 
will prove a ‘tour de force’. 

That leaves 35 2c7 (b) to notch up the 
maximum with three points. Another point 
is awarded for those readers who saw that 
35...2fxf3 36 gxf3 2xf3 (as indicated in the 
previous paragraph) can be met with 37 
Sc3. Another bonus is awarded for those 
players who realised that 34 4b4 rather 
than 34 4a4 was necessary in order to be 
able to take back on c3 without letting the 
black b-pawn through. 

35 2c7 g5 

a) 36 2c3 

b) 36 ©xb3 

c) 36 ©c4 

d) 36 2c5 _ 

Some poor moves to avoid here. 36 Sc3 
(a) loses five points because of 36...Sxc3 37 
bxc3 b2. The move 36 ©c4 (c) is just lazy 
and allows 36...2exf3 37 gxf3 Sxf3 etc., 
which creates a dangerous passed pawn 
extremely quickly for Black. 

36 Sc5 (d) just loses time following 36 
Sc5 Sxc5 37 4xc5. One point is scored 
here as it is a safe move. 

That leaves 36 ©xb3 (b) to score three 
points because now is the time to clear the 
way so that the b-pawn can run in order to 
touch down. Play can continue 36...2exf3 
37 gxf3 2x8. A bonus is scored for re¬ 
membering that 38 2c3 is important. Then, 
after 38...2xc3 39 4xc3, the move 39...g4 is 
required by Black in order for White not be 
too casual. However, after 40 ©cl gxh3 41 
©d3 h2 42 ©f2 *f6 he can still win with 
43 b4. I noticed one variation where the win 
only comes because White ‘queens’ just in 
time. There then follows a tricky, but tech¬ 
nically winning, ending of queen versus 
pawns, viz. 43...4e5 44 b5 4f4 45 b6 4*0 
47 ©hi 4g2 48 b7 4xhl 49 b8W etc. 
Black may instead prefer 38...2f2, but after 
39 4a3 White retains his passed b-pawn 
and therefore enough of an advantage to 
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claim that he is still winning. 

These variations justify White’s choice of 
move. It is also worth noting that, materi¬ 
ally, White is now a point up. 

36 &xb3 Sf4 + 

a) 37 *a3 

b) 37 &a5 

c) 37 &c5 

d) 37 Sc4 _ 

The white king is too far away from the 
action, but one point for 37 *&a3 (a), even 
though I would expect the black pawns to 
gain speed and create some problems for 
White after 37...Sexf3 38 gxf3 Sxf3 39 Sc3 
2xc3 40 bxc3 S&T6. At least this is better 
than 37 4?a5 (b) or 37 ^c5 (c), which each 
lose three points as the knight on b3 will be 
hanging. 

37 Sc4 (d) scores three. It is the best 
move, a logical move, and the only satisfac¬ 
tory way to play. 

37 2c4 2xc4+ 38 &xc4 f5 



a) 39 £id2 

b) 39 £)d4 

c) 39 i.d5 

d) 39 £3c5 _ 

You can have a free point as I assume 
that everyone intended the recapture on 
White’s 38th move. 

Now for White’s 39th, where Kramnik is 
looking to move the knight in order to get 


the b-pawn moving. Therefore, 39 JLdS (c) 
does not score at this stage - the wasted 
time could prove cosdy. 

39 4kl2 (a) is a bit too backward and 
does not look to support the pawn as best it 
can, so just one point here. 

39 4k5 (d) scores two points, but the 
winner here is 39 ftd4 (b) for three points. 
Black wants to play ...^65 and ...^e5, but 
this immediate advance allows ^hc2 trap¬ 
ping the rook and winning the exchange. 
You can score a bonus if you saw this. 

39 ^d4 &f6 

a) 40 b3 

b) 40 b4 

c) 40 &d5 

d) 40 £ic6 _ 

40 b3 (a) is the right idea, but it seems 
like you have slipped with your fingers, so 
just one point for 40 b3. Naturally 40 b4 (b) 
scores three points. 

In general it is good to use the king to 
support the pawn, but 40 ‘i’dS (c) allows 
Black to try for a tactic. So this only scores 
two points as 40 ^?d5 2e5+ 41 4?d6 g4 42 
hxg4 fxg4 43 -&.xg4 Se4 gives Black the 
edge. Instead, 43 JLc6 h3 44 gxh3 gxh3 45 
b4 h2 46 b5 fiel is heading for a draw. 

Another move to avoid was 40 ?3c6 (d), 
which loses two points. The sharp 40 ®c6 
Sxf3 41 gxB g4, which earns you two 
points if you saw it, forces White to be on 
his metde. Certainly 42 fxg4 fxg4 43 hxg4 
h3 44 g5+ ^xg5 45 <S3e5 < i?f4 is no good. 
This highlights the well-known maxim that 
knights are no good at stopping rook’s 
pawns. Instead, 43 ^3d4 allows White an¬ 
other bite at the cherry, but he is making life 
difficult for himself. 

40 b4 2e1 

a) 41 b5 

b) 41 Sk2 

c) 41 <&c5 

d) 41 £3b3_ 
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41 b5 (a) scores four points and is best. 

41 £3e2 (b) is delicate and clever for one 
point. If you realised that the knight and 
bishop combine and stop ...^f4, then add 
another to your score. Black could meet this 
with ...Sbl (you can have a point for if you 
thought about that) and then ..Mb2 in order 
that he can make oscillatory checks on both 
b2 and c2. Ultimately, however, the white 
king zigzags up the board and seeks refuge 
in front of the b-pawn. When the pawn is 
on b7, White threatens &c7 in order to 
touch down. The move .6x6 can be used as 
shelter from the last remaining check. If you 
too outlined this winning plan, then please 
add another point to your score. 

41 <&>c5 (c) misses the mark and loses 
two points due to 41...^e5 42 43c6+ ( i , f4 
and Black has been granted some counter¬ 
play. That is unless you really intended 42 
^e2 , in which case you score as in (b). 

41 <S3b3 (d) definitely loses two points 
because Black can get a draw with 41 ®b3 
g4, although there is no need for White to 
give Black the chance to play 42 hxg4 fxg4 
43 .&xg4 Se4+, when Black is suddenly 
winning. 

41 b5 &e5 

a) 42 b6 

b) 42 £>c6+ 

c) 42 ^b3 

d) 42 £3 c2 _ 

42 ?3c6+ (b) scores four points and is 
the easiest and clearest way to win. 

42 b6 (a) is unnecessarily longwinded, 
especially if Black reacts with the stiffest 
defence of 42 b6 ficl + 43 ^d3 fibl 44 b7 
g4, so that scores just two points. If White 
then plays 45 hxg4 fxg4 46 iLxg4 Stxb7 
Black will be able to draw, although at the 
right moment it might mean having to find 
the squares h5 and g3 respectively in which 
to place the king and rook. Instead, White 
must fmd 46 .&c6 (or 45 &c6) and use a 
similar method to the game. 


42 53c2 (d) scores three points. White 
can win by shielding the pawn from the 
rook with £lb4 (have a point if you realised 
that). Whether or not you chose this option, 
you can have another point for seeing that 
the a6-square might also prove useful for 
the knight in order to support the b-pawn 
home. 

It is obviously a bad slip for White to al¬ 
low 42 ^3b3 (c) g4, so please deduct two 
points. 

42 £ic6 + <&d6 



a) 43 b6 

b) 43 &d4 

c) 43 &h5 

d) 43 <£b4 _ 

43 b6 (a) top scores with three points. 
Sometimes chess is intuition and 43 b6 is 
intuitively the move. One does not always 
have the time to justify everything by analy¬ 
sis so I have included the following varia¬ 
tion only because there is an unusual and 
pretty forced mate at the end. I would ex¬ 
pect the better players to see up to move 47 
for White and then assess the situation as 
winning: 43...g4 44 b7 fibl 45 b8 1 H r + 2xb8 
46 £kb8 gxf3 47 gxf3 &e5 48 <&d3 <&f4 49 
&e2 <&g3 50 £3c6 &xh3 51 *£2 <&h2 52 
<S3e7 h3 53 ®xf5 *hl 54 ®g3+ <£h2 55 
£lfl + <&hl 56 f4 h2 57 ^g3 mate. 

I will score 43 ^d4 (b) Sbl as no points, 
43 J.h5 (c) Sgl as minus one and 43 <53b4 
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(d) g4 as minus two. Remember to try and 
find the very best moves. In this game you 
should try to avoid having to mate with 
bishop and knight and king versus king if 
you can. If you cannot avoid this, then what 
will be will be (but if you do not know the 
required technique, then you had better ask 
someone or look it up in an appropriate 
book). 

43 b6 Ec1 + 

a) 44 <&b5 

b) 44 <&b4 

c) 44 <&d4 

d) 44 &d3 _ 

44 &b5 (a) is the correct route for the 
king and scores three points. You score a 
bonus for seeing that Black wins a point 
with 44...fic5+ and another for realising 
that White will subsequendy promote. 

The other choices all lose two points and 
allow 44...Sxc6, which should result in a 
drawn position of king and h-pawn versus a 
king that gets back in time. By continuing 
after the first of these errors, one can see 
some useful tricks to watch out for in king 
and pawn endings. Play through the moves 
that follow - they are instructive: 44 <4^4 
Sxc6 45 JLxc 6 ixc6 46 Si?c4 g4 47 ^d4 
^\b6 (not 47...f4 48 hxg4 f3 49 4?e3 as this 
wins for White!) 48 ^e5 gxh3 49 gxh3 4?c5 
50 <4xf5 ^d6 with a draw. 

44 g4 



a) 45 hxg4 

b) 45 &xg4 

c) 45 b7 

d) 45 .&e2 _ 

It should be evident that 45 b7 (c) is best 
for four points. For the purpose of this 
book, we must investigate how bad the 
other moves are. 45 hxg4 (a) scores only 
two points because White only secures vic¬ 
tory by playing defdy with the knight and 
bishop in the variation 45 hxg4 fxg4 46 ii.e4 
Sc5+ 47 <&a6 Ec3 48 b7 Sb3 49 b$ffl+ 
Hxb8 50 &xb8 4>e5 51 Ab7 *f4 52 <£d7 
<&g3 53 ®f6 h3 54 gxh3 gxh3 55 4>b5. 



45 JLxg4 (b) loses four points and 45 
ie2 (d) loses three points. Both are blatant 
blunders and even with the latter Black has 
great chances to win after 45..JSc5 + . 

45 b7 Sbl 4 - 

a) 46 <4>a6 

b) 46 <&c4 

c) 46 &a5 

d) 46 g3b4 _ 

46 £3b4 (d) was the move that Kramnik 
had planned some moves ago and you can 
award yourself two points for choosing it. I 
did point out this shielding idea previously 
so I will be Karsh on the other three moves, 
which are all bad blunders. 46 4^6 (a).gxB 
47 gxf3 ^xc6 loses seven points from your 
total, while 46 &c4 (b) gxf3 47 5^b4 <4c7 48 
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gxf3 <&xb7 and 46 sfeaS (c) gxf3 47 ?3b4 
S&cl 48 gxO 4 > xb7 each lose five points. 

46 £ib4 &c7 

a) 47 &c5 

b) 47 hxg4 

c) 47 .&xg4 

d) 47 £>a6+ _ 

First we score the blunders of 47 ^5 
(a), which loses five points, and 47 ihcg4 
(c), which loses four points. The illegal 47 
5^a6+ (d) can only be punished in a game 
by the embarrassment that you have moved 
into check. We certainly cannot positively 
reward such an oversight in this exercise, so 
sorry, but no points here. 

47 hxg4 (b) is sensible for two points. 

47 hxg4 fxg4 



a) 48 JLxg4 

b) 48 i.e4 

c) 48 £d5 

d) 48 &c6 _ 

No points for 48 JLd5 (c) or 48 .&c6 (d). 
The latter could continue 48...h3 49 gxh3 


gxh3 50 ‘icS Sal 51 Sl?b5 Sbl, which is 
heading for a draw by repetition. 

White is still winning in after 48 .&xg4 
(a), but to begin with he must round up the 
pawn with the variation 48 .&xg4 ^?xb7 49 
<&c5 &c7 50 £kl3 Sgl 51 &h3 <&d8 52 
<&d5 <&e7 53 &e4 *f6 54 <&f4 Sal 55 &g4 
Sa4+ 56 <&h5 Sd4 57 43el Sa4 58 ®£3. 

Simpler is 48 jke4 (b), which gains a 
valuable tempo on the rook and scores 
three points. 48...Sb2 49 ^c4 leaves Black 
unable to salvage the position as he cannot 
make a sensible check (you can score one 
for seeing that). Also, White threatens the 
unstoppable £3a6+ (you can also have a 
point for if you spotted that). Also worth a 
mention and a point is 48...Sb3 49 &a4. 
The variation 48...Sal 49 <53a6+ (I have 
already mentioned this move, so no more 
points) 49...Sxa6 50 &xa6 &b8 51 JLdS h3 
52 gxh3 gxh3 53 &e4 h2 54 Jkhl &cl 55 
<&a7 also wins. The theory of ‘one diagonal’ 
does not come into it here because the 
white king is so close to the b- pawn. How¬ 
ever, had the white king been further afield, 
then it would have been handy from 
White’s point of view that the bishop could 
cover hi, g2 and b7 simultaneously. 

48 &e4 1-0 

For a great many years, I found it very 
much easier to coordinate play with rooks 
rather than minor pieces. In my experience 
this feeling is a common one for other play¬ 
ers. Thinking in straight lines is probably 
where most players begin their chess lives. 
As real novices, 1 h2-h4 and 2 Shl-h3 is a 
popular way to start but, as we can see, mas¬ 
tering bishop and knight play is essential. 


How did you do in this technically superbly played game by White? 

Less than 21: Perhaps you were bamboozled with the minor piece play. 

21-39: Please practise and build up confidence playing with knight and bishop. 
40-67: A sound player but perhaps you would have found it easier to play black. 
68-85: A pass on this exercise with distinction. Well done! 

86+: You did not let go. A really long, determined performance. Honours pass! 
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Game 17 

Karpov-Kasparov 

Worl^Cham£ionshi^Gam^^^Moscaw^8^ 


1 e4 c5 2 ®f3 d6 3 d4 cxd4 4 £}xd4 
£if6 5 £>c3 a6 6 £e2 e6 7 0-0 ,&e7 8 f4 
0-0 9 *h1 #c7 10 a4 £>c6 11 £e3 Se8 

12 £f3 Hb8 

Grandmaster prophylaxis. The white king 
on hi avoids a potential check on the gl-a7 
diagonal. Black plays ...fib8 in order to pre¬ 
pare ...b7-b6. At the same time he avoids 
any nasty treatment from White’s light- 
squared bishop. 

13 ^d2 £d7 

The stakes were high which also meant 
that there was heavy preparation going on. 
You are embroiled in a line of deep theo¬ 
retical value. 

14 Wf2 £ixd4 15 £xd4 e5 16 £e3 



Now take over the pieces from one of 
the most aggressive players around. You are 
up against one of the most successful and 
positional players of all time. 

a) 16...exf4 

b) 16...£ig4 

c) 16...&e6 

d) 16-i.g4 _ 

16...exf4 (a) scores two points, but it was 
important not to capture this pawn earlier 


and allow the white bishop to recapture 
from its starting square cl. 

16.. JLe6 (c) adds protection to the d5- 
square and scores two points, but it is a 
provocative move that I would not recom¬ 
mend under normal circumstances because 
it gives White an additional method of play. 
Perhaps this, too, was all part of Kasparov’s 
preparation. 

16.. .^g4 (b) and 16..Ji.g4 (d) both lose 
one because they allow White to crash 
through on f7. 

16.. .Ae6 17 f5 

a) 17...&c4 

b) 17...Ad7 

c) 17...i.c8 

d) 17...d5 _ 

17.. .1.c4 (a) was the choice of the ex- 
World Champion, so take three points for 
this. The move 17—&d7 (b) scores one as a 
solid alternative, with an extra point avail¬ 
able if you intend to re-route your bishop to 
c6. 

17.. .1.8 (c) fails to score, while 17...d5 
(d) loses two points. Take a bonus if you 
rejected this central strike because of 18 
JLb6, which is crushing due to 18...'fi , c6 19 
fxe6 d4 20 exf7+ 21 4ld5 £lxd5 22 
exd5 *xb6 23 i.h5+. 

17.. .jLc 4 18 £b6 

a) 

b) ^...Wd? 

c) 

d) 18-i.xfl _ 

^...WcS (c) scores two, and an extra bo- 
nus if this was your favoured square for the 
reason that if Black arranges ...d5-d5, the f5- 
pawn will be loose after exd5. 
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One point each for the safe 18...®c6 (a) 
and 18...Wd7 (b). 

18.. .jlLxfl (d) is a bad mistake — minus six. 

18.. .®c8 19 2fc1 

a) 19...£id7 

b) 19...d5 

c) 19...a5 

d) 19...53xe4 

19.. .d5 (d) is a thematic Sicilian freeing 
pawn break and is worth three points here. 

Lose one for 1(a) because it is 
embarrassing in the least to have to answer 
b2-b3 with .. JLb5 in order to be able to 
exchange the bishop fairly. One cannot 
believe anyone would be agreeable to such 
an idea. 

At least you realised that your bishop on 
c4 is short of squares if you went for 19...a5 
(c), but something has gone badly wrong if 
Black must shed a pawn, so no score. 

The sequence 19...£3xe4 (d) 20 &xe4 
begs the question ‘and now?’ The answer is, 
‘lose 2\ 

19.. .d5 20 b3 

a) 20...dxe4 

b) 20...£lxe4 

c) 20...ib4 

d) 20...d4 _ 

I cannot distribute any points for 

20.. .dxe4 (a), which still leaves your bishop 
bereft of squares after 21 £3xe4, for exam¬ 
ple 21...id5 22 £ixf6+ Axf6 23 Axd5. 
However, your score does go down by two 
if you did not realise that you have caused 
some minor complications by attacking the 
bishop on f3. You score a bonus for seeing 

21.. .HI?xf5 22 <S3xf6+ Jk.xf6 23 bxc4 and 
another for 23...e4 24 ,&e2 Wf2 25 Af2 
JLal 26 Aal, which keeps the point count 
level even though the bishops should even¬ 
tually triumph, (see the introduction to 
Chapter 3). 

20.. .53.e4 (b) 21 £lxe4 dxe4 22 iLxe4 
loses two points, as does 20...d4 (d). 


20.. .1b4 (c) scores three points. I sus¬ 
pect it took an entourage of Russian 
grandmasters all night to give this line their 
blessing. 

20.. .£b4 21 £>a2 

a) 21...dxe4 

b) 21...i*la3 

c) 21...a5 

d) 21...jLd6 _ 

21.. .Aa3 (b) scores three; this looks to 
me like a case of process of elimination. I 
don’t think it is fair to expect anyone to 
have seen this far ahead when Black origi¬ 
nally played 17...JLc4, but if you did plan 

20.. ..6b4 and saw 21 ?3a2 .&a3 at the same 
time as your 17th, you deserve five bonus 
points. 

In order not to lose material, Black’s last 
two moves have been a case of attacking a 
white piece of at least equal value to the 
black one that was attacked. If you tried to 
get what you could for the bishop because 
you did not see 21...iLa3 (b) and you chose 

21.. .dxe4 (a), then you score one. The alter¬ 
natives both drop a piece and two points 
without a fight. 

21.. .6a3 22 bxc4 



a) 22...&b2 

b) 22...&xcl 

c) 22...#xc4 

d) 22...dxe4 
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22.. .1Lb2 (a) is too slow and allows White 
a huge position with 23 cxd5. This loses two 
points. 

22.. JLxcl (b) reveals Kasparov's inten¬ 
tion of an unbalanced dash of pieces. Score 
two for pursuing this theme. 

22.. . 1 fibtc4 (c) and 22...dxe4 (d) both lead 
to a chaotic situations but it is not quite the 
best that Black can do, so just one point 
here. 

22...&xc1 23 £xc1 



a) 23...Wxc4 

b) 23...dxc4 

c) 23...dxe4 

d) 23...g)xe4 _ 

All score one with the exception of 

23.. .1 . xc4 (a), which gets double with two. 
Take a bonus if you are aware that the point 
count on the board is identical at the mo¬ 
ment, short-lived though it might be... 

23.. .Wxc4 24 exd5 

a) 24...£ie4 

b) 24...e4 

c) 24...£>xd5 

d) 24...££bc8 _ 

24...<&e4 (a) scores one, as does the natu¬ 
ral 24...£)xd5 (c) and 24...Sbc8 (d). Top 
score of three points, however, is awarded 
to the energetic 24...e4 (b). 

24.. .e4 25 &e2 


a) 25...« r xc2 

b) 25..Mxd5 

c) 25...f r c3 

d) 25...f r c8 _ 

Which pawn to take? If the d-pawn ends 
up being a menace you may wish you chose 

25.. .®xd5 (b) for two points, but if you 
eliminated the c-pawn with 25...Wxc2 (a), 
you agree with Kasparov and can have 
three. 

25.. .#c3 (c) is safe enough for one, but 
26 id4 appears to be a strong response. 
Likewise, there is nothing wrong with 

25.. .®c8 (d) for one point, but Kasparov 
would no doubt have scowled at its lack of 
ambition. 

25.. .#xc2 26 Wd4 

Take a bonus point if you are getting 
ideas about back rank mates. 

a) 26...Sbc8 

b) 26...e3 

c) 26...h6 

d) 26...Wc8 _ 

No, I meant the back rank mating ideas 
were to be inflicted on White, not Black! 
Anyway, you can have one for the ultra¬ 
prophylactic 26...h6 (c). 

26.. .fibc8 (a) claims the open c-file for 
three points, with an additional two if you 
calculated that 27 d6 Wxcl+ 28 Sxcl 
Sxcl+ 29 JLdl e3 (one point) 30 d7 e2 
(one point) 31 dxe8W+ <S3xe8 is the end of 
the road for White. 

26.. .e3 (a) must also have come into con¬ 
sideration - score two points for this move. 

26.. .®c8 (d) is just too wet to merit any¬ 
thing, I am afraid. Guessing Kasparov’s 
moves should be avoided for you in future. 

26.. .£bc8 27 h3 

a) 27...#xcl+ 

b) 27...e3 

c) 27...&d7 

d) 27...5e7_ 
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27.. . 1 @ f xcl + (a) 28 Hxcl fixcl + loses its 
sting when White uses the escape square 
with 29 ^?h2. Deduct a point for not notic¬ 
ing the reason behind White’s 27th. 

27.. .e3 (b) coordinates Black’s position in 
a pleasing way as all his pieces are actively 
placed with useful squares to frequent. As 
long as you have some idea of how to meet 
28 d6, award yourself two. 

27.. .5M7 (c) is sensible for one, as is 

27.. .5.7 (d) with the intention of gradually 
rounding up the white d-pawn. 

27.. .e3 28 d6 

At the time this was considered to be the 
only way forward. We can now conclude 
that the position stemming from the open¬ 
ing is in Black’s favour as Karpov’s pieces 
are still lacking harmony. A brave concept 
from Kasparov as, generally speaking, a 
knight and bishop are considered superior 
to a rook and pawn, especially in the open¬ 
ing/ middlegame. 

a) 28...£ld7 

b) 28...* f d2 

c) 28...He4 

d) 28—£k4 _ 

28.. .£>d7 (a) is an extremely natural 
method for blockading the passed pawn and 
nets you two points. 

Typically, Kasparov looks for a more ag¬ 
gressive path which he finds in 28...Wd2 (b). 
If you discovered his route too, accept my 
congratulations, take three points but don’t 
forget that pride comes before a fall. If you 
didn’t realise that 29 d7 can now be met by 

29.. .£bcd7 due to the x-ray support from the 
queen on d2, I’ll have one of those hard- 
earned points back, 

28.. .1e4 (c) and 28...<?3e4 (d) both permit 
the d-pawn to push on to d7. In the first 
case 28... 2e4 29 d7 5d8 30 11x64 Wxe4 31 
jLxd8 £>xd7 leaves Black struggling to save 
the situation despite having a queen, while 

28.. .<S3e4 leads to a straightforward loss of 
material that should have been avoided. 


Those options cost you one and four points 
respectively. 

28.. M62 29 £id3 

a) 29...He4 

b) 29...S'xe2 

c) 29..,Hc2 

d) 29...£td7 _ 

It is true that rooks on the seventh rank 
can be extremely effective, but as with most 
things ‘there is a time and there is a place’. 
In this case 29...Sc2 (c) reduces your score 
by four as 30 d7 Sd8 31 JLxd8 Wxe2 32 
<^f4 is one example that stops it in its 
tracks. 

29.. .Wxe2 (b) cannot be argued with and 
scores two points, while 29...£3d7 (d), which 
was largely expected during the match, 
scores a creditable one. 

29.. .5e4 (a) is even worse than before, so 
lose five. 

29.. .Wxe2 30 d7 



a) 30...Hc2 

b) 30...Hed8 

c) 30...Scd8 

d) 30...£ixd7 _ 

Even Kasparov cannot find something 
unexpected here and indeed he liquidated 
the cheeky d-pawn without much thought 
with 30...^3xd7 (c), which is worth one 
point. 

Everything else costs you four unless you 
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were torn between which rook to move in 
(b) and (c), when you lose eight. 

30.. .£ixd7 31 yifxd7 

a) Sl-WhS 

b) 31...h6 

c) 31..Jfd2 

d) 31-Sc2 _ 

You can have three for 31... ^BhS (a) but 
this is conditional on you having checked 
out the threat of 32 JLxe3, when you cannot 
capture with 32...fixe3 due to 33 ^xcS-h 
To then have stuck to your choice, I trust 
you found the response 32 j!Lxe3 2cd8!. If 
not, you only score one for 31...Wh5. 

One point for 31...h6 (b), which makes 
sense because Black does not want his 
rooks to be tied down to the 8th rank. 

31...Wd2 (c) prepares to clear the path 
for Black’s own passed pawn and scores the 
maximum of four. 

The good news for those opting for 

31.. .5.2 (d) is that, if you weren’t threaten¬ 
ing mate on g2, you would have been penal¬ 
ised significantly higher than minus one for 
permitting 32 Wxe8 mate. 

31.. .Wd2 32 Sel 



a) 32...e2 

b) 32...h6 

c) 32...Wa2 

d) 32...Wc3 _ 

Score three points for 32...e2 (a), which 


ensures that White must keep his eye on the 
dangerously advanced pawn. 

32.. .h6 (b) again scores one, as does 

32.. .Wc3 (d), but I cannot allow anything 
for 32...®a2 (c), which relieves some pres¬ 
sure on the white knight and rook. 

32.. .e2 33 &g1 

With the white pieces now working to¬ 
gether Karpov cleverly offers to watch the 
e-pawn with his king too. It is not easy to 
see how Black can press on... 

a) 33...1 r e3+ 

b) 33...&f8 

c) 33...a5 

d) 33...1 f g5 _ 

33.. .We3+ (a) would be fine if the white 
bishop were not on b6. Chess is a harsh 
game where it is possible to play 59 moves 
like a champion, but it only takes a single 
oversight to cost the game. As this blunder 
was so spectacular, it costs you nine points. 
If you were rushing due to a boiling kettle, a 
phone ringing (excluding your mobile that 
should have been switched off while you 
were concentrating) or a child crying, then 
you can reduce your loss to five. 

33.. .a5 (c) scores two points and is not as 
random as it looks because Kasparov seeks 
to prevent Karpov clamping the queenside 
with a4-a5 himself. Award yourself a bonus 
of two if you wanted to tempt White to 
continue with 34 ^f2, when 34...Scd8! 35 
±xd8 We3+ is mate. Although unlikely to 
come to fruition against the likes of Karpov, 
such combinations will succeed time and 
time again in your average tournament. 

Deduct two points for 33... %5 (d), 
which drops your e2-pawn due to 34 2xe2 
Sxe2 35 1 Sfxc8+ leading to mate. A rela¬ 
tively insignificant pawn biting the dust 
normally costs you one penalty, but I think 
you will agree that this was one juicy pawn 
that you were entrusted to look after. 

33.. .6.8 (b) scores one if you had the 
idea of ...£c3. If not, then no points. 
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33.. .a5 34 g3 

a) 34../§g5 

b) 34...1 r h6 

c) 34...5a8 

d) 34...Sf8 _ 

Five points for the star move 34...5f8 
(d), which Kasparov only noticed after the 
game. White now has no good way to deal 
with Black's threats, for example: 

1) 35 f6 Self 36 Sxcl ®xcl+ 37 £3xcl 
elW+ 38&h2 Wxcl. 

2) 35 *f2 Sc3 36 £3e5 Sf3+!! 37 <&xf3 
^xel (Kasparov). 

34.. 3fti6 (b) makes use of a file, rank and 
diagonal, all in one go, and is worth three 
points. If you realised that the bishop on b6 
is attacked, as well as the freshJy weakened 
h3-pawn, add a bonus point too. 

Take one point for both 34... (a) and 

34.. .5a8 (c). 

34.. .f r h6 35 ±12 

a) 35...!^ 

b) 35...1 , c6 

c) 35...!% 

d) 35...Scd8 _ 

Those of you who wanted to go with an 
earlier ...h7-h6 can feel smug right now for 
the natural 35...Wxh3 (one point) was not 
favoured due to the recurring trick 36 Sxe2 
Sxe2 37 tfxc8+, which culminates in a 
back rank mate. 

Kasparov rightly decided that his power¬ 
ful rooks and extra pawns would ensure his 
initiative carried into the ending, so 

35.. . 1 H r c6 (b) scores two points. 

No points for 35...Wf6 (c) and 35...Scd8, 
which both allow 36 Sxe2. 

35.. .#c6 36 Wxc6 


a) 36...bxc6 

b) 36...Sxc6 

Kasparov's choice, 36...2xc6 (b), scores 
two, while 36...bxc6 (a) gets one. 

36...Sxc6 37 Sbl 


a) 37...b6 

b) 37...Sd8 

c) 37...Sc4 

d) 37...gc2 _ 

37.. .b6 (a) scores zero on its own, but 
you can have one for noticing 38 Axb6 
2b8 and another for 38 2xb6 Sxb6 39 
j!Lxb6 elW+. 

37.. .2d 8 (b) would have been fine if that 
black h7-pawn had ever moved, but since 
38 2xb7 2xd3 39 2b 8+ again highlights 
your weak back rank, deduct one point. 

If you counterattacked the white a-pawn 
with 37...2c4 (c), Kasparov's style is rub¬ 
bing off on you. Take two points for this. 

37.. .2c2 (d) sheds a pawn unnecessarily, 
so also shed one from your total. 

37.. .2c4 38 2xb7 

a) 38...2xa4 

b) 38...2c3 

c) 38...2d8 

d) 38...h6 _ 

38.. .2xa4 (a) is logical and scores one. 

38.. .2d8 (c) and 38...h6 (d) fail to score, 
while 38...2c3 (b) drops one point. 

38.. .2xa4 39 &e1 



a) 39...2a3 

b) 39...2d4 

c) 39...h6 

d) 39...g6 
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Three points for 39...2a3 (a), which 
maintains pressure. A similar harassment on 
the white knight with 39...fid4 (b) earns 
two. 

I agree that 39...h6 (c) is becoming the¬ 
matic, so two points if you thought it was 
about time too. I appreciate that you could 
also provide an escape square for the king 
with 39...g6 (one point), but 40 66 could be 
a little awkward. 

39.. .2a3 40 Sd7 

a) 40...a4 

b) 40...Se3 

c) 40...f6 

d) 4Q...2al _ 

40.. .a4 (a) scores three points. Passed 
pawns must be pushed. Not many of my 
games have the luxury of two on the go, 
however. 

40.. .2e3 (b) constitutes another gross slip 
as the black king is caught on the back rank. 
You can’t have many points if that has al¬ 
ready happened to you, so take off five, but 
please don’t feel obliged to fall below zero 
unless you have a strong conscience and 
prefer to take it on the chin. Whoever is 
looking over your shoulder will think that 
the lower the score the better and will be 
proud of you as you move into negative 
territory! 

I don’t fully trust 40...f6 (c) as it invites 
the white knight to invade with <53f4 and 
^3e6, but you can have one point because 
you would be free of the back rank curse. 

Finally, 40...2al (d) nets one point. 

40.. .a4 41 &f2 

This feels like the end of a chapter for at 
this point the game was adjourned. For the 
juniors reading this, it was not that long ago 
when games were stopped (no exciting 
quickplay finishes) and resumed some hours 
later or even the next day. The player whose 
turn it was would write his move down and 
seal it in an envelope, to be opened on re¬ 
sumption of the match. 


Then, in the case of this world champi¬ 
onship match, the various trainers and sec¬ 
onds would study the position for as long as 
possible and convey their findings to the 
"rested’ participants. This became more and 
more unsatisfactory as computers were in¬ 
troduced to the chess world, and now it has 
been phased out altogether in favour of 
longer playing sessions and time limits to 
suit. 

Not that it effects anything, but your 
next choice was the sealed move. 

a) 41...2a2 

b) 41...2a8 

c) 41...Sb3 

d) 41...h6 _ 

Both 41...Sa2 (a) and 41...h6 (d) are non¬ 
committal and safe for two points, while 

41.. .5a8 (b) relinquishes the e-pawn for no 
apparent reason and loses one. Kasparov 
actually went for better placement of his 
rook with 41...Sb3 (c), so award yourself 
three if you opted for this manoeuvre. 

41.. .5b3 42 £>c1 



a) 42...Sbb8 

b) 42...2bl 

c) 42...Seb8 

d) 42...Sb5 _ 

The position is not without its complica¬ 
tions despite the reduction in pieces. 

42...Sbb8 (a) is entided to one point. Take 
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one extra if you planned to meet 43 £ixe2 
with 43...Sb2 and then to run your a-pawn 
as White is tied up defending his material. 
Three points for 42...Sbl (b), which con¬ 
tains the same idea with the additional mer¬ 
its of attacking the knight on cl and having 
been chosen by the great Kasparov. 

Two points for 42...Sb5 (d), which also 
gives White something to think about (that 
is if Karpov's team did not get this far in 
their analysis). 

42.. .5eb8 (c) loses three as after 43 £lxb3 
axb3 White can stop the b-pawn reaching 
the bl-square with 44 JLc3 f6 45 Sd2. 

42.. .£b1 43 £ia2 

a) 43...Sal 

b) 43...Eb2 

c) 43...Ea8 

d) 43..,Hb5 _ 

At the time, 43...Sal (a) was widely ex¬ 
pected by the resident chess journalists so a 
well-deserved two points there. 

Interestingly, Karpov had his first decent 
pause for a think after 43...Sa8 (two points), 
which suggests he might have been on his 
own for the first time since the game re¬ 
sumed. Take a bonus if you realised that 44 
< &xe2 fails due to 44...Se8+. 

43.. .5b2 (b) does no harm and scores a 
point, but I am not sure if Black is making 
progress after 44 £lc3 a3 45 Sa7. Last, but 
not least, 43...Sb5 (d) also scores one. One 
of the most difficult tasks in chess is decid¬ 
ing between many tempting possibilities. 

43.. .Ea8 44 Se7 

a) 44...a3 

b) 44...Sb5 

c) 44...Sb2 

d) 44...<4>f8 _ 

44.. .a3 (a) and 44...Sb5 (b) increase your 
score by one, while you can have two for 

44.. .5b2 (c). It is only 44...<4*08 (d) that fails 
to score, for obvious reasons. 

44.. .2b2 45 2xe2 


a) 45...a3 

b) 45...Sxe2+ 

c) 45...Eab8 

d) 45...%b5 _ 

Again, one point for the reasonable 

45.. .a3 (a) and 45...Sab8 (c), two for Kas¬ 
parov’s 45...Sxe2+ (b) and none for the 
now less effective 45...Sb5 (d). 

45.. .Exe2 + 46 <&xe2 

a) 46...Sa5 

b) 46...a3 

c) 46...Se8+ 

d) 46.. Af8 _ 

If you want to attack the white f-pawn, 
you’ll have to find another method next 
time. If you chose 46...Ea5 (a), deduct five 
points for overlooking the bishop on el. 

Three points for 46...Se8+ (c), which 
cleverly makes the white king commit him¬ 
self in one direction or the other. After 47 
< 4d2 h5 it would be difficult for Karpov to 
defend his kingside pawns in the long term. 

46...a3 (b) makes sense for one point, but 
activating the king with 46...4>f8 (b) is even 
more appealing for two. 

46.. .2.8+ 47 4>f2 



a) 47...Se5 

b) 47...a3 

c) 47...h5 

d) 47...g6 
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Two points for 47...h5 (c), with an extra 
available if you calculated that you are now 
threatening 48...Se5 49 g4 hxg4 50 hxg4 
Se4, which snares an enemy pawn. 

47...Se5 (a) and 47...a3 (b) are worthy 
moves for one point, but 1 cannot support 

47.. .g6 (no points) since it permits White to 
exchange his vulnerable pawn on f5. 

47.. .h5 48 i.c3 

a) 48...a3 

b) 48...Se4 

c) 48...Sb8 

d) 48...&h7 _ 

All options notch up one point here with 
the exception of 48...Sb8 (c), which scores 
two. 

48.. .5b8 49 £b4 

a) 49...Sd8 

b) 49...Sc8 

c) 49...Se8 

d) 49...&h7 _ 

Two points for both 49...Sd8 (a) and 

49.. .5c8 (b); Black tries to penetrate with 
his rook. You score one for the respectable 

49.. .5e8 (c) and 49...<&h7 (d). 

49.. .5d8 50 &e2 



a) 50...Ed5 

b) 50...a3 

c) 50...f6 

d) 50...g6 


It does not come naturally to disagree 
with Kasparov (or indeed most grandmas¬ 
ters) but I am going to award 50...f6 (c) two 
points and the actual text move 50...a3 (b) 
only one. He may be the ultra-aggressive 
and talented superstar but we all need to use 
our kings in the ending. In the game, al¬ 
though White cannot grab the a-pawn due 
to 51...Sa8, it could be vulnerable later. 

Score one point for 50...Hd5 (a), but 

50.. .g6 (d) again fails to score as liquidating 
pawns only makes life easier for White. 

50.. .a3 51 £c3 

a) 51...Sa8 

b) 51...Sb8 

c) 51...f6 

d) 51...&h7 _ 

51.. .5a8 (a) seems a little pointless (no 
points) and we know that 51...Sb8 (b) is 
answered by 52 ^.b4, so nothing there ei¬ 
ther. 

51.. .f6 (c) again scores two and a token 
one for 51,..4?h7 (d). Award yourself two 
bonus points if you have been avoiding 
...^h7 because you looked further and de¬ 
cided that ...<&h6 would be met by .&.d2+, 
when the monarch’s march into the action 
is severely set back. 

51.. .f6 52 £b4 

a) 52...<&h7 

b) 52...*f7 

c) 52...Sd5 

d) 52...Sa8 _ 

The pawns tell the pieces where to go 
and I think the previous ...f7-f6 invites the 
black king to step to f7, so no score for 

52.. .6.7 (a). 

Three points to you for the logical 

52.. .*£7 (b) and two for the centralising 

52.. .Ed5 (c). However, I cannot condone 

52.. .5.8 (no points), which defends the a - 
pawn unnecessarily at the moment. 

52.. .6.7 53 £c3 
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a) 53...Ha8 

b) 53...a2 

c) 53...Sb8 

d) 53...Sc8+ _ 

It’s still too tame, but this time 53...fia8 
(a) can have one point. 

53.. .a2 (b) drops the all-important pawn 
and two points. 

It is 53...fib8 (c) that heads the rating list 
with two points. For those who thought 
that lost a pawn to 54 JLxa3, note that Black 
has the retort 54... Eb3. 

53.. .fie8+ (d) is good enough for one 
point. 

53.. .£b8 54 £a2 

a) 54..J£e8+ 

b) 54...Sd8 

c) 54...Sb5 

d) 54...g6 _ 

I am not sure you are making progress 
with 54...fie8+ (a) or 54...Sd8 (b) but you 
can have one point as at least they are harm¬ 
less. 

54.. .5.5 (c) scores two but still none for 

54.. .g6 (d) for the same reasons as before. 

54.. .5.5 55 g4 

a) 55...hxg4 

b) 55...h4 

c) 55...Sb8 

d) 55...Se5+_ 


All moves strike me as reasonable here. 
The decision is whether to open the h-flle 
with 55...hxg4 (one point) or retain the h- 
pawn with 55...h4 (one point) and hope to 
round up the blockading h3-pawn later. 

Two points for 55...Sb8 (c) and one for 

55.. .5e5+ (d); both maintain flexibility and 
leave White guessing his opponent’s next 
manoeuvre. 

55.. .Eb8 56 &d3 

a) 56...hxg4 

b) 56...Sh8 

c) 56...Sd8+ 

d) 56..JSc8 _ 

I can see you are trying to cut the king 
off from the queenside with the subde 

56.. .5c8 (d) so have two points for your 
efforts. Top marks of three points, how¬ 
ever, go to 56...Sd8+ (c) as Black is pre¬ 
pared to shed his a-pawn in order to infil¬ 
trate with the rook. 

Take one point for both 56...hxg4 (a) and 

56.. .5h8 (b). 

56.. .Ed8 + 57&c4 



a) 57...hxg4 

b) 57...Sdl 

c) 57...Sd2 

d) 57...Se8 _ 

If Kasparov had wanted the structure af¬ 
ter 57...hxg4 (a), he would have done it by 
now so no points there. 
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Three points for 57...fidl (b), which sees 
the rook finally invading, while 57...Sd2 (c) 
is the first blunder I have introduced for a 
long time and costs you five. 

57.. .2e8 (d) scores one point but take a 
bonus if you rejected it due to 58 < &d3, 
when again the black rook is kept at bay. 

57.. .5d1 58 £.xa3 

a) 58...Sal 

b) 58...Shi 

c) 58...Sgl 

d) 58...hxg4 _ 

58.. .5al (a) is a great concept that draws 
the white king far away from his precious 
kingside. If you had anticipated this scenario 
before, add five to your score. If it dawned 
on you only after having been given your 
list of four moves, you can still have four. 

58.. .5hi (b) must be the second choice 
and scores two points, 58...Sgl (c) is a fur¬ 
ther way of rounding up some pawns (one 
point), while 58...hxg4 (d) 59 hxg4 earns 
one as long as you were going to quickly 
follow up by hitting the weak g-pawn. 

58.. .5al 59 &b3 

a) 59...hxg4 

b) 59...Shi 

c) 59...Sgl 

d) 59...g6 _ 

I’m afraid I am going to be strict here. As 
the next job is to mop up the pawns as 
quickly as possible, taking one of them with 
check must be the key. Therefore you score 
two points for 59...Shi (b) but no points 
for the alternatives. 

59.. .5hi 60 gxh5 

a) 60...Sxh3+ 

b) 60...g5 

c) 60...<±>e8 

d) 6Q...Sh2 _ 

Again, only 60...Sxh3+ (a) is worth one 
point, while the others are inferior. 

60.. .5xh3+ 61 £>c3 


a) 61...Sxh5 

b) 61...Sf3 

c) 61...g5 

d) 61...&g8 _ 

I am sorry if your knee jerk reaction here 
was to go for 61...Sxh5 (a). You can cer¬ 
tainly have one point for it, but it is 61...Sf3 
(b) that keeps White tied down slightly 
longer and takes the honours with two 
points. A bonus is available for noticing 
61 ...Sxh5 62 4 Sxf5? 63 <23d6+. 

No score for 61... < *fe'g8 (d) and minus two 
for 61...g5 (c). I suggest you brush up on the 
‘en passant’ rules too. 

61 ...Sf3 62 £c1 



a) 62...<&g8 

b) 62...Sh3 

c) 62... g 5 

d) 62...Sxf5 

62.. .<^8 (a) and 62..Sh3 (b) can be dis¬ 
carded and score no points, but 62...g5 (c) is 
going to cost you three since there was pre¬ 
viously a huge hint about ‘en passant’. 

62.. .5xf5 (d) is the best move and is re¬ 
warded with one point. 

62...2xf5 63 h6 

a) 63...g6 

b) 63...g5 

c) 63...gxh6 

d) 63...SA_ 
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Black does best to try and maintain his 
connected pawns, so 63...g6 (a) scores three 
and 63...g5 (b) scores two. If you opted for 

63...g5 over 63...g6 due to the variadon 

63.. .g5 64 &e4 &g6 65 hi &xh7 66 £bcf6 
2xf6 67 ^.xg5 forcing a draw, you deserve 
an extra bonus of one. If, on the other 
hand, you did not know that a king and 
rook against a king and bishop is a draw, far 
from punishing you for this lack of infor¬ 
mation, I award you three extra for daring 
to take on the challenge of this exercise with 
so little chess experience. There is not room 
to complete a study of such endings in this 
book but, just so the information is a little 
more complete, I should add that it is im¬ 
portant for the successful defender not to 
get his king caught near the corner that is of 
the same colour as the bishop. 

I am in a generous mood, so both 

63.. .gxh6 (c) and 63...Sfl (d) score one. 

63.. .g6 64 £e4 


At this point Kasparov admitted his win¬ 
ning hopes were finally snuffed out. There 
is one last bonus on offer if you saw that 

65... f5 is precisely met by 66 h7 Sxh7 67 

4?3g5+. 

All is done except, if you are not too exhausted, you can examine how you did in the 
usual way. 

Less than 20: Avoid those blunders and your scores will pick up. 

20-39: You must have had successes at club level. Most of your moves are sound. 

40-64: Kasparov is one of the most brilliant players to grace the chess circuit. This is a re¬ 
spectable attempt at emulating the flamboyant Russian grandmaster. 

65-89: I would expect a county or regional player to achieve this high level. It was not an 
easy encounter to comprehend. 

90-109: An excellent all-rounder. You coped well with both the tactics and positional 
elements. 

110+: Either you have memorised this game from earlier or you are a potential candidate 
for the world chess championship. 


a) 64...&e6 

b) 64...Hh5 

c) 64...Sf3+ 

d) 64...Se5 _ 

The spectators were certainly treated to 
an eventful game this time. There are still 


tactics going on, for example 64...Se5 (d) 65 
©xf6! as 65...^xf6 66 §Lb2 even wins for 
White. Take one off your total if vou chose 
(d). 

64...2B+ (c) only drives the white king 
where he wants to go, so no points there, 
but one for 64...^?e6 (a) and two for 

64...2h5 (a), which attempts to round up 
the remaining white pawn. 

64...2h5 65 £b2 Y 2 -Y 2 
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Endgames Made to look Easy 


There are books to persuade us that any¬ 
thing can be made to look easy these days! 

With club games sometimes adjudicated 
or tournament games with quickplay fin¬ 
ishes, it is rarely possible to concentrate on 
a delicate and subde ending of one’s own. 
Indeed, I believe that the ending is an area 
of the game that, and I think most com¬ 
mentators would agree, is studied and writ¬ 
ten about less than any other area of the 
game. For the beginner, this means that 
time is most probably spent on trying to get 
a playable position from the opening. Some¬ 
times rote learning methods are employed 
to teach children attacking openings that 
‘win’, whereas there is no concentration on 
checkmating with king and queen, rook, 
two bishops, or bishop and knight versus 
king. Furthermore, a competent young 
player can play king and pawn endings at 
great speed and extremely poorly. Some of 
the most complex chess around can be dis¬ 
covered in such endings, so it is important 
not to underestimate the concentration level 
that is required as more pieces get ex¬ 
changed. 

There is a view that although more ex¬ 
perienced players in England can perhaps 
play a game with better foundations than 
lower-graded players, they possess less 


knowledge and understanding of more 
complex endings (such as bishops of oppo¬ 
site colour or rook endings) when compared 
to some of their foreign counterparts who 
study endings and technique from an early 
age. I know that I can play through endings 
occurring between top players and know 
that I am not even vaguely understanding 
the depths of their moves. As if to disprove 
the rule, there are one or two players who 
thrive on reaching endings, which they feel 
are their strength. Their opponents lack 
their experience and succumb from equal 
positions. 

Game 19 is perhaps an example of a 
stout defence. A lesser player than Bron- 
stein could have easily underestimated the 
significance of some of White’s tries. Blun¬ 
ders here are of the form of wasting a 
move, or swapping off the wrong pawn (for 
example, because you are giving your oppo¬ 
nent a passed pawn). 

Another school of thought could be that 
these endgame specialists are lazy and prefer 
not to have to analyse deep lines in the 
middlegame. As I have indicated, I have 
respect for experts in any area of the game 
and one cannot exactly suggest that end¬ 
game players are taking a short cut as their 
games could last hours longer than other 
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players’ games! 

In this chapter we examine just some 
possibilities. When writing this chapter I 
thought about positions that had a reason¬ 
able number of pieces exchanged. Of 
course, at some stage there is a grey area. I 
would normally put positions with just 
queens exchanged in a ‘queenless middle- 
games’ box. However, such games invaria¬ 
bly continue and enter a later middlegame 
or early ending phase. The exact moment 
when the ending has been reached is not 
important and so naturally comments and 
games in other chapters of this book would 
have also been at home here. Once again, 
the game of chess is found to be rich in 
possibilities so that it cannot be easily cate¬ 
gorised into separate boxes. Instead, all the 
different compartments overlap. For exam¬ 
ple, see Georgiev-Smirin (Game 6), when 
Black employed some technique to win in 
the ending. Also, see Kramnik-Shirov 
(Game 16), when we saw a longer demon¬ 
stration of ending technique, but the imbal¬ 
ance in material encouraged me to place the 


game there. 

I have selected the last two games in this 
chapter because the material found at the 
end of them is commonplace in games of 
chess. Indeed, there are a number of rook 
and pawn ending themes that run through¬ 
out the ending of Games 19 and 20. For the 
beginner, your decision making will be 
helped if, at the right time, you can apply 
the well-known maxim that ‘rooks belong 
behind passed pawns’. 

First, though, we witness Game 18, 
which demonstrates that endings can be full 
of tactics that require calculation and are 
not necessarily about delicate technique that 
some people misname by calling it ‘boring’. 
Perhaps you are one of these people and, if 
that is the case and you really do think that 
you will enjoy this chapter less than the 
others, then at least give the games a try. As 
a matter of fact, you have experienced some 
endings in this book already and this chap¬ 
ter can only add to that and prove most 
valuable. You never know, you might be 
fascinated by some new ideas. 
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Game 18 

Ki .GeorgievTimoshenko 

France 2001 


1 d4 £lf6 2 c4 g6 3 &c3 ±g7 4 e4 d6 5 
£d3 0-0 6 <5}ge2 £>c6 7 0-0 a6 8 f3 
<£d7 9 &c2 Sb8 10 £g5 £sa5 11 b3 c5 
12 dxc5 dxc5 13 f4 £)c6 14 e5 f6 15 
£h4 fxe5 16 f5 gxf5 17 Wd5+ *h8 18 
£.xf5 ®f6 19 #xc5 &d4 20 £xf6 Sxf6 
21 ie4 b5 22 £tg3 £te6 23 tta7 Wd4 + 
24 lfxd4 exd4 25 £ld5 

After a typically tactical King’s Indian 
Defence opening, the smoke has subsided 
and we have reached a position late into the 
middlegame with equal material. Black has a 
couple of central passed pawns and the 
bishop pair, but at the moment White has a 
strong grip on the centre. How would you 
proceed from Black’s point of view? You 
are playing alongside a highly respected 
grandmaster who competes all around the 
world. 



a) 25...Sh6 

b) 25...SI8 

c) 25...£xfl+ 

d) 25...bxc4 _ 

25...£h6 (a) immediately drops you two 
below zero as 26 leaves Black 

floundering. 25...£f8 (b) lets White pick off 
the e-pawn, so no score there. The third 


e-pawn, so no score there. The third way to 
try and mess up Timoshenko’s position is 
with the over-ambitious 25...bxc4 (d), which 
loses two points since 26 <53xf6 cxb3 27 
£id5 d3 28 Sabi proves the idea to be un¬ 
sound. 

Those who went for the time saving 

25.. .5xfl+ (c), kick off your score with two 
points. 

25.. .5xf1 + 26 Sxfl 

a) 26...bxc4 

b) 26...£ic5 

c) 26...£.f8 

d) 26...Sb7 _ 

Three points for 26...bxc4 (a), which en¬ 
ables Black to take advantage of the open b- 
file and weakens the white c-pawn. 

26.. .4k5 (b) is interesting and scores two 
points. There is no doubt that White can 
grab a pawn with 27 cxb5 (27 ?3xe7 is likely 
to transpose to the text) 27...<53xe4 28 £ixe4 
Sxb5 29 £ixe7 Se5 30 £ixc8 Sxe4, but 
take two bonuses if you realised that this 
would ensure Black plenty of compensation 
due to the d-pawn and the powerful bishop. 

26.. ..6.f8 (minus two) is too passive for 
comfort and take a bonus if you saw that 27 
£f7 is an effective response. 26...Sb7 (d) 
sets you back one point for similar reasons. 

26.. .bxc4 27 bxc4 

a) 27...fib7 

b) 27...i.f8 

c) 27...£ic5 

d) 27...^g5 _ 

Counterattacking rather than grovelling is 
the key to this position, so minus one for 

27.. .£b7 (a) and minus two for 27....&f8 (b). 
Timoshenko looked no further than 
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27.. .£ic5 (c). This scores three, while 

27.. .£lg5 (d) is similar and scores one. The 
latter idea does not block White’s c-pawn 
and does not aid the advance ...d4-d3. 

27.. .£ic5 28 &xe7 

a) 28...i.e6 

b) 28...d3 

c) 28...£lxe4 

d) 28„.&g4 _ 

No one gets penalised here so it just a 
question of what your preference scored. 

28.. .1.e6 (a) certainly comes into consid¬ 
eration and scores one point, but take a 
bonus if you rejected this due to the retort 
29 id5. 

28.. .d3 (b) is tempting and scores two be¬ 
cause Black’s advanced pawn will definitely 
put the opposition under pressure after 29 
£\xc8 id4+ 30 ^hl 2xc8, despite the 
pawn deficit. 

The bishop pair is often at its most dev¬ 
astating on an open board and against a pair 
of knights. This situation fits the bill so 
three points for 28...^xe4 (c). 

Finally, 28...ig4 (d) can’t be bad and 
scores one. 

28.. .£>xe4 29 £\xe4 


a) 29...ie6 

b) 29...ig4 

c) 29...d3 

d) 29...ie5 


With 29...ie6 (a), Black spots the perfect 
diagonal and scores two. 

29.. .1.4 (b) earns one. There is also a 
bonus point available if you analysed 30 c5 
2e8, but White can take the sting out of this 
skewer with 31 2b 1 2xe7 32 2b8+ i.f8 33 
2xf8+ < &g7 34 2f4, which scores another 
bonus. 

29.. .d3 (c) scores one and one extra if 
you saw the beautiful variation 30 2dl 
iLd4+ 31 *fl ±g4 32 Bxd3 2bl+ leading 
to mate. If you were aware that this is in no 
way forced and actually opted for a different 
line you may take another bonus. 30 £lxc8 
i.d4+ 31 ^hl 2xc8 32 <53d2 appears one 
way for White to set up an adequate defen¬ 
sive stance. 

29.. .1.e5 (d) is one to avoid due to 30 
2f8+ < & > g7 31 2xc8. This costs the advo¬ 
cates three points. 

29...&e6 30 £>d5 



a) 30...i.xd5 

b) 30...2 c8 

c) 30...2b2 

d) 30...d3 _ 

30.. .1.xd5 (a) gives away most of Black’s 
trumps in one fell swoop as well as giving 
White a menacing d-pawn. No score there. 

30.. .2c8 (b) gets two points as a thematic 
way to undermine the knight on d5, and it 
also highlights the vulnerability of the white 
c-pawn. 
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30.. .5b2 (c) obeys the general rule that 
rooks belong on the seventh rank. For that 
I will award one point. However, on specific 
criteria, take a bonus if you assessed that 31 
£ic5 ^.xd5 32 cxd5 would give Black too 
many problems and too little counterplay 
with his own passed pawn. 

Three points for 30...d3 (d), which opens 
up the diagonal for Black to spring a timely 
check on d4. 

30.. .d3 31 £ig5 

a) 31...i.g8 

b) 31...&g8 

c) 31...£d4+ 

d) 31...^.xd5 

Take one point for 31....&.g8 (a), with a 
bonus for those who judged that it was not 
the ticket to success as 32 £}f3 would cover 
key squares from White’s point of view. 

Don’t forget to watch out for the odd 
blunder such as 31...d?g8 (b); this scores 
minus three. 

31.. .1d4+ (c) sends the white monarch 
into the corner, which provides back rank 
mate possibilities and means that the king to 
be less able to stop the enemy d-pawn in 
some variations. An important intermezzo 
for three points. 

Again, 31...itxd5 (no points) is not nec¬ 
essary and lets White somewhat off the 
hook. 

31.. .£d4 + 32 &h1 



a) 32...ixd5 

b) 32...i.g4 

c) 32...Be8 

d) 32...d2 _ 

It would be satisfying to simplify here 
with 32.. JLxdS (a) 33 cxd5 d2, followed by 
...Sc8 and ... Bel. However, no points for 
this due to the strength of the opposing d- 
pawn, for example 34 d6 Sc8 35 d7 etc. 

32.. .1.g4 (b) heads the list with two 
points, with a bonus for the taking if you 
worked out that Black is now threatening to 
run his d-pawn. 

32.. .Be8 (c) drops two. Did you miss 33 
£>c7? 

32.. .d2 (d) 33 <Sxe6 Se8 34 ®xd4 Bel 
forms part of a pleasant dream but lacks 
reality. Deduct one from you total if you 
went for 32...d2 and one more if it was 
based on this flawed variation. Add one if 
you were able to refute the above line with, 
for example, 34 £3dc7. 

32...£g4 33 h3 



a) 33...£e2 

b) 33...£h5 

c) 33...h6 

d) 33...d2 _ 

33.. .§Lt2 (a) nets you two points, as does 
the steady 33..JLh5 (b). 

33.. .h6 (c) costs two since White has 34 
?3f7+ before picking off the black bishop. 
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The ultra ambitious (or careless!) 33...d2 
(d) 34 hxg4 Se8 35 5^f3 turns the tables in 
White’s favour, so diminish your score by 
three if you chose this. 

33.. .6e2 34 2f7 

a) 34...1.g7 

b) 34...d2 

c) 34...2bl+ 

d) 34...h6 _ 

I can fully understand if you went for the 
piece retreat 34...ig7 (a), which scores one 
point. 

34.. .d2 (b) drops two, but only for the in¬ 
convenience of having walked into a per¬ 
petual check (or mate if you try and run), i.e. 
35 Sxh7+ &g8 36 £le7+ *f8 37 £>g6+ 
^?e8? (37...<^8 secures a draw) 38 Se7+ 
<&d8 39 ^e6+ <&c8 40 2c7 mate. If you 
foresaw all this, you deserve two extra 
points. If, for this reason, you went for 

34.. .5bl+ (to vacate the b8-square for your 
king to secure his escape), then take three 
points. If you stumbled on 34...Sbl for 
your own reasons, take two. 

34.. .h6 (d) is a worse version of 34...d2, 
so deduct three. White should not even take 
the perpetual in this case. In effect, he has 
an extra move that he can utilise to threaten 
mate with 35 Sxh7+ ^g8 36 £le7+ Sl?f8 37 
£ie6 <&e8 38 £>f5. 

34.. .2b1 + 35&H2 



a) 35..JLgl+ 

b) 35...£e5+ 

c) 35...d2 

d) 35...&g7 _ 

35.. .1.gl + (a) fails to score as it takes the 
bishop off the important al-h8 diagonal, 
which enables White to meet 36 ^?g3 d2 
with 37 Sxh7+ &g8 38 £>f6+ *f8 39 Hf7 
mate. 

35.. .^.e5+ (b) helps Black cover many 
key squares and is the key to your score 
increasing by three. 

35.. .d2 (c) is too early as 36 Sf8+ d?g7 37 
^53e6+ <&h6 38 ?3xd4 dlW 40 Sf6+ allows 
White perpetual checks and mating nets all 
over. 

No points for 36...ig7 (d), which is now 
more risky as 37 Sd7 gives White the op¬ 
portunity to harass Black on the back rank. 

35...ie5+ 36 g3 



a) 36...SH1+ 

b) 36...£f3 

c) 36...d2 

d) 35...iLg7 _ 

36.. .5hl+ (nil points) 37 <&xhl d2 38 
?3e3 holds up the d-pawn for the time be¬ 
ing. 

36.. .(b) may threaten mate for one 
millisecond, but still drops two as I’m not 
sure if you have anything planned after 37 
®xB. 
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Timoshenko judged that it was finally 
time to put his cards on the table with 

36...d2 (c), which scores four points. I trust 
that you have checked out all of White’s 
checks... 

36...JLg7 (d) gets the same comments 
and score as in the previous notes, i.e. zilch. 

36...d2 37 Exh7+ <&g8 38 £>e7 + <&f8 
39 £>g6 + 

No choice for the last two moves, but if 
you envisaged this position in your head 
then score a bonus. Score nothing for hav¬ 
ing reached it by playing the moves on the 
board for if you are to gain maximum bene¬ 
fit from these exercises, it is necessary for 
your brain to do all the calculating as a lot 
of chess takes place in the mind. I appreci¬ 
ate this is nigh on impossible but I don’t 
want to get you into bad habits! 



a) 39...4?e8 and you would offer a 
draw. 

b) 39...<&e8 and if you were offered a 
draw, then you would decline. 

c) 39...^g8 and you would offer a 
draw. 

d) 39... < & > g8 and if you were offered a 
draw, then you would decline. 

39... < 4 > e8 (b) scores three points. You can 
have one point if you played 39...^8 ac¬ 
companied with a draw offer. You can have 
one point for choice (c) too. However, 
choice (d) scores more generously in that if 


you are doing this exercise with a clock and 
you wanted to get a few more moves in 
before the imaginary time control at move 
40, then you score three points. Instead, if 
you were just guessing, then you score just 
the one. 

39...&e8 40 Se7 + &d8 41 £>e6 + &c8 
42 £>xe5 

First of all, as the forced sequence has 
pushed us forward, award yourself three 
bonus points if you realised before move 40 
that White had this at his disposal and is 
now threatening mate with 43 Sc7+ &b8 
44 £>c6+ &a8 45 Sa7 mate. 



a) 42...Shl+ 

b) 42...dlW 

c) 42..JLf3 

d) 42„.5b7 _ 

42...Shl+ (a) is a wonderful concept for 
two points, but White does not have to 
capture on hi. There follows 43 &g2 if3+ 
44 *f2 dlW 45 Hc7+ &b8 46 £)d7+ &a8 
47 £lb6+ ^b8 48 ®d7+ etc. with a draw. 
Take one bonus if you saw Black’s 43rd and 
two more if you calculated this through to 
the end. 

Lose four points for 42...dl 1 ® (b), espe¬ 
cially as we have already discussed that 
White intended 43 Sc7+ sfebS 44 4£ic6+ 
4a8 45 Ha7 mate. That leaves 42...&f3 (c) 
as Black’s best for three points. Further¬ 
more, if you analysed (a) or (c) correcdy 
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when choosing Black’s 39th, then add three 
to your score (six if you calculated both 
variations). 

The embarrassing 42...Sb7 (d) 43 2e8 
mate sets you back three points. 

42.. .6f3 43 2e8+ &b7 44 £ic5 + 

Nearly home and dry but a little bit more 

accuracy is required before White will let 
UP-_ 

a) 44...&a7 

b) 44...<&c7 

c) 44...&b6 _ 

44.. .^a7 (a) and 44...^7 (b) both cause 
the white attack to eventually run out of 
steam, so two points. 

44.. :&b6 (c), on the other hand, drops 
three as your advantage disintegrates on 45 
Sb8+ &xc5 46 Sxbl dlW 47 Sxdl. 

44.. .7 45 Se7 + 

a) 45...&a8 

b) 45...&b8 

c) 45...<&b6 

d) 45...Sb7 _ 

45.. .<4^8 (a) and 45...4b8 (b) are suffi¬ 
cient for one point, but 45...4b6 (c) cuts 
down on any white counterplay and scores 
two. 

Reduce your total by four if you thought 

45.. .5b7 (b) was the answer, as 46 £3xb7 
dlW 47 £ixf3 Wxf3 suddenly permits White 
rather a lot of material for the queen. 

45.. .4b6 46 £tad7 + 



a) 46...4a7 

b) 46...4b7 

c) 46...4a5 

d) 46...&C7 _ 

46...4a7 (a) 47 £lc5+ repeats the posi¬ 
tion once, but is only cosdy if you plan to 
do so once more and relinquish a draw. 
Score minus four if you intended to take the 
draw. 46...4b7 (b) 47 <53c5+ gives you a 
second bite at the cherry but it does not 
engender my confidence, so no points too. 

Two points for 46...'4a5 (c), after which 
the end of the checks is in sight. Score a 
bonus if you pursued 47 £\xf3 dl# 48 
2e5+ 4b4 to the bitter end. You score 
another for noticing mate is imminent with 
49 Sel Sb2+. 

Finally, minus one for 46...4c7 (d) 47 
4ic5+, leaving the black king in trouble. 

46...&a5 0-1 


Now you can see which comment applies to you below. 

Less than 16: Stick to safe, natural moves and your scores should improve. 

16-25: Encouraging signs but your score must be handicapped by the odd mistake. 

26-35: Only a decent amateur player could score in this range so I commiserate if you are 
about to go pro. 

36-44: Well done. A near perfect interpretation of Timoshenko’s play. 

45+: Excellent scoring. You covered everything and understood all aspects of the posi¬ 
tion. 
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Game 19 

Smagin-Bronstein 

Moscow 1982 


You can play through the moves if you 
like, or else just start from the diagram. 

1 e4 e5 2 £>f3 £>c6 3 &c4 £if6 4 d3 h6 
5 c3 d6 6 0-0 ±e7 7 £bd2 0-0 8 i.b3 
£h7 9 £c4 ikf6 10 £>e3 £ie7 11 h3 
&h8 12 d4 We8 13 £a4 b5 14 £c2 
£b7 15 2e1 £g6 16 £>g4 We7 17 a4 
a6 18 ±d3 c6 19 £ie3 «Tc7 20 £tf5 
2ad8 21 tfc2 Sfe8 22 £e3 £>hf8 23 
axb5 axb5 24 Sa7 <53e6 25 g3 £ie7 26 
*hxd6 Wxd6 27 dxe5 &xe5 28 &xe5 
Wxe5 29 Sxb7 £ic5 30 £xc5 lfxc5 31 
&f1 &g8 32 e5 Wd5 33 e6 fxe6 34 c4 
Wf5 35 Wxf5 £xf5 36 cxb5 £d6 37 
2b6 £xb5 38 £xb5 cxb5 39 Sbxe6 
2xe6 40 Sxe6 Sd2 41 b3 Sb2 42 Se3 
4f7 43 &g2 g5 44 g4 <&>g6 45 Sd3 b4 
46 &>g3 Sc2 47 f4 2c3 48 Sf3 2c 1 49 
fxg5 hxg5 50 <&12 Sbl 51 Se3 &f6 52 
<&f3 Sdl 53 &e4 4e6 54 Sd3 Eel + 55 
<&d4 Ed 56 Sf3 Ec2 57 Ee3 + 



Now choose your defence carefully. 

a) 57...&f6 

b) 57...&f7 

c) 57...<&d7 

d) 57...<&d6_ 


Award yourself two points for 57...^f6 
(a), but none for 57...(b), which gives 
away ground. Likewise, the retreat 57...^d7 
(c) scores zero, but you can have one for 

57.. .^d6 (d) as long as you did not plan to 
meet the reply 58 &e4 with 58...^?e6, when 
the discovered check 59 *^?d3+ nets the 
rook. 

57.. .<&>f6 58 &d5 

a) 58...&g6 

b) 58...Sc3 

c) 58...Sb2 

d) 58...Sd2+ _ 

It is vital to realise that Black’s main 
hope lies in harassing White’s third rank 
here. So no points for 58...<^6 (a), when 59 
Se4 Ec3 appears on the critical square one 
move too late and allows White to remain a 
pawn ahead with excellent winning chances 
after 60 Exb4 Exh3. 

58.. .Ec3 (b) is the only move to score in 
positive territory, so take two if you opted 
for this. 

58.. .Eb2 (c) loses one point as the white 
king can start rounding up the b-pawn with 
the reply 59 ^c4. Also, take off one point 
for 58...Ed2+ (d), which is careless and 
allows White unnecessary access to the c4- 
square. 

58.. .5.3 59 &e4 

a) 59...Exe3+ 

b) 59...Sxb3 

c) 59...Ec8 

d) 59...&e6 _ 

Exchanging rooks with 59...Exe3+ (a) 60 
<&xe3 <&e5 61 &f3 <&d4 62 h4 gxh4 63 g5 
loses both the ending and one point for not 
analysing the outcome, plus a further two 
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for bad judgement. Rook and pawn endings 
with a pawn difference can often be drawn, 
but king and pawn endings, as a general 
rule, nearly always lead to victory for the 
side with the extra material. 

59.. .5c8 (c) asks White how he can make 
progress and scores two, while 59...&e6 (d) 
can be rejected on pure calculation after 

59.. .51?e6 60 Sxc3 bxc3 61 &d3. If you 
failed to reach this conclusion, drop two 
points. 

Whoops! If you chose 59...2xb3 (b), take 
off four. 

59.. .2c8 60 2d3 

a) 60...2c3 

b) 60...&e6 

c) 60...2e8+ 

d) 60...2h8 _ 

60.. .5c3 (a) reaches the same outcome as 

59.. .s£?e6 and loses double the amount (four 
points this rime), not just because I am 
peeved that you are not reading my hard 
grafted notes, I promise. 

White is threatening 61 2d6+ &e7 62 
Sb6, so therefore 60...‘&e6 (b) makes a lot 
of sense and makes you two points to add 
to your score. 

60.. .5e8+ (c) 61 &d5 2c8 62 2d4 2c3 
63 2xb4 2xh3 is difficult for Black but not 
totally without hope. Score one point for 
this and the same for 60...Sh8 (d), which 
tries to tie the white rook down to the third 
rank. 60... Sh8 61 ^d5 would be likely to 
transpose to (c) anyway. 

60.. .6e6 61 2d4 

a) 61...2h8 

b) 61...Sf8 

c) 61...2cl 

d) 61...gb8 _ 

61.. .5h8 (a) fails to score now because 
the white king is so well poised to snaffle 
the g-pawn after 61...Sh8 62 2xb4 Sxh3 63 
Sb6+ &£? 64 <&f5. Black must still rely on 
clever tricks to hold his position together 


and so it is with 61...2f8 (b) that you score 
top marks of two. Take two bonus points if 
you had spotted the trick 62 2xb4?? 2f4+ 
63 ^d3 Sxb4, when Black has turned the 
tables. 

61.. .2cl (c) does Black’s position no fa¬ 
vours, so lose one point. 

61.. .5b8 (d) is rather passive, but score 
one for being resilient. 

61.. .2f8 62 <&>e3 

a) 62...Hh8 

b) 62...2b8 

c) 62...<&e5 

d) 62...Bc8 _ 

At least the h-pawn will drop with check 
this time so take one for 62...Sh8 (a), but 
none for 62...2c8 (c), which transposes to 
the unpleasant 63 Sxb4 Sc3+ 64 &e4 
Sxh3 65 Sb6+ etc. 

Having driven the white king back a 
square, now is the time to defend the weak 
pawn on b4 so take two points for 62...2b8 

(b)- 

62.. .^eS (c) puts up no resistance so lose 
one. 

62.. .£b8 63 Sc4 



a) 63...JSb7 

b) 63...&d5 

c) 63...&e5 

d) 63-^e7 _ 

White is now planning to invade with 64 
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<^?d4 or 64 &e4 and as 63...fib7 (a) does 
nothing to prevent this, it scores zilch. 

63.. .^?d5 (b) scores two, while 63. ..^eS 
(c) scores one as White can kick the black 
king back with 64 3c5+. 

63.. .6e7 (d) looks wrong, feels wrong 
and is wrong. Be thankful it is just the king 
moving backwards here and not your score! 

63.. .6d5 64 &f3 

a) 64...Eb5 

b) 64...£b6 

c) 64...<^?e5 

d) 64...Sf8+ _ 

There is a real waiting game going on 
here as both sides vie for position. White 
has now changed direction and has headed 
for the kingside. 

64.. .5b5 (a) scores one point, but you 
must agree that it is no fun for Black after 

64.. .5b5 65 &g3 <&>e5 66 h4 gxh4+ 67 
Si?xh4. The move 64...fib6 (b) is similar and 
is awarded one. 

64.. /&e5 (c) takes on White at his own 
game and heads for the action. Have three 
points if you chose this line of defence: 

64.. .<&e5 65 &g3 Sd8 66 Sxb4 Sd3+ 67 
<&g2 2d2+ 68 *f3 Sd3+ 69 <&e2 Sxh3. 
Only take two if you went for 64...&e5 out 
of gut instinct but didn’t realise 65...Sd8 
was so effective. 

64.. .5f8+ (d) leads to a worse version of 
(c) after 64...Sf8+ 65 &g3 Se8 66 Sxb4 
Se3+ 67 <&g2 fie2+ 68 < &f3 and deserves 
nothing. 

64.. .6e5 65 2c5 + 

a) 65...<&>d6 

b) 65...&e6 

c) 65...&f6 

d) 65...&d4 _ 

One point for bS.-.'&db (a) 66 Sxg5 Sc8 
67 h4 Sc3+ 68 < 4 , f4 Sxb3, but neither 

65.. .<&>e6 (b) nor 65...*f6 (c) score due to 
White’s strong response 66 &e4 in both 
cases. 


Congratulations if you realised that now 
was the time to activate your king with 

65.. .tf?d4 (b); take two points. 

65.. .6d4 66 2xg5 

a) 66...Bh8 

b) 66...Sf8+ 

c) 66...&C3 

d) 66...^?d3 _ 

Three options are just too slow here, 
namely 66...Bh8 (a) 67 2h5, 66...Sf8+ (b) 
67 Sf5 and 66...&d3 (d) 67 2c5. There’s no 
improvement to your position and therefore 
no improvement to your score. 66...'S’c3 (c), 
on the other hand, is valued at three and the 
race is on... 

66.. .6c3 67 h4 



a) 67...‘&xb3 

b) 67...Se8 

c) 67...Hf8+ 

d) 67...5h8 _ 

67.. .'&>xb3 (a) is the move for two points 
as it is a sure bet that it will be useful. Why 
consider anything else here? This is the 
stage where the essence is speed and it is 
quite interesting that when reaching such 
positions, some players visibly speed up the 
time taken on their moves as if it were a real 
race. I’m sure these top players know that 
only long thinks would reveal their, best 
chances, however. 

67.. .Be8 (b) and 67...fif8+ (c) 68 Hf5 fail 
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to score, but I’ll let you have one for time is valuable. I am sorry; you do not 

67.. JsLh8 (d). score here. 

67.. .6xb3 68 2c5 69...b3 70 2d 


a) 68...Sh8 

a) 70...b2 

b) 68...^a4 

b) 70...Sh8 

c) 68...st?a3 

c) 70...2g8 

d) 68...&a2 

d) 70...'&a3 


Again 68...Sh8 (a) can have one point, 
but getting on with pushing the b-pawn 
home will give White most to think about. 
It is possible that White would like to come 
behind the b-pawn with his rook at some 
stage, so leaving the black rook on b8 is 
logical. 

It is perhaps hard to distinguish between 
any of the following three squares for the 
black king, but in order to avoid being 
checked back in front of the b-pawn, top 
marks of three go to 68...^a4 (b). If you 
went for 68...^a3 (c) or 68...s£?a2 (d), in¬ 
crease your total by one. 

68.. .6a4 69 h5 

a) 69...Sb5 

b) 69...&b3 

c) 69...b3 

d) 69...&a3 _ 

One move should have hit you as a ne¬ 
cessity here. Hopefully it was not 69...2b5 
(a), which ends disastrously with 70 Sxb5 
<&xb5 71 h6 b3 72 h7 b2 73 hSW blW 74 
Wb8+. Drop three if you opted for 

69.. .2b5 and take a bonus point if you re¬ 
jected it for the reason given. 

If you chose 69...^b3 (b), no, you cannot 
claim threefold repetition if you are the only 
player to repeat his moves. Dock three from 
your score and book up in claiming a draw 
using the threefold repetition rule. 

If you chose 69...b3 (c), I’m glad you 
have the ‘BO’ situation under control. Take 
two points for playing the ‘Blatantly Obvi¬ 
ous’. 

69... < fei3 (d) wasn’t particularly good last 
move so it certainly doesn’t score now as 


70.. .b2 (a) is extremely sensible and nets 
two points. However, the two connected 
passed pawns will win for White. For ex¬ 
ample, 70...b2 71 2bl <&b3 72 h6 <&c2 73 
Sxb2+ Sxb2 74 h7 2b8 75 g5. 

All credit to you if you rejected and 
noted something like the line in the preced¬ 
ing paragraph. The star move is contained 
in 70...Sh8 (b), which scores four and holds 
up the advance of White’s pawns. 

70.. . figs (c) does not have the same ef¬ 
fect after 71 h6 so no score there. 

70.. . < &a3 (d) is likely to prove useful and 
earns one point. 

70...2h8 71 &g3 



a) 71...b2 

b) 71...&a3 

c) 71...Sd8 

d) 71...&b4 _ 

Three points for 71...b2 (a), which is 
again natural as Black would like to quickly 
win his opponent’s rook and then head 
back to stop the enemy pawns with the aid 
of his king. 
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71.. .6a3 (b) can have one point but no 
score for the wayward 71...Sd8 (c) or 

71.. .*b4 (d). 

71.. .b2 72 Sbl 

a) 72...&a3 

b) 72...&b3 

c) 72...Sb8 

d) 72...Sc8 _ 

It is not easy to distinguish between 

72.. .'&a3 (a) and 72...'&b3 (b) so they each 
score two. If you went for the same as the 
grandmaster in the game, take an extra 
point for (b). 

No points for 72...Sb8 (c), which is not 
the idea. Black must defend the pawn with 
his king and use the rook more effectively. 

72.. .5c8 (d), on the other hand, doesn’t 
defend the pawn at all and drops one. 

72.. .6.3 73 <Mi4 

a) 73...<&a2 

b) 73...&C2 

c) 73...2a8 

d) 73...Sc8 _ 

73.. .6a2 (a) is along the right lines and 
you can score one for the thought. The 
problem is that after 74 Sxb2+ ^xb2 75 g5 
&c3 76 g6 &d4 77 g7 Sg8 78 h6 <&e5 79 
^g5 ^e6 80 < i > g6 



Black is just too slow to stop the ‘Space 
Invaders 5 landing. 73...^c2 (b) can trans¬ 
pose to the variation already discussed and 


also scores one. Award yourself an extra 
point if you considered the possibility of 
White trying to gain extra time with 74 Shi 
bl» 75 Sxbl ^xbl but realised this was 
futile on further inspection as Black has 

74.. .5d8 75 h6 Sdl 76 Eh2+ Ed2 77 Shi 
Sdl. 

73.. .5a8 (c) was how Bronstein saw fit to 
maximise his chances and this scores four. I 
could not conceive any difference between 
that and 73...Sc8 (d) at first, but then it 
dawned on me that if I were to bring the 
king to c3 later and then suddenly want my 
rook to return to c8, they might just be in 
each others way. So, to give recognition to 
the most flexible choice, take three for 

73.. .5c8. 

73.. .2a8 74 g5 

a) 74...&a2 

b) 74...<&c2 

c) 74...Sal 

d) 74...Sa4+ _ 

74.. .4>a2 (a) and 74...&c2 (b) both score 
one again, but the most effective method 
for rounding up the rook is 74...Sal (c), 
which scores four points. 

I can see that it is tempting to drive back 
the white king with 74...Sa4+ (d) 75 <S?g3 
and then play 75...Sal 76 Sxb2+ <fetb2 so 
you can have one point for this. However, 
the white king can later play to f4 and cold 
shoulder the black king so that it cannot get 
back easily to stop promotion. 

74.. .5al 75 Sxb2 + 

a) 75...&xb2 

b) 75...&c4 

c) 75...&c3 

d) 75...&a3 _ 

75.. .^xb2 (a) scores three but zilch for 
the others. You can’t afford to go to sleep 
now. 

75.. .6xb2 76 &g4 

76 g6 Sgl holds the pawns up and if 77 
h6 Sgl stifles their progress sufficiently to 
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enable the black king to come back and 
defend for a draw, so now we can appreci¬ 
ate the effects of Black bringing his rook 
round to al. Score an extra point if you 
were at first surprised by the apparent lack 
of urgency of White’s 76th move, but then 
worked out the consequences of pushing 
either pawn prematurely. 

a) 76...Sfl 

b) 76...Sgl+ 

c) 76...Shi 

d) 76...&C3 _ 

76.. .5fl (a) is a bit too subtle at this stage 
to score. Cutting the white king off does 
nothing to hold up the connected pawns 
and leaves the black king watching from a 
great distance. 76... Sgl+ (b) does not help 
your score either as you are obliging the 
monarch to go where he wants to go, i.e. 77 
<4>f5 Ifl+ 78 <&e5 Sgl 79 *f6 Sfl+ 80 
*g7 &c3 81 h6 &d4 82 h7 Shi 83 hSW 
5xh8 84 &xh8. 

76.. .5hi (c) slows White up and scores 
three points. The continuation 77 h6 &c3 

78 &f5 &d4 79 g6 Hh5+ 80 &g4 Sxh6 
secures the draw. 76...^?c3 (d) is likely to 
lead to a similar defence and scores three. 

76.. .<&c3 77 g6 

a) 77. ..Shi 

b) 77...Sgl+ 

c) 77...Sa4+ 

d) 77...&d4 _ 

77.. .5hi (a) cuts out many of the oppo¬ 
nent’s responses and therefore makes it 
easier to calculate the ensuing lines to the 
death. Add three to your total if you were 
tempted by the same variation as our 
grandmaster. 

I am nervous about irrelevant checks that 
end up suiting White so no points for 

77.. .5gl+ (b) on account of 78 ^f5 Sfl + 

79 <&e6 Sel + 80 4>f6 Sfl + 81 &g7 *d4 
82 h6 <&e5 83 h7 Shi 84 hSW. Likewise 

77.. .5a4+ (c) 78 ^?g5 surely helps White 


and therefore no score for this. 

77..;&d4 (d) certainly makes a lot of 
sense and scores one, but I am not at all 
sure that you will be in time to control the 
pawns. Don’t forget that two connected 
pawns on the sixth rank cannot be stopped 
by a rook. 

77...Shi 78 &g5 



a) 78...Sgl+ 

b) 78...Sxh5+ 

c) 78...Sal 

d) 78...&d4 _ 

78.. . S g l + (a) and 78...Sal (c) don’t help 
and fail to score. Things are not so desper¬ 
ate that you have to test your opponent on 
mating with king and queen versus king, so 
minus four for 78...Sxh5+ (b). 

That leaves 78...^d4 (d) for two points 
as the only move to scupper White’s win¬ 
ning dreams. 

78...&d4 79 g7 

a) 79...&e5 

b) 79...Sgl+ 

c) 79...Sal 

d) 79...Sbl _ 

79.. .6e5 (a) scores three as top class re¬ 
sistance. A bonus is available if you had 80 

Sgl + planned. 

If you chose 79... Bgl+ (b) with a sincere 
attempt at defence in mind, have one point. 
If you just fancied throwing in a check, you 
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fail to score. Again, the white king will run 
forward to find a haven with 80 <&f6 Sfl + 
81 <&g6 Egl + 82 <&>h7. 

Neither 79...Sal (c) 80 h6 nor 79...Sbl 
(d) look up to much so nil points there. 

79.. .6e5 80 <&g6 

a) 80...&e6 

b) 80...Sgl+ 

c) 80...Sh2 

d) 80...&d6 _ 

80.. .^?e6 (a) drops five due to 81 g8®+. 

80.. .S g l + (b) scores two points and fol¬ 
lows the consistent plan. 

80.. .5.2 (c) loses one since the forcing 
line 81 Hg2+ 82 *f7 Hxg8 83 ®xg8 
< &f6 84 h6 allows your opponent to show 
off his skills at mating with an extra queen. 

80.. .^db (d) not only leads to the same 
conclusion as the previous line but looks 
bizarre into the bargain so take off two. 

80.. .5gl + 81 <£f7 

There is a bonus point on offer if you in¬ 
tended to meet 81 Sfeh7 with 81...&f6 and 
noted that 82 g8'B r 2xg8 83 S^xgS &g5 
secures a draw. 

a) 81...*f5 

b) 81...Sg5 

c) 81...Sfl+ 

d) 81...Sal _ 

81.. .^f5 (a) is all well and good if White 
proceeds with queening the pawn as you 
have the same defence as in the previous 
comment. However, it is 82 h6 that should 
cause concern so no score. 

81.. .5.5 (b) requires you to lessen your 
total by three since 82 g8® wraps things up 
for White. The white king is too close to the 
action and Black loses the rook in the ensu¬ 
ing queen versus rook ending. 

81.. .5.l + (c) scores three and take a bo¬ 
nus of three if you have worked all the 
variations out to a draw. You had better 
wait until the end before you do the maths 
in case you only thought you knew all the 


answers. Believe me, there is still life left in 
the position and plenty of opportunities for 
Black to go wrong. 

81 ...Sal (d) is still pointless but this time 
costs you three. 

81 ...Sfl + 82 &e7 



a) 82...Sgl 

b) 82...Hal 

c) 82...Shi 

d) 82.,.Sf6 _ 

The accurate 82... Sgl (a) tops up your 
score by four, whereas 82...Sal (b) and 

82.. .5f6 (d) are unimpressive and decrease 
your total by two each. 

82.. .5hi (c) can have a generous one as 
you may have heard that computers can put 
up a rather stubborn defence of rook 
against a queen. If your microchips had 
been looking forward to trying it out, well 
done for spotting the opportunity. 

82.. .5gl 83 h6 

a) 83...Sxg7+ 

b) 83...*f5 

c) 83...Sg6 

d) 83...Sal _ 

83.. .5xg7+ (a) tends to suggest that you 
have forgotten which way the pawns are 
travelling so lose two. 

83.. .'4f5 (b) is interesting but, due to 84 
*f7 Sal 85 gSW Sa7+ 86 *f8 *f6 87 
Wg2, winning for White, it does not score. 
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The black rook is doing a Houdini effort 
at stopping the enemy pawns and 83...Sg6 
(c) is no exception for three points. 

Take off one for 83...Sal (d). I know this 
move has featured a lot and I hope you 
didn’t have your heart set on it coming into 
the equation. 

83.. .£g6 84 <£>f7 

a) 84...Sxh6 

b) 84...Sxg7+ 

c) 84...Sf6+ 

d) 84.. Afi _ 

There are many ways to still spoil this 
ending but let’s concentrate on the saving 

84.. .fif6+ (c) for four points. You can have 
one for 84...Sxh6 (a) as Black has the move 
after White ‘queens’, but really it is a lost 
game for Black. Other options fail to score. 

84.. .5.6 + 85&e8 

If you were aware of 85 ^g8 and had the 
response 85...Sxh6 86 shf7 Sh7 or 86 ^f8 
Sg6 lined up and intended to sacrifice your 
rook for the pawn, take two bonus points. 

a) 85...Sxh6 

b) 85...Sg6 

c) 85...Ee6+ 

d) 85...Sa6 _ 

Three moves objectively lose whether 
you are a computer or not. Therefore, an 
award of three points goes to 85...Se6+ (c). 
Generously, 85...Sxh6 (a) gets one point. 

Nothing for anything else and • think 
yourself lucky there are no negatives to 
carry on to your score. 

85.. .Ee6+ 86 &d8 


a) 86...Sd6+ 

b) 86...Exh6 

c) 86...Sg6 

d) 86...Ea6 _ 

Again, the top-scoring move is a check; 

86.. .5d6+ (a) scores four. A bonus point is 
available if, before reading the answer be¬ 
low, you can work out what happens if the 
white king goes to c7 next move. 

So that White does not end up with two 
queens or queen and king versus king, I 
shall again show that I am a soft marker and 
award one point for 86...3Sxh6 (b). Natu¬ 
rally, the alternatives do not score. 

86.. .2d6+ 87 &c8 

If you had 87 &cl covered with 87...Sg6 
you can have the promised bonus. 

a) 87..JSc6+ 

b) 87...Sa6 

c) 87...Sg6 

d) 87...Sxh6 _ 

You must have got the hang of this per¬ 
petual check by now so two points for 

87.. .Ec6+ (a). I will not penalise 87...Sxh6 
(d) but the other two choices each force you 
to deduct one from your total. 

87.. .5c6+ y 2 -y 2 

White cannot hide from the checks 
unless he goes in front of the pawns, which 
prevents him from pushing them, or he 
goes so far away from them that ...Hg6 is 
adequate for Black. It is interesting to note 
that if the white king were on, for example, 
the bizarre al-square, then the position 
would actually be winning for White! 


Now add up your score. 

0-10: Rolling a dice might serve you just as well next time. 

10-20: Subtlety is not your strong point. 

20-30: You coped with this ending reasonably well for an amateur. 

40-50: Your powers of judgement are well equipped for endings. 

60-70: Well played. This was a difficult ending and you hardly put a foot wrong. 
70+: Were you totally honest? You have scored like a world champion. 
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Game 20 

Smyslov-Bronstein 

Budapest 1950 


I d4 d5 2 c4 c6 3 £>f3 £rf6 4 £ic3 e6 5 
3Lq5 dxc4 6 e4 b5 7 e5 h6 8 £h4 g5 9 
£>xg5 hxg5 10 £xg5 <£bd7 

This line is great fun (in particular for the 
spectators) and one of the sharpest to 
emerge from the deceptively quiet Slav De¬ 
fence. I heard a tale once that a talented 
club player, who had never studied a chess 
book, made up this line as White as he went 
along in a critical club match and could not 
understand why his opponent was respond¬ 
ing in seconds to each of his carefully calcu¬ 
lated moves. Needless to say, Black knew 
his theory, duplicated a sharp variation and 
won with ease. 

II g3 £b7 12 £g2 Eg8 13 £xf6 ^xf6 
14 exf6 Wxf6 15 a4 b4 16 £>e4 Wf5 17 
We2 0-0-0 18 Wxc4 £g7 19 Wxb4 
&xd4 20 0-0 We5 21 &h1 a5 22 Wc4 
Sh8 23 Sfel Wh5 24 h4 Wg4 25 We2 
Wxe2 

This is perhaps the first indication of 
why I put this game in this chapter. 

26 Exe2 <&>c7 27 Eel Sd5 28 £>c3 Ec5 
29 Eec2 &b6 30 £ie4 Sxc2 31 Exc2 
Ed8 



The board has cleared somewhat and 


taking stock, we can see that White has an 
extra pawn while Black can claim to have 
compensation in the form of his bishop 
pair. The reader is now invited to take over 
and play as White. 

a) 32 £)g5 

b) 32 Sd2 

c) 32 <Sd2 

d) 32 gc4 _ 

If you are already aware that your h- 
pawn’s queening square is covered by the 
bishop on d4, kick start your score by one. 

32 ®g5 (a) is worth two, and one for the 
similar 32 Sd2 (b) c5 33 £lg5 Ed7. 

32 ©d2 (c) cleverly heads the knight to c4 
so take three for this. No score, however, if 
you didn’t realise that this leaves the pawn 
on f2 temporarily without defence. Incorpo¬ 
rated into the three points is the assumption 
that you analysed 32....&xf2 33 £k4+ and 
were highly satisfied that Black could not 
muster up anything from here. 

32 Sc4 (d) .&xb2 simply drops a pawn 
and a point. 

32 £>d2 <&c7 

a) 33 -Sb3 

b) 33 £c4 

c) 33 &gl 

d) 33 h5 _ 

One point for 33 4ib3 (a), which leaves 
the knight slightly out of play after 
33...jk.b6. The c4-square must be the most 
effective place for this minor piece, so two 
points for 33 <Sc4 (b). 

One point for 33 ^?gl (c), which can’t be 
bad either. It is only 33 h5 (d) which costs 
you a point since now 33...iLxf2 is possible. 

33 £ic4 Ea8 
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a) 34 f4 

b) 34 &gl 

c) 34 b3 

d) 34 Sd2 _ 

34 f4 (a) seeks to prevent Black expand¬ 
ing with ...e6-e5, ...f7-f5 and ...e5-e4 and is 
awarded two points. The three viable alter¬ 
natives all score one. 

34 f4 f6 

a) 35 &f3 

b) 35 £h3 

c) 35 fie2 

d) 35 &h2 _ 

35 ji.fi (a) and 35 Ji.h3 (b) are fine for 
one point. 

35 He2 (c) is interesting and scores one, 
but I wonder how you were going to meet 
35..JLa6? If you intended to slink back to 
c2, no points, but if you spotted the elabo¬ 
rate 36 Sxe6 &xc4 37 Sxc6+ followed by 
rounding up the black bishop on c4, take 
two well-deserved bonuses. There is also 
one bonus available for those who calcu¬ 
lated that 35 Se2 e5 36 fxe5 fxe5 37 £bce5 
doesn’t actually net a pawn due to 37...Se8 
at the end. 

You must be motoring if you covered all 
the tactics for option (c) and then chose 35 
S£?h2 (d) for a further three points. It cannot 
be misguided to activate your king at this 
stage (see Game 9 for an additional and 


similar example of how to use the king ef¬ 
fectively). 

35 &h2 e5 

a) 36 f5 

b) 36 fxe5 

c) 36 Sd2 

d) 36 g4 _ 

36 f5 (a) is natural enough for one point, 
and award yourself a bonus if you inten¬ 
tionally tried to keep the position blocked in 
order to suit your knight and shut down the 
scope of the enemy bishop pair. That is 
invariably a useful concept to remember. 

36 fxe5 (b) is the text move and scores 
three. There are probably several factors 
going to make the decision, including that 
now White has two connected passed 
pawns and Black’s e-pawn is isolated. 

36 Sd2 (c) fails to lift your total as 
36...^.a6 37 b3 JLxc4 38 bxc4 ie3 lets 
Black right back into the game. 

36 g4 (d) exf4 is as bad as it looks so de¬ 
duct one. 

36 fxe5 fxe5 

a) 37 &e4 

b) 37 <&h3 

c) 37 g4 

d) 37 Ah3 _ 

Blockading the passed pawn with 37 ^.e4 
(a) may not be stricdy necessary now, but is 
always a sound option and scores two. 

37 ^h3 (b) can have one, the forthright 

37 g4 earns two, but nothing for 37 iLh3 
(d), which banishes the bishop to an inferior 
diagonal. 

37 &e4 £c8 

a) 38 &f3 

b) 38 £id2 

c) 38 &a3 

d) 38 Sg2 _ 

38 Af3 (a) drops one as it invites Black 
to strengthen his position with 38—S-f5 39 
2d2 Sd8 40 53xa5 e4 with counterplay. 
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38 £ld2 (b) is flexible and scores two. 

38 £k3 (c) makes full use of Black’s last 
move for three points. They say ‘knights on 
the rim are dim’ but this horse intends to 
leap back into action with £)b5+ - a bonus 
is scored for noticing this. There is not a lot 
Black can do to stall this plan either as the 
c-pawn badly needs some attention too. 
This observation gives you another bonus 
point. 

Take one point if you chose 38 JSg2 (d) 
with the intention of pushing the g-pawn, 
and one if you rejected this on account of 
38...±g4. 

38 ^a3 £d7 

a) 39 fie2 

b) 39 &b5+ 

c) 39 b3 

d) 39 &g2 _ 

I cannot see much point in 39 fie2 (a) 
-&g4, but it is safe enough for one and ad¬ 
mittedly you could always repeat the posi¬ 
tion once with 40 Sc2 JLd7. The answer is 
that Black should play 39...fib8. Also scor¬ 
ing one are the harmless 39 b3 (c) and 39 
& g 2 (d). 

Really, I gave you a massive hint in the 
notes to White’s 38th and you could per¬ 
haps do with concentrating harder when 
you read them if you did not find the con¬ 
sistent 39 £lb5+ (b), which top scores with 
three. 

39 £b5+ &b6 

Decision time now. Whether or not to go 
into a single bishop and rook ending. Again 
on basic principles, it is often a relief to rid 
your opponent of the bishop pair and end¬ 
ings with the same-coloured bishops do not 
have the same drawish stigma attached to 
them as opposite-coloured bishop endings. 

a) 40 £id6 

b) 40 3 

c) 40 £lxd4 

d) 40 g4_ 


Where is this knight heading? Surely not 
back to c4. I am reluctant to over-praise 40 
$}d6 (a) so it can have a token point. 

I hardly think 40 <Sa3 (b) Hf8 can be de¬ 
scribed as progress for White, so nil points 
there. 

40 £lxd4 (c) makes sense and scores two 
because the bishop was really quite power¬ 
ful occupying a central square. 

Entering some complications with 40 g4 
(d) is to be commended if Black has to con¬ 
tinue 40...itxg4, when you have righdy con¬ 
cluded that 41 Hxc6+ <^?b7 42 Sg6+ wins 
for White. And what a hero to notice that 
40 g4 cxb5 allows the white bishop to gob¬ 
ble up the loose rook on a8. 

However, I am afraid that your plan 
backfires as Black has 40 g4 Sh8! 41 £ixd4 
Hxh4+ 42 &g3 Sxg4+ 43 4 £3 exd4. The 
bonus is for players who chose to avoid 40 
g4 for this reason. Subtract one if 40 g4 was 
listed in your campaign. 

40 £>xd4 exd4 

a) 41 Sd2 

b) 41 Sc4 

c) 41 h5 

d) 41 Bf2 _ 

41 Sd2 (a) fails to score as it allows Black 
to advance with 41...&c5. The move 41 Sc4 
(b), on the other hand, carefully pressurises 
the d-pawn while shutting off the monarch. 
You score two for this. 

41 h5 (c) and 41 Hf2 (d) are respectable 
for one point. 

41 2c4 £b8 

a) 42 J3xd4 

b) 42 <&g2 

c) 42 b4 

d) 42 Ac2 _ 

One point for 42 Hxd4 (a), which is in¬ 
deed the first move that springs to mind. If 
it were not for 42...^c7 43 Sd2 Sb4, re¬ 
gaining the pawn, no doubt White would 
not need to search elsewhere. 
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Nothing for 42 ( ^’g2 (b) c5 and minus 
one for the awkward 42 .fi.c2 (d) c5 43 h5 
ie6, trapping the white rook. 

Three points this time go to 42 b4 (c) as 
White seeks to go rwo pawns ahead. 

42 b4 2e8 

a) 43 b5 

b) 43 &xc6 

c) 43 Sxd4 

d) 43 bxa5+ 

Just to make sure you were aware of 
Black's last threat, 43 b5 (a) drops three on 
account of 43...fixe4. 

43 JLxc6 (b) Axc6 44 bxa5+ &c7 45 
Sxd4 obliterates the remaining enemy 
pawns, but do you really want to run the 
risk of defending king, rook and bishop 
against king and rook? Deduct one for this. 

43 Sxd4 (c) can have one point as long 
as you planned to meet 43...axb4 with 44 
Sxb4+ &c5 45 Sb7 in preference to 44 
Sxd7 Sxe4, when Black’s pawns appear far 
more menacing. 

43 bxa5+ (d) keeps White firmly in con¬ 
trol and scores two. 

43 bxa5 + &c7 


a) 45 JLg6 

b) 45 2c4 

c) 45 fid5 

d) 45 Sd2 _ 

45 Jlg6 (a) would hardly be appealing for 
White after 45...cxd4 46 ixe8 Axe8 but 
since it is catastrophic on 45...Se2+ 46 lt?gl 
cxd4, diminish your score by five. 

45 Sc4 (b) solves all White’s temporary 
problems and scores one. 

Minus two for 45 Sd5 (c) Sxe4 46 
2xc5+, which unnecessarily gives Black the 
better chances. Even more likely now than 
when it was last mentioned is the possibility 
that Black can round up the pawns for free 
and then have a go at winning rook, bishop 
and king versus rook and king. According 
to theory, that ending should be a draw but 
there are some positions where the defender 
is badly orientated and can lose by force. 
Also, there are other examples of games 
where strong players have misplayed and 
lost from a drawn position. 

45 Sd2 (d) fixe4 is a worse version of (c) 
so debit three from your total. 

45 Sc4 £c6 


a) 44 a6 

b) 44 Sxd4 

c) 44 &d3 

d) 44 &g2 _ 

44 a6 (a) costs you a bishop and three 
points after 44...Sxe4. 

Two points for 44 Sxd4 (b), which gives 
White a healthy three pawn advantage, but 
you are seeing ghosts if you thought you 
had to play safe with 44 id3 (one point). 
Black is not dead and buried after 44...Se5. 

No score for 44 ig2 (d) Se2, which 
leaves a sensation of White having lost con¬ 
trol. The following is an illustration of how 
the position could continue on a downhill 
slide: 45 Sxd4 c5 46 Sc4 JLc6 47 Sxc5 
Sxg2+ 48 *4?h3 JSa2. 

44 £Lxd4 c5 



a) 46 ,&xc6 

b) 46 Ag6 

c) 46 Ag2 

d) 46 AC _ 

Two points for 46 Jkxc6 (a), which is the 
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simplest way to proceed as two connected 
passed pawns are killers. 

It is possible to keep the bishops on with 
46 iLg6 (b) or 46 AfS (d) for one point as 
long as you appreciated that Black can cause 
no damage with 46...fie2+. 

46 jLg2 (c) Se2 has already been touched 
upon in a previous variation. This time take 
off three points. 

46 £.xc6 &xc6 

a) 47 g4 

b) 47 h5 

c) 47 &h3 

d) 47 a6 _ 

Get them rolling with 47 g4 (one point) 
or the speedy 47 h5 (b) for three. The 
pawns will need support from the king at 
some stage so 47 ^h3 (c) also scores posi¬ 
tively, this time with two points. 

Nothing for 47 a6 (d) as the doubled a- 
pawns will be no problem for Black. 

47 h5 &d5 

a) 48 Sh4 

b) 48 Sg4 

c) 48 Eel 

d) 48 g4 _ 

Minus one for 48 Sh4 (a) c4, which will 
cause White to have to think again after 49 
h6 c3, and 48 Sg4 (b) c4. 

48 5cl (c) is designed to hold up the c- 
pawn for as long as possible, so take two. 

Running with the pawns is premature as 
confirmed by a loss of four points with 48 
g4 (d) ^xc4 49 g5 ^d4 50 g6 Sg8. 

48 2c1 2e4 

a) 49 <&h3 

b) 49 *g2 

c) 49 Sdl+ 

d) 49 h6 _ 

49 &h3 (a) heads the list for two, while 

49 <i£?g2 (b) heads the wrong way and fails to 
score. 

49 Sdt+ (one point) Sd4 leads to some 


interesting king and pawn endings but there 
seems little point pursuing the outcome of 
these when Black can sidestep them with 
49...*e5. The a4 -pawn is not important 
here and you were misguided if you thought 
that you should save it (perhaps you wanted 
to bide time and were hoping to be able to 
choose Sal on move 50 because Sal was 
not a choice on move 49). 

49 h6 (d) 2SLe6 50 h7 Hh6+ illustrates an 
important method of rounding up a run¬ 
away pawn and costs you one point. 

49 &h3 Sxa4 

a) 50 g4 

b) 50 h6 

c) 50 Sfl 

d) 50 gdl+ _ 

Both 50 g4 (two points) and 50 h6 (three 
points) disclose the correct plan, but the 
laborious 50 Sfl (c) fails to score. 

White could legitimately seek to keep an 
eye on the c-pawn from behind with 50 
Hdl+ (d) < &e4 51 Sd8 Sxa5 52 g4 c4 53 
Sc8. This scores one point. 

50 h6 2xa5 

a) 51 &h4 

b) 51 &g4 

c) 51 g4 

d) 51 h7 _ 

If you are physically sweating or at least 
concerned that your pawn advantage is 
down to one, take off a bonus. You will 
soon become aware that the two connected 
pawns are worth significantly more than 
their material value. 

Just because we are in an ending does not 
mean we should switch off from consider¬ 
ing routine ideas. You score a bonus if you 
are aware that the black king has more 
flexibility now that c5 is defended by the 
rook. You score another bonus for realising 
that the defence is only temporary because, 
for example, 51 g4 ^e6 allows 52 h7 Sa8 
53 Sxc5. That only leaves me to award two 
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points for whatever move that you chose 
since they each have a place here. 

51 h7 £a8 



a) 52 &h4 

b) 52 &g4 

c) 52 g4 

d) 52 Sdl+ _ 

Some diligence is now required as both 
52 ^h4 (a) Sh8 and 52 g4 (c) Sh8 shed the 
h-pawn and a point from your score. 

52 ^g4 (b) is best for three, and you can 
have one for 52 Sdl+ (d) as long as you 
were not just playing for time and hoping 
for some hints in the notes. 

52 &g4 £h8 

a) 53 *£5 

b) 53 <&f3 

c) 53 Shi 

d) 53 Sdl+ _ 

If the h-pawn disappears, so do our win¬ 
ning chances. Hence nothing for 53 &f5 (a) 
or 53 *f3 (b). 

53 Shi (c) is most efficient for two, 

How did you do? 


while again 53 Sdl+ (b) gets one on the 
condition that you were intending to defend 
the h-pawn on the following move. 

53 Shi c4 

a) 54 *f5 

b) 54 <&g5 

c) 54 Sh5+ 

d) 54 &h5 _ 

54 Si?f5 (a) and 54 ^g5 (b) reveal the 
winning plan and both score two. 

Minus one for 54 £Lh5+ (c), which is 
fruidess as you will have to retreat. 

54 ^h5 (d) is the only way out of the 
given choices that spoils a well executed 
game. Take away six for missing 
54...fixh7 + . 

54 &g5 c3 

a) 55 &h6 

b) 55 <&g6 

c) 55 *f6 

d) 55 g4 _ 

Now it doesn’t matter which square you 
utilise out of 55 <&h6 (a) or 55 &g6 (b) - 
both score two. 

55 ^f6 (c) and 55 g4 (d) both score one 
as they don’t change the fact that White is 
heading for victory, but I suspect you would 
not have made a great executioner. 

55 &g6 c2 1-0 

56 ^g7 or 56 Hcl wraps things up for 
White. For interest, one can note how the 
white king defends the h-pawn. If the white 
king were only on g4 now, then Black 
would have the deflecting ...clW or, better 
still, ...fixh7. The latter is a very useful tactic 
to be able to recall. 


Less than 15: Concentrate on safe moves first and foremost and you will improve. 
16-29: You obviously chose many decent moves and are a respectable club player. 
30-40: Competendy played. You touched on most of the correct ideas. 

41-49: Well done. You certainly got to grips with this ending. 

50+: Your ending technique was impeccable. Congratulations. 
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